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Bochum Publications in 
Evolutionary Cultural Semiotics 


EDITORIAL 

BPX is a series of monographs or collections of papers (also resulting from 
pertinent colloquia) that are published at irregular intervals. The series is designed 
to bring into focus the interaction of nature and culture. Particular emphasis will be 
given to the overall ideas of integration and focus. Communicative processes wiU 
be considered to be integrated parts of cosmogenesis, biogenesis, psychogenesis etc. 
The fundamental processes underlying all levels of evolution are assumed to be 
identical. Not unlike most other sciences, evolutionary semiotics is considered 
to share in an ultimately unitary and indivisible reality. Its specificity is derived 
solely from its focus on a particular level of evolution; although seemingly obvious, 
the exact nature of this inevitable bias (human or proto-human predicament) 
continues to deserve concentrated attention. The prototypical structure for this is 
considered to be culture: a phenomenon whose true integrative potentialities have 
not yet been fully discovered or explored. For a semiotics thus conceived, strucmre 
and process are not different phases of reality and/or sciences but rather mere faces 
of a unitary field. In the view of this series, then, any fruitful attempt at semiotic 
analysis will be based on premises of macro-integration - or evolution - and of 
micro-integration - or culture. 

While it is the ambitious goal of this series to encourage interdisciplinary work 
on the nature of culture as outlined above, BPX will have to be content - especially 
in its initial stages - with more modest attempts at elucidating semiogenesis. In 
addition, most contributions will presumably be relatively specific, covering all 
possible areas of culture or proto-culture, with the desired unity or homogeneity - 
regarding aim and scope - largely confined to the background. 


Bochum, December 1984 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE DEEP RECONSTRUCTION 
OF LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 

Vitaly Shevoroshkin 

When several years ago I corresponded with American linguists 
regarding the reconstruction of American Indian proto-languages (such as 
Penutian or Hokan) they were, as a rule, highly skeptical about such 
possibilities, to say nothing about reconstructing an "Amerindian" proto¬ 
language. When I tried to point out many exact correspondences between 
stable words in Penutian, or in Hokan, or between Penutian, Hokan, Salishan 
and other Amerindian languages it always fell on deaf ears. The same thing 
happened when I underlined the fact that most American Indian languages 
have the first person pronoun ni, and second person mi (pronouns of the 
sort "I", "me", "thou", "thee" are not borrowed from language to language; they 
are inherited, and therefore the presence of ni I" and mi "thou" in many 
American Indian languages certainly indicates that the languages in question 
are genetically related - be it only remotely). 

Later 1 understood that this negative attitude was a reaction to some 
unbridled comparisons and reconstructions of the 1950"s and 1960"s. These 
"reconstructions'" were apparently made by scholars trained as 
anthropologists who considered linguistics to be a step-daughter of 
anthropology. No method whatsoever was used in these works. It was 
acceptable to compare anything with anything (both semantically and 
phonetically). 

When I tried to indicate that not all remote comparisons and deep 
reconstructions are that bad, that lllich-Svitych had successfully compared 
six Eurasian proto-languages in the early 1960's and had brilliantly 
reconstructed their parent-language - Nostratic - I never got any 
response. It was difficult for me to grasp the fact that none of my 
correspondents even knew of Illich- Svitych, not to mention his outstanding 
discovery. 

Western Europe, the cradle of Nostratic theory, has not only lost its 
leading role in broad comparisons and deep reconstructions, it has actually 
lost almost everything as far as these notions are concerned. If, very 
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seldom, some works on deep reconstruction appear, then these works are for 
the most part clumsy and dishonest attempts to discredit the Nostratic 
theory. As for America, the interest in broad reconstructions and 
comparisons is reappearing but, unfortunately, this work is exceedingly 
weak methodologically. And consequently many linguists do not pay any 
attention to such attempts. 

All this brought me to a clear understanding that a meeting between 
Soviet scholars and Western scholars (the latter being strong in some 
relatively narrow fields of historical linguistics but weak in broader 
comparisons and unfamiliar with deep reconstruction) was a burning 
necessity. 

It is indeed apparent to me that our Symposium on Language and 
Prehistory demonstrated the following: 

1) Nostratic reconstruction, as proposed by both Illich-Svitych and 
Dolgopolsky in 1964 independently, is a very precise and powerful 
instrument of comparative-historical linguistics which is important not only 
because it gives us a language spoken some 14,000 years ago, but also 
because it can help us solve many otherwise unsolveable questions of 
historical linguistics. 

2) Nostratic reconstruction imposes strict control over some 
unfounded reconstructions of Nostratic daughter-languages; it helps to 
determine what is archaic and what is innovative in a certain daughter- 
language. 

3) All six Nostratic daughter-languages (West: Afro-Asiatic, Indo- 
European, Kartvelian; East: Uralic, Dravidian, Altaic) show even tighter 
genetic connections than previously demonstrated. For example, Afro- 
Asiatic reveals the same vocalism as East Nostratic languages (V. Orb'l and 0. 
Stolbova). 

4) At least one more Nostratic language can be added: Eskimo- 
Aleutian (0. Mudrak). Eskimo-Aleutian belongs to the East Nostratic 
languages, namely to Altaic. The Altaic proto-language is, indeed, quite 
"reconstructable. " It includes Turkic, Mongolian, Tungus, Korean, Japanese, 
and Eskaleutian. An excellent book on Altaic was just completed by S. 
Starostin. 
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5) Whereas 25 years ago we had only Nostratic, today we have 
another proto-language of the same time-depth, namely Sino-Caucasian (S. 
Starostin and S. Nikolaev). The Slno-Caucasian phylum includes North 
Caucasian, Sino-Tibetan, Yeniseian, and Na-Dene. 

6) There are other phyla which have been identified, such as Austric 
(Austronesian, Miao-Yao, Tai-Kadai, Austo-Asiatic), Amerind (most 
Amerindian languages, but without Na-Dene and Eskaleutian), and others. 

7) Both Nostratic and Sino-Caucasian show a clear genetic 
relationship. This was demonstrated by Starostin in his systematic 
comparison of both proto-languages. This is also a strong argument for the 
mutual genetic relationship of languages. Indeed, both Nostratic and Sino- 
Caucasian show many parallels with other phyla such as those mentioned 
above. 

8) It is not enough to simply reconstruct proto-languages. It is 
important to separate inherited words from borrowings, to reveal prehistoric 
contacts between neighboring proto-languages, to reconstruct proto¬ 
languages, based on the data of linguistics, archaeology and genetics. We can 
already see that recent achievements in these fields corroborate one another. 

9) The mutual cooperation of linguists, archaeoiogists and geneticists, 
as well as representatives of other fields of research (mathematics, 
physiology, prehistory, mythology, philosophy, etc.) is slowly emerging. This 
cooperation makes it possible to penetrate deeper than ever before into our 
remote past. 

Since the symposium there have been some positive developments. 
First of all, several publishing houses have proposed that we produce a few 
volumes on the distant relationship of languages and cultures, both scientific 
and popular. At this moment several translations of Russian papers are in 
progress or have already been completed. We have also received several 
articles from both Soviet and American scholars to be included in the 
forthcoming collections. And finally. Invitations have already been 
eitended to several Western scholars to take part In The Second 
International Conference on Linguistic Reconstruction and Prehistory of the 
Orient this coming May and June in Moscow. 
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REMARKS ON THE SYMPOSIUM 

Katherine Rowenchuk 


Although the First International Symposium on Language and 
Prehistory was set for the first week of November 1988 since early spring of 
that year, it wasn't until participants began to arrive from various points of 
departure that the event appeared to be, indeed, a reality. After numerous 
trips to the airport to gather those from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Israel, 
Austria and the Soviet Union, the atmosphere took on an air of anticipation 
and subdued exhiliration while at the same time it seemed quite natural that 
this group of specialists in a field for the most part neglected within the 
United States and Western Europe should finally come together to present 
and exchange years of work and original ideas. 

On the eve of the symposium Joseph Greenberg, one of the few 
American linguists working on long-range linguistic comparison as 
demonstrated by his extensive classifications of African and American 
Indian languages, gave a lecture entitled "Proto-linguistic variation: a link 
between historical linguistics and sociolinguistics." Greenberg classifies 
languages based on the comparison of similarities without establishing 
sound-correspondences and as such his work differs greatly from that of the 
Soviet comparativists for whom linguistic reconstruction is pivotal. It was 
fortunate that both approaches were represented during the course of the 
symposium although it is now very clear that American and Soviet scholars 
will have to bridge quite a gap, both philosophically and methodologically, if 
the two are to cooperate in the future. 

On Tuesday evening, November 8th, the delegation of eleven linguists 
and one archaeologist from the USSR arrived at Detroit Metropolitan Airport. 
Among those on hand to meet them was Vitaly Shevoroshkin who had last 
seen those he knew fourteen years earlier, among them his former teacher, 
Vyacheslav Ivanov, and several of his own former students. It was, in all 
likelihood, the first time that such a large Soviet delegation had come to the 
US to take part in a linguistic conference of any type. For most it was the 
first time they had travelled abroad or to the West yet it was hardly 
apparent that the twelve hour flight had taken them through Newfoundland, 
New York and eight time zones. 
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In the lobby of the Ann Arbor Inn they met Aron Dolgopolsky who 
embraced them two and three at a time. Although some of them were too 
young to have known the co-reconstructionist of Nostratic before he left 
Moscow eleven years earlier it was clearly an emotional reunion. Later that 
evening when these members of the Moscow School, reunited, and several 
other conference participants met up at a local pub, Eugene Helimsky 
remarked how some of them used to meet with Professors Dolgopolsky and 
Shevoroshkin in Moscow, adding "Who would have thought that we would 
all be together again - in Ann Arbor?" 

This reunion was particularly beyond expectations for Shevoroshkin 
who started seeking support for long-range linguistic comparison soon after 
his arrival in the United States in 1974. Even one year before the 
symposium there seemed to be no interest on the part of US linguistic 
institutions in reaching back beyond Indo-European. The fact that research 
in the field had been going on for more than 25 years in the USSR provoked 
little or no response until the past year. 

Despite apparent apathy and a clear lack of support, preparations for 
the symposium had begun almost a year earlier in Moscow where 
Shevoroshkin's wife, Galya Barinova, established contacts with linguists in 
the Academy of Sciences. After her departure, Barinova and Shevoroshkin 
continued making plans with the help of Barinova's mother who relayed 
messages between Moscow and Ann Arbor. By early spring a grant proposal 
submitted to the National Endowment for the Humanities in September 1987 
by Shevoroshkin and Benjamin Stolz of the Slavic Department at the 
University of Michigan was accepted, and thereafter final preparations began 
in Ann Arbor for the First International Interdisciplinary Symposium on 
Language and Prehistory. 

Even as the symposium was several days under way enthusiasm from 
all sides didn't diminish but rather gained momentum. In addition to 
participants' papers, most of which are summarized in the present volume, 
discussions during coffee breaks and at nightly receptions gave those in 
attendance a chance to become better acquainted with each other's work. 
The Thursday evening session, open to the public and culminating in a late- 
night gathering, gave "outsiders" a look at the work of that evening's 
speakers - Menges, Ivanov, Dolgopolsky and V. Dybo - together with 
their recollections of V. M. Illich-Svitych. A final reception at the home of 
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Professor J. C. Catford on Saturday afternoon ended the symposium on a 
pleasant note with promises for future meetings both here and in Moscow. 

Establishing contacts and exchanging views and information related to 
language and human prehistory made the symposium a successful and 
worthwhile event, an opinion expressed in many letters from participants 
within the US and abroad. The fact that it was so reluctantly received in 
linguistic circles and that, to this day, communication between Ann Arbor 
and Moscow is initiated primarily from the Department of Slavic attests to 
the need for a more open-minded approach since, indeed, cross-cultural 
understanding is essential to the field of linguistics itself. 

Ann Arbor, January 1989 



From left: Benjamin Stolz, Sergei Starostin, 
Vyacheslav Ivanov, Vitaly Shevoroshkin and 
Eugene Hellmsky. 
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A panel discussion at the Center for Russian 
and East European Studies. From left: V. Ivanov, 
B. Stolz, S. Starostin and E. Helimsky. 
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Aron Dolgopolsky, left, speaking with J.C Catford 
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illi£-svity£ a biographical sketch 

Rimma Bulatova 

Vladislav MarkovlC IlliC-SvltyC was born on September 12, 

1934 In Kiev. In 1957 he graduated from Moscow State 
University with a major In Slavlstics. From 1957 through 1966 
he worked In the Institute for Slavic Studies of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. In 1963 he successfully defended his 
doctoral candidate dissertation, entitled "Nominal Accentuation 
in Baltic and Slavic. The Fate of the Accentual Paradigms." The 
dissertation was published in Moscow In 1963 (179 pp.). IlllC- 
SvltyC died tragically on August 22, 1966. 

Before occupying himself with problems In the area of remotely cognate 
languages, IlllC-SvltyC was the author of a series of articles In Slavic, 
Balto-Slavlc and Indo-European linguistics', as well as the relatively 
small, but highly significant book “Imennaja akcentuacija v baltljskom 1 
slavjanskom" (Moscow, 1963) (translated into English as "Nominal 
Accentuation in Baltic and Slavic", MIT Press, 1979). In this book we can 
already discern the characteristic traits of the 29-year old IlllC-SvityC's 
talent for research; scientific boldness, consistency of purpose, "an 
astonishingly rapid associative ability", consummate mastery of data, and 
a skill for far-reaching analysis of the materlal2 a constant throughout 
V.M. IlliC-SvltyC's scholarly life was his Interest in problems related to 
Indo-European root structure^, an Interest which grew out of his 
dissatisfaction with the state of Indo-European reconstruction. A 
tendency in Indo-European linguistics to construct equally probable and 

' For a list of IlllC-SvityC's published works up to 1966, see V.A. Dybo's 
article "Pamjatl V.M. IlliC-SvltyCa," In Sovetskoe slavianovedenle 1967, 
1:76-77. 

2 V.A. Dybo. "Pamjatl V.M. llllC-SvltyCa", p. 72. 

T See IlllC-SvltyC's articles in Voorosy lazvkoznanlla 1959, 2; 1961,4; 
Voorosv slavjanskogo 1azvkoznanl1a vol. 5, Moscow, 1961, etc. 
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arbitrary proto-systems was attributed by Illib-Svityf to an over¬ 
estimation of the possibilites of the method of internal reconstruction, 
when applied without strict control by external comparison. 

This conclusion in fact led IlliC-SvityC to the inevitability of moving 
beyond the bounds of one language family and to the necessity of comparing 
a set of language families. 

To the solution of this problem IlllC-SvltyC brought to bear a superb 
mastery of all the tools of comparative-historical analysis and successful 
experience In the fields of comparative historical phonology and 
accentology. In the course of just a few years he not only assimilated and 
critically evaluated the available material on five large language families 
(not including Indo-European), but also produced an important series of 
works on the Altaic, Uralic, Kartvelian, and Hamito-Semitic languages, 
filling in gaps in the comparative grammars of these language groups. 

Examples of IlllC-SvityC's timely and Innovative, work were his articles 
on the Altaic dentals t, *and velars *k, *g)^. In the first 
of these works he gave a detailed proof of the existence of Proto-Turkic 
initial and , disproving the established viewpoint In Turkology, 
according to which only the voiceless dental * t was possible in Turkic in 
initial position. It was he who proved the triadic system of initial stops 
in Altaic, thereby determining the Proto-Altalc system of stops. It was 
also he who proposed the Proto-Altaic status of a long vowel series. 

The well-known Kartvelianist, G.A. Klimov, author of an etymological 
dictionary of the Kartvelian languages (of which IlliC-SvltyC was the 
editor), observed that IlliC-SvityC came to Kartvelian studies at a crucial 
period In Kartvelian comparative-historical grammar, when the canons of 
traditional Kartvelian linguistics were beginning to be reevaluated as a 
result of the application of new methods of research and an expansion of 
the basis of comparison, the latter principally due to the inclusion of data 
from Svan, Traditional Kartvelian linguistics had not admitted the 
possibility of an initial kinship between Kartvelian and Indo-European 

^ See Voprosy jazvkoznaniia 1963, 6; kimologlla .1964. Moscow, Nauka, 
1965. 
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languages. Against this background, IlllC-SvltyC's studies, guided as they 
were by the Idea that It was necessary to seek for external comparisons 
between Kartvellan and Nostratlc languages, struck a new note. IlllC- 
SvltyC proposed new solutions in the determination of the Proto- 
Kartvellan root structure, making a contribution to working out the 
problem of Proto-Kartvelian ablaut. He was the first in Kartvellan 
studies to draw attention to prothetic consonants In Svan. IlllC-SvityC 
provided a reliable reconstruction of Proto-Kartvelian prototypes, a by¬ 
product of which was the appearance of a set of new Kartvellan 
etymologies, as well as the refinement of existing ones. Mastery of the 
Semitic material allowed him to adduce additional evidence for ancient 
contacts between the Kartvellan and Semitic language families. IlllC- 
SvltyC's work in Kartvellan comparative-historical grammar went beyond 
the limits of Kartvellan Into the area of Caucasian languages in general 
and still further. This work presupposes an Initial cognate relationship 
between Kartvellan and Indo-European^. 

Illid-SvltyC's significant contributions to Indo-European linguistics 
Include his proof of the complementary distribution of the Indo-European 
velars with respect to Nostratlc vocalism^. In a work dedicated to Indo- 
European-Semltlc language contacts IlllC-SvltyC not only identified a 
stratum of ancient borrowings from Semitic Into Indo-European, thereby 
delimiting the domain of possible genetic comparisons between these two 
language groups, but also proposed new data for solving the question of the 
Indo-European homeland. 


5 See Illii-SvityC's review of T.V. Gamkrelidze's and G.A. MaCavarlanl's 
book in Voorosy iazvkoznanija 1966, 4, as well as his article "Caucaslca" 
in Etlmologlla. Prlncloy reconstrukcli 1 metodlka Issledovanna. Moscow, 
1965. 

6 V.M. IlllC-SvityC. "Genezis Indoevropejsklx rjadov guttural'nyx v svete 
dannyx vneSnego sravnenija" In Problemv sravnltel'noi grammatlkl 
Indoevronejsklx ]azvkov. Tezisv dokladov. Moscow, 1964. 
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IlliC-SvityC strengthened and refined the reconstruction of Uralic 
vocalism in the light of external comparative data^, 

The crowning achievement of his scholarly career was to be the attempt 
at genetic comparison of remote language groups, which resulted in the 
compilation of a comparative-historical grammar of the six major 
language groups of the Old World: Indo-European, Hamito-Semitic, 
Kartvelian, Uralic, Dravldian, and Altaic. IlliC-SvltyC managed to publish 
his "Materlaly k sravnlteTnomu slovarju nostratiCesklx jazykov"6 
C'haterials For a Comparative Dictionary of the Nostratic Languages"), 
which Includes a dictionary of 600 Nostratic roots, alphabetically 
organized according to the reconstructed proto-forms and documented in 
the daughter languages and their proto-languages. 

IlllC-SvltyC worked with great speed, as if seeking to accomplish as 
much as possible in the small time alloted him to live. He intended to 
include in the etymological dictionary all the roots he had identified, and 
agonized over the solution to the problem of how to compress all 600 of 
these (in his data files there are more) into the one volume of 
approximately 500 pages which had been granted him in the work plan of 
the Institute for Slavic Studies. In writing up the etymologies he tried 
to take into account their alphabetical order, in order to ensure full 
publication of the complex text. Thanks to this, the first-published part of 
the dictionary (b-Ki represents an integral whole, rather than disparate 
etymolog.'.es. 

Slava, as Vladislav liarkoviC was known to his friends and colleagues, 
perished at the height of his work on the Nostratic dictionary, at a time 
of supreme concentration and mobilization of all his strength and powerful 
intellect. He was completely engulfed in the project, which occupied all 
his waking hours. Thus, on that fateful Sunday, the 21st of August, 1966, 
in the town of Zagorjanskaja near Moscow (where he had rented a room with 
his wife and son in a decrepit little wooden house), as he was walking 

See Tezlsv dokladov na Vsesojuznoj konferencll finno-ugrovedov v 
Igevske. IZevsk, 1967. 

® See k lmologl ia. 1965. Moscow. Nauka.1967. 
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home with a can of kerosene, lost in his thoughts, he started across the 
road before verifying the flow of traffic. The Inexperienced driver of the 
oncoming vehicle was unable to avoid a collision. Vladislav liarkovlC's 
injuries were severe, Including a fractured skull. A local hospital outside 
of Moscow, especially on a Sunday, was unable to provide the appropriate 
neurosurgical aid, and on August 22nd Vladislav MarkoviC was no more. 

He left behind him the first 24 typewritten pages of the etymological 
dictionary, 288 etymological entries in final handwritten copy, rough 
drafts of an additional 65 etymologies, and initial entries for the letters 
p- 3 . In addition there were numerous card files of materials and 
bibliographies, folders, and envelopes containing various materials. It Is 
difficult to believe that all of this could fit Into a small room which 
served not only as a study, but also as a bedroom and dining room. 

Slava's work was marked by the most scrupulous exactitude and order, 
which entered into all aspects of his research. We, for example, were 
struck by the fact that the Introduction to his etymological dictionary, 
which was written by hand and contained many hundreds of bibliographical 
references, proved when checked to contain not a single mistake or 
inexactitude (In the text itself there was only one misprint). 
Consequently It was possible for a person with no previous expertise in 
the field, such as myself, to orient themselves in hls materials without 
difficulty. 

IlllC-SvltyC, Dybo, and I were friends for many years; none of us were 
Muscovites and therefore we did not live in Moscow Itself. We worked 
together (I from 1956, Slava from 1957, Dybo from 1958) in the Institute 
for Slavic Studies (Academy of Sciences, USSR) In the Slavic Linguistics 
sector, headed by Professor Samuil BorisoviC BernStejn, well known for 
hls remarkable ability to attract talented linguists. Including O.N. 
TrubaCev, S.K. Saumjan, A.A. Zallznjak, N.I. Tolstoj, V.N. Toporov. Slava was 
Berngtejn's favorite pupil. He was in fact loved and deeply respected by all 
hls colleagues not only for his immense talent and hard work, but also for 
hls humanity, spiritual generosity, patience, commitment to principles, 
and self-effacing modesty. He was a true friend: although he himself lived 
in a small rented room, he touchingly and effectively concerned himself 
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with Dybo, who found himself without work upon the completion of his 
graduate studies and was forced at times to spend the night at the train 
station. It was Slava who brought Dybo to the Institute and persuaded 
BernStejn to give him a position. At the same time, Slava was close to 
very few people, opening up to almost no one. He had a fine sense of humor 
and of self-irony. He wrote poetry and drew well. 

After Slava's death no one (not even S.B. Bern§tejn) believed that it was 
realistically possible to bring his work to publication without the author 
and the help of specialists. The horrible sense of loss had literally 
devasted Dybo and myself. All that guided us in our blind grief was the 
Insuperable need to do something for Slava, to atone for the sense of guilt 
we felt toward him: for the fact that we had not been with him in his final 
awful hours, nor done anything to save him (I was on vacation with my 
children in the south, while Dybo was at home in a small town outside 
Moscow, also without any knowledge of what had happened). 

I studied the card files, papers, drew up an Inventory, had the ready 
etymologies typed, and then proofread them. Dybo immersed himself in the 
material: unravelling changes in IlliC-SvityC's texts, which resulted from 
the author's discovery of new solutions to many fundamental problems in 
Nostratlc comparative historical phonology. 

A crucial problem, which required a good deal of painstaking work, was 
the composition of tables of phonetic correspondences, which would serve 
as a key to the entire contents of the dictionary. IlllC-SvltyC had not had 
time to make these tables. It was a sight to behold as Dybo (whose 
scholarly interests were purportedly limited to Indo-European and Slavic 
accentology, but which actually extended far beyond) would be alternately 
elated by his success in following IlliC-SvltyC's steps, then fall into dark 
despair when he was unable to make the necessary connections. With his 
enormous scholarly potential, V.A. Dybo was severly tried by the effort 
required to enter into the volume of material bequeathed by IlllC-SvityC. 
While comparing the materials of IlllC-SvltyC's preliminary publications 
with the text of the prepared dictionary, Dybo discovered a number of 
divergent readings reflecting changes in the reconstructions of vowel and 
consonant systems, which were Inevitably made by his colleague in the 
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light of advances in his research. Dybo grouped these changes and gave an 
analysis of them in the introductory "Editor's Preface" (vol. I, pp. III- 
XXXIV). These changes concerned the introduction of a Nostratic i", a more 
precise statement of the reflexes of Nostratic f, reconstruction of the 
laryngeal ?, etc. Complete familiarity with the material compiled and 
developed by Illid-SvityC, and its direct comparison with original 
sources, which was carried out by Dybo and his volunteer assistants, gave 
Vladirriir AntonoviC grounds for emphatically affirming the proto-language 
status of the reconstructed proto-system (vol. I, p. XXXV). With his 
methodically rigorous and materially rich investigation, IlliC-SvityC had 
convinced as formidable and demanding an opponent as Dybo. From this 
time forth, Dybo became a firm adherent of the Nostratic hypothesis, and 

O 

continued to pursue developments in the field of remote kinship between 
language families. In fact it is Dybo, editor-in-chief of IlliC-SvityC's 
work, who has led Nostratic studies from being a one-man field into the 
area of collective research. 

At the Institute of Linguistics (Academy of Sciences, USSR) there 
worked a scholar named A.B. Dolgopolsky, who shared IlliC-Svitye's 
Interests, but with whom Vladislav tIarkoviC maintained contact 
reluctantly. Impulsive, hasty and careless, Aron somehow did not favorably 
impress the thorough and taciturn IlliC-SvityC. I was once witness to a 
conversation of theirs on the balcony of the Lenin Library in Moscow. Aron 
pounced upon IlliC-SvityC, asking numerous questions, which Slava 
answered almost through his teeth. When the conversation had ended, 
Slava sighed with relief, and said: "I'm afraid to tell him anything more 
than I have to; otherwise he'll publish it tomorrow without checking it". 
In fact just such a thing had recently occurred. Dolgopolsky, who had taken 
up Nostratic studies long before IlliC-SvityC, had come to the conclusion 
that immediate comparison was insufficient to solve the question of 
genetic kinship within the Nostratic languages. He placed great hopes in a 
mathematical method of analysis which would confirm the theoretical 
probability of non-trivial coincidences. The results of his investigation 
in this direction were offered in the article "The Hypothesis of the 
Ancient Kinship of Language Families of Northern Eurasia from the Point 
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of view of Probability" (In Voorosy Jazykoznanlja. 1964, 2). But an 
acquaintance with the preliminary results achieyed by IlliC-SyltyC, and 
with his position on the glyen question, compelled Dolgopolsky to take a 
more optimistic stance regarding the possibility of deriylng a system of 
regular correspondences between Nostratlc languages by means of 
Immediate comparison of the roots of the proto-languages of the 
respectiye daughter families. By the time of the 7th International 
Congress of Ethnography In 1964, Dolgop(^sky had prepared a paper titled "A 
Hypothesis Regarding the Ancient Kinship of the Languages of Northern 
Eurasia (The Problem of Phonetic Correspondences)", a preliminary 
yerslon of which he had shown to IlllC-SyltyC. The latter had made many 
additions and corrections. Aron took all of these into full account, but 
omitted to indicate their author. 

Therefore, when the question arose as to Including Dolgopolsky in the 
work on IlllC-SyityC's manuscript (since it was apparent that his 
knowledge would be of help), the idea was opposed by almost all members 
of the sector, Including myself, remembering as I did Slaya's reaction to 
Dolgopolsky. But I was eyentually persuaded otherwise, the decisiye role 
being played by the opinion of Vladimir NlkolaeylC Toporoy, who always 
seemed to be the embodiment of higher wisdom. It must be admitted that 
the general situation surrounding Slaya's scholarly legacy was beginning 
to wear on all of us. There were eyen demands made to remoye me from the 
enterprise. But with time eyerything settled down; and those who wanted 
to work on Slaya's book began to work reguarly and according to a general 
plan. 

V^hen Aron Dolgopolsky, surrounded by a crowd of pupils, appeared at our 
Institute, there was some tension at first, as we got used to one another. 
I was afraid, that Aron, while passionately declaiming something to his 
entourage, might at any moment plunder Illie-SyltyC's card files. Later, 
howeyer, when our worksite was situated temporarily in Aron's 
apartment, I was astonished at how, in the midst of the chaos which 
always reigned in his study, he was always able to infallibly locate the 
necessary piece of paper or book in the heaps of materials which lay piled 
in the corners of the room. 
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In the course of time we developed a mutually satisfactory collaborative 
procedure, thanks to the unflappable Dybo, and became more productive: 
Dybo and Dolgopolsky worked through the materials, constantly checking 
and discussing them, while it remained for me to keep the whole house In 
order, as well as to serve as chief dispatcher, passing on and receiving 
materials. In time Aron, Dybo and I became friends. Aron proved to be a 
person capable of great self-sacrifice, a selfless worker, ready to perform 
any amount of labor In the Interests of science. 

And so, the Ideas (and first attempts) at studying remote kinship among 
known languages, which began with H. Pedersen, B. Colllnder, K. flenges, J. 
Angere, F. Kbppen, et al, and In our country with A.B. Dolgopolsky, were now 
firmly grounded In reality. But "the first decisive success in the field of 
Nostratlc linguistics was due to V.M. IlliC-SvltyC, who in 1964 in a brief 
set of proposals entitled "The genesis of the Indo-European series of 
velars In the light of external-comparatlvist data" (5 pp.) brilliantly 
solved one of the fundamental problems of Indo-European consonantism, 
with the aid of Uralic and Altaic correspondences"...Acknowledgement of 
the exceptional character of this short article was not slow in coming 
from the veteran of Indo-European-Urallc comparative studies, B. 
Colllnder, who wrote In a work appearing In 1965: "IlllC-SvltyC's research 
marks a decisive success In the field of Indo-European-Ural-Altaic 
linguistic comparison...Some may object that the number of reliable 
etymological comparisons is insufficient to assure full demonstrative 
proof. But In answer to the sceptics we may with Orestes exclaim: "I 
advise you; don't love the sun and stars too much; descend with me Into the 
misty kingdom".^ 

A Nostratlc quatralh was found among Slava's papers after the title page 
of the grammatical portion of his manuscript. V.A. Dybo believes that It 
was clearly intended In its first variant as an epigraph. "That the text 
was Intended for such a purpose was consistent with our common response 
to analogous efforts by Schleicher and Hlrt, which we then considered, as I 


9 Konferenclla do sravnlterno-lstorlCeskoj arammatlke IndoevroDejsklx 
jazvkov (12-14 dekabrja). Predvarltel'nve materlalv Moscow, 1972, p. 4, 
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still do, not mere methodological errors or even absurdities, but quite 
successful attempts to give synthetic and laconic expression to the 
results achieved at a certain point in time in the reconstruction of the 
proto-language" (V.A. Dybo). We have adopted these Nostratlc verses as the 
epigraph to the first volume of the Dictionary, just as they are a fitting 
epigraph to his scholarly life as a whole. (These lines are also inscribed 
on Slava's tombstone). 

***!<elHa wetel ^aKun kShla 
^a)al palhA - I<:a na weta 
sa da ?a-kA 7eja ?aia 
]a-!jo pele tuba wete 

Language Is a ford across the river of Time, 

It leads us to the dwelling place of those who are gone; 
But he will not be able to come to this place 
Who fears deep water. 

Among Slava's papers I came upon an index card with a sketch-map of the 
homelands of the compared language groups. After careful examination of 
several versions, this map was included in volume one (p. 45). 

The first volume of "Opyt sravnenlja nostratiCesklx Jazykov 
(semltoxamltskij, kartvel'skij, Indoevropejskij, ural'skij, dravldljskij, 
altajsklj)" ("A Comparison of the Nostratlc Languages (Hamito-Semitic, 
Kartvelian, Indo-European, Uralic, Dravidian, Altaic)"] included an 
introduction, sections "On the history of research Into connections 
between Nostratlc language groups" and "Surveys of Works on the 
Comparative Grammar of the Various Language Families", a bibliography, 
lists of abbreviations, tables of phonetic correspondences at various 
levels (from Nostratlc to the compared language groups), and the beginning 
of the dictionary Itself (from b through K, with 245 etymologies all told). 

It had seemed to us that the most difficult part would be the 
preparation of the dictionary for publication; after all, we had finally put 
the book together, had checked all the examples, and had done everything 
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which Dybo, with his demanding standards, had set out to do. But it turned 
out that we were to encounter incredible difficulties in having the book 
published. "Nostratic" was an unfamiliar word and concept, and was 
viewed as something from the realm of fantasy. Slowly and persistently, 
with the aid of renowned sholars, who more likely sympathized with the 
tragedy of the author thah fully understood the significance of his work, 
we cleared the way for the book's publication. Even then it sat for almost 
two years on the publisher's shelf without any action being taken. We were 
told that there were no properly qualified compositors. Some more time 
passed as we sought In vain to have the book brought to press. At about 
that time a division for offset printing opened up at the Academy's 
publishing house. But there too, no one wanted to spend the time on a book 
so difficult to prepare (payment being made on a piece-work basis). We 
managed to make our way into the galley room, to convince the young 
women who worked there and their superiors that they need only prepare 
the Russian text, and that I would handle the Latin text and the tables, 
since I knew how to use a varityper. Within three and a half months the 
book was ready, and almost five years after the author's death it came out 
in an edition of almost 1,800 copies. These were quickly sold and the book 
became a collector's Item. 

The book was fully appreciated by those capable of accepting innovative 
works. In his review VjaCeslav VsevolodoviC Ivanov wrote; "The basic 
difference between V.fl. IlliC-SvityC's book and earlier or contemporaneous 
attempts at external comparison of the major language families of the Old 
World is the exceptional strictness of his method, which is reflected in 
the selection of material (all possible doubts and obscurities, connected 
in part with the descriptive character of the words or with their isolated 
position within a given family, are carefully noted by the author), the 
thorough elaboration of systems of phonological correspondence and 
observed semantic shifts (for which the dictionary frequently Indicates 
parallels from such well-known languages as Slavic), and in the 
completeness of the preparatory analysis of the data within each of the 
compared language families", “The following selected examples are 
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Intended only as Illustrations of the new perspectives, decades ahead of 
their time, which IlliC-SvityC has opehed up to us in his work"'o. 

At the end of 1972 we held a conference, intended to coincide with the 
appearance of the first volume of IlliC-SvltyC's Nostratic work. We were 
compelled to use the title "A Conference on Historical Comparative Indo- 
European Grammar" (see footnote 10), since “Nostratic" was still an 
unfamiliar term and might have made it difficult to organize the 
conference. The conference Itself was notable in that, along with well- 
known scholars such as V.V. Ivanov, T.V. Gamkrelldze, V.A. Dybo, A.A. 
Zaliznjak, A.B. Dolgopolsky, V.N. Toporov, I.M. Diakonoff, V.V. Sevoro§kln and 
others, there also appeared a younger generation, which had formed around 
A.A. Zaliznjak, A.B. Dolgopolsky, V.V. Ivanov, and I.A. lieTCuk. These were, 
in the main, graduates and students of the Department of Structural and 
Applied Linguistics (OSIPL) at Moscow State University, who had received 
fine training in the theoretical and practical tools of linguistic analysis, 
and been schooled in scientific inquiry into languages from different 
families. Their names Included: A.N. Golovastlkov, G.M. Kellerman, N.S. 
Panova, V.J. Porxomovsklj, S.A. Starostln, V.A. Terent'ev, E.A. Hellmsky. 
They (along with S.L. Nikolaev, I.I. Pejros, O.V. Stolbova, O.A. Mudrak, Anja 
Dybo, A.I. Mllltarev, D.P. LeSCiner, and J.I. Testelec) formed the core of the 
Nostratic Seminar, which since ) 972 has been constantly led by Vladimir 
AntonoviC Dybo, This seminar became the Informal research group in 
which Nostratlcs has flourished. 

V. A. Dybo's optimal plah had called for the publication of volume two of 
"Opyt" with the remaining etymologies from 7 to j (about 355 entries all 
told) worked up to the level achieved in the first volume. However, in 
Slava's archives there remained only another 108 etymologies in more or 
less finished form. For the other, approximately 300 ehtrles, he had 
selected material for the card files, which still required additional 
authorial work wlthih the guidelines of IlliC-Svityd's original concept 
and style, as well as the addition of new material which had appeared 
since 1966. Thus, the second volume would have Included a mixture of 
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what IlllC-SvltyC had done himself and what had been done by others. 
Further, the scholars involved in the project were also involved in their 
own research obligations and could not work with the same intensity as 
IlllC-SvityC did; as a result, preparation of volume two of "Opyt" 
threatened to drag on for many years. 

I decided that it was our obligation above all to publish that which had 
been done by Slava, and insisted on the publication of volume two in the 
form which it eventually took: 108 etymological entries (for ],m,n, with 
scattered etyma for various other letters), as well as indexes to volumes 
one and two. Dybo did not agree with this approach. 5.B. BernStejn turned 
to A.A. Zaliznjak to arbitrate the decision and Zallznjak suppported my 
proposal. 

Nonetheless this volume also took five years to publish. 
Notwithstanding the broad positive response to volume one, the 
difficulties Involved in poubllshlng volume two did not diminish. Once 
again we were forced to prepare the book for press ourselves. Nor did the 
administration of the Institute help us meet the costs of publication: it 
was necessary to issue a subscription edition, i.e., an edition at our own 
expense, with S.B. BernStejn turning the money over to the bursar at the 
Institute. The whole process proved to be exceedingly time-consuming. 
We were to sell the entire edition (t ,900 copies) ourselves. Fulfilling the 
function of bookstores turned out to be no easy matter, indeed it was an 
impossible task. A half-year was spent issuing announcements to all the 
research centers and universities in the country, and in mailing countless 
numbers of packages to all parts of the country. In order to return the 
money to S.B. BernStejn, we were compelled to sell the books at a higher 
price. I was helped by dozens of colleagues, but volume two has yet to 
reach all of its readers, nor has the entire edition been printed. The book 
has made it overseas only through personal channels. 

It's sad to acknowledge that Slava's books have met with a fate as 
difficult as that which befell their author. IlllC-SvltyC dedicated his 
first book ("Nominal Accentuation") to Dybo and myself, and we have 
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devoted ourselves utterly to the publication of the schoarly legacy of our 
friend. 

A sense of the response in scholarly circles to IlllC-SvltyC's work, as 
well as of positive and critical reaction to the publication of the first 
two volumes of "Opyt", can be gained by reading V.A. Dybo's laconic 
foreword to the third volume. In 1977 the Institute for Slavic and Balkan 
Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR held a second conference 
on Nostratlc linguistics'', intended to coincide with the publication of 
volume two. 

In February of 1978 the Department of Language and Literature (OLJa) of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR proposed to V.A. Dybo that he appear 
at its next session with a report on Nostratlc research in our country. V/e 
were extremely apprehensive, since we expected an assault from the 
scholarly establishment. We were in doubt as to the appropriate form for 
the paper: to speak on a popular level (as V. V. Ivanov proposed) would have 
left the door open to easy attack. Dybo chose the right approach: his 
strict academic exposition of the basic postulates of the Nostratlc 
conception, accompanied by examples prepared on a blackboard, set the 
tone of possible discussion at a high level. No one dared to conduct a 
polemic with Dybo on such a level. Nostratlcs received official 
recognition from the highest academic organ in the field of philology—the 
Bureau of the Department of Language and Literature of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. It was recommended that Nostratlc studies actually be further 
developed . Dybo's paper was published in Proceedings of OLJa '2. 

Dybo envisaged the third volume as a continuation of the Nostratlc 
dictionary in the form begun by IlliC-SvltyC and demanded by today's level 
of comparative historical linguistics. Of this volume only the first part 
has appeared in 1984. It consists of 25 etymological entries ( p-q ), 
prepared from IlliC-SvltyC's data files, but with the addition of a large 


" Konferenclja. NostratlCeskie Jazvkl 1 nostratlCeskoe Jazykoznanle. 
Tezlsv dokladov. Moscow, 1977. 

'2 V.A. Dybo, "NostratiCeskaja glpoteza. (Itogl 1 problemy)." Izvestija AN 
SSSR. Serlja llteraturv 1 Jazvka . Vol. 37, 5, 1978. 
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body of material which has appeared since his death. This segment of the 
dictionary was the collective effort of a group of young scholars working 
under Dybo's direction (for a list of their names, see the Preface). The 
absence of A.B. Dolgopolsky, who In 1977 emigrated to Israel, was sorely 
felt. 

Although this portion of the dictionary is no longer the work of IlllC- 
SvltyC, Dybo Insisted on leaving him as author on the title page, thereby 
underlining Slava's priority in this field of research and the direct 
continuity between his work and that of his continuers and successors. 

Translated by Joseph Schallert 



Vladislav Markovi^ IlliS-SvityS (i960) 
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ABSTRACTS 



ON THE FALLACY OF ■DIMINISHING RETURNS’ IN 
LONG RANGE LEXICAL COMPARISON 

John Bengtson 


A common objection to long-range lexical comparison 
. (such as between Indo-European and other language phyla) is 
the assertion that comparable lexemes must inevitably dimin¬ 
ish to near the vanishing point the deeper one goes in com¬ 
paring remotely related languages. In the words of Winfred 
P. Lehmann: "If you go back a few thousand years, comparing 
words and languages, pretty soon you have so few related 
words left that you have nothing to compare." ( Hew York Times . 
Nov. 24 1987) Put another way: "The possibility/probability 
of linguistic prehistory being proved, convincing, or accep¬ 
table decreases rapidly with the number of clearcut admissible 
resemblances. ... we reach somewhere in there the point at 
which comparative research cannot show two languages to be 
related, even if they are, or where, if standards are set low 
enough, ANY two languages can be related." (Patrick R. Ben¬ 
nett, in a letter to the author and Mother Tongue . Aug. 2 
1988.) Note the words 'pretty soon' and 'rapidly' in the 
quotes, though no basis for the rate of diminlshment is given. 

I would like to show that this purported 'law of dimin¬ 
ishing returns' has bean greatly overexaggerated, and may de¬ 
rive from a faulty extrapolation from lexicostatistics, among 
other things. Lehmann seems to be referring to the phenomenon 
of vocabulary replacement, as seen in glottochrcnology. For 
example, in classic glottochronology the English equivalent to 
German Hund is dog , even though the word hound still exists 
with a specialised meaning. So vocabulary replacement seldom 
Involves the total disappearance of a lexeme; more frequently 
there is a chain reaction of semantic shifts in the lexical 
structure of the language, so that the same phonetic sequences 
remain, but have.moved to a different semantic slot. We see 
no good evidence that there has been any wholesale disappear¬ 
ance of lexemes in the history and prehistory of language, to 
be replaced by totally new creations. Rather, we see the same 
phonetic sequences constantly recycled, sometimes with the or¬ 
iginal meaning Intact, often shifted to a related meaning, and 
occasionally with a radical semantic shift. 

By way of illustration, let us look at part of a proposed 
global etymology for 'bone': 

(A) Afro-Asiatic; Hausa k'aSI 'bone'; Arabic kass 

'sternum' 

(B) Indo-European: Old Slavic kostY 'bone'; Latin 

cost.a 'rib; side' 

(C) Uralic: Kamassian kot 'rib'; Mordvin kas -ke 

'sacrum' 

(D) Amerind: Chitimacha kat^i 'bone'; Cavinefia 

(epere-)' katse 'rib' 

As we might expect, the apparent original meaning ('bone') 
remains in some languages, often coexisting with specialized 
terms ('rib', 'sternum', etc.) in the same language family, 
while in some families (C) only the specialized teims have 
survived. We can find more extensive shifts, for example, in 
._the Romance languages; French c 3 te 'rib; slope; hill; coast, 
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Shore', diminutive cotalette 'cutlet, chop', etc. With this 
cognizance of semantic variation, the recovery of the moat 
ancient vocabulary is far more attainable than tehmann's and 
Bennett's dicta would have one believe. 

Note that we do not allov; for any and all degrees of sem¬ 
antic change. Certainly we must allow for the same shifts 
that are observed within undisputed local etymologies, such as 
'bone' and 'rib' above. Other, lass verifiable shifts would 
be accorded less weight as evidence. 

The other countervailing force to the purported 'law of 
diminishing returns' is the recovery power of multilateral 
comparison, as opposed to bilateral comparison. Greenberg 
(1987: 25ff., 341-344) and Ruhlen (1987: 225f., 29211.) have 
thoroughly discussed the futility of the bilateral approach 
and the effectiveness of the multilateral method; "Through 
multilateral comparison we can extend glottochronological 
theory to account for resemblances not between two languages, 
but among any number of languages. For example, if we com¬ 
pare three languages, A,B, and C, we can ask, for a given time 
period, how many resemblances will be found between A and B, 

A and C, B and C, and A, B, and C. Clearly every word found 
In at least two languages of the stock can be recovered by 
comparison. . . . with only 10 languages, even after 10,000 
years about 42 percent of the original vocabulary is recover¬ 
able. More languages will, of course, greatly increase these 
values, , . . Consequently, there is no theoretical limit to 
the depth at which classification can be carried out when the 
number of languages examined is large." (Greenberg 1987: 28- 
29) 

To Illustrate how this works on a global scale, let us 
look at the five proposed etymologies below. (Prof. Bennett 
refers to hypothetical comparisons between 'Egyptian and Que- 
chua' and 'Chinese and Algonkian'. Since the binary method 
is faulty, we will set up a miniature multilateral comparison 
of the larger genetic units: Afro-Asiatic, Sino-Tibetan, and 
Amerind, with the understanding that ideally one would bring 
all known languages into the comparison, as we have dona else¬ 
where (Bengtson and Ruhlen 1988).) Even with three major 
linguistic phyla we can see the benefits of multilateral com¬ 
parison. A bilateral comparison of any pair of language 
phyla would only recover three items of common vocabulary, 
while ths trilateral comparison allows us to recover five . 

(This is of course a small sample of our global material. We 
find no. 1) '‘juna or *Auna 'nose' in at least 15 taxa, and 
no. 2) *p’lXwv 'fire' is about as widespread, while no. 5) 
•CVm(a) 'hair' seems to be somewhat restricted in range.) 
Instead of the allegpd 'rapidly diminishing returns', we are 
in fact finding that quite a large number of original vocab¬ 
ulary items in recoverable, especially when the most basic 
parts of lexicons are compared, such as names of body parts 
('nose', 'hair', 'foot', etc.), basic elements ('firs', 

'water', etc.), pronouns, interrogatives, and negatlonal par¬ 
ticles. One might go so far as to say that English, Quechua, 
or any given modern language still retains much the same word 
stock, in these basic realms, as its predecessor ('Proto-Human' 
or 'Mother Tongue') had 50,000 years ago, though much obscured 
.by phonetic and semantic changes. (But not totally obscured, 
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aE Wliitney and hie Bucceesors would have it.) 

So when Bennett claims that "degrees of similarity below 
even the Omotic-AA level will not be adequate to support con¬ 
clusions of relationship at the proven or convincing levels," 
he is proceeding on at least two faulty assumptions; a) that 
we now know all there is to know about the relationship of 
Oraotic within AA (with all due respect to Hal Fleming and Lio¬ 
nel Bender, I don't think they would claim that the work is 
complete); and b) that comparative work must always proceed 
by the old, ineffectual bilateral method. To compare AA with 
only IE, or only Dravidian, would allow the recovery of only 
a fraction of the common vocabulary of the parent language. 

It would be tantamount to comparing only Egyptian and Omotic, 
or only Irish and Armenian. (If the latter two had been the 
only survivors of the IE family, we might never suspect they 
were related. See Greenberg 19B7: 321-330 for a fine demon¬ 
stration of this point.) "In seeking a more comprehensive 
classification, one must avoid the trap of binary comparison, 
which at this level of research seems so tempting. Rather, 
one should adopt a global approach, taking into account all 
of the world's languages, as Dyen suggested." (Ruhlen 19^7: 
258) Only in this way do we have a scientific method capable 
of dispelling the illusory 'law of diminishing returns'. 


John D. Bengtson 
August 1988 


AFROASIATIC: 


SINO-TIBETAN; AMERIND; 


1) AA *^(w)n 
(ABC) 'to , 

smell'; Eg. sn 
id.; Cush: Burgi 
suna 'nose', etc. 


ST •(s)ua 'nose': 
TB * s-na 'nose', 
•sug 'smell, 
scent' 


Am *^unV 'smell, 
nose': Andean: 
Sechura euna . 
Quechuan *sinqa 
'nose', etc. 


2) AA "p ? w 'fire' 
(ABC) Eg. p T w ; Logone 
fuu id., etc. 


3) Sem. ‘k w 1: 
(AB) Arab, kull . 

Heb. kol 'all, 
whole' 


TB "pwar ~ 
bwar 'fire' 
(»_r suffix, as 
in Alt. *ptc5rV 
'fire') 

TB »(m-)kul 
•all; 20 (= all 
digits)' 


Am "p’iXwV 'fire, 
burn': Kiowa p**iae 
'fire'; Jicaque 
pwe 'burn'; Moses 
p ’ix 'hot', Shuswap 
y lx '" ' to fry' . 


4) Sem: Arab, oa k 
(AC) 'leg'; Chad: 

Bolewa seke 'foot', 
etc. 


Am: Almosan: Kute- 
nai saq ’ 'foot'; 

Andean: Quechuan 
1Sakl 'foot', etc. 


5) 

(BC) 


ST "chain 'hair': 
TB "tsam id. 


Am •Cum(a) 'hair'; 
North Porno cime ; 
Curanga i^uma id. 
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Notes: 1) IlliS-Svityc 196?; 342; Illic-Svltyt 1971-84: no, 51; 

Starostln 1984: 24; Benedict 1972: 101, 405; Greenberg 
1987: 104, 116, 177; Amerind reconstruction by Vitaly 
Shevoroshkln. The global etymology is further elabor¬ 
ated in Bengtson and Ruhlen 1988: no. 3* 

2) Illic-Svityc 1967: 352; Benedict 1972: 172, 199; 
Greenberg 1987: 127, 134; Bengtson 1986; Amerind 
form by Vitaly Shevoroshkln. 

3) Benedict 1972: 83, 202. 

4) Greenberg 1963: AA no. 34; Greenberg 1987: 115, 173; 

Key ms.; Bengtson 1986; Bengtson and Ruhlen 1988: no.22. 

5) Starostln 1984: 23; Benedict 1972: 29, 191; Greenberg 
1987: 88, 229; Tronbetti 1905: 194; Bengtson and 
Ruhlen 1988: no. 25. 
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GENETIC AND TTPOLOGICAL APPROACHES 
TO EXTERNAL COMPARISON OF LANGUAGES 

Henrik Birnbaum 


Regardless whether we accept the notion of an actually once spoken, fair¬ 
ly homogeneous preprotolanguage termed Nostratic or even are inclined to 
posit the existence of a Nostratic macrofamily of languages spread over 
parts of the Eurasian continent and North Africa, there can he no doubt 
that the protolanguages which themselves may constitute the daughter lan¬ 
guages of that preprotolanguage or, alternatively, may form member (or 
sister) languages of the macrofamily in question — i. e., Proto-Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean (PIE), Proto-Kartvelian, Proto-Altaic, Proto-Uralic, Proto-Dravid- 
ian, Proto-Afroasiatic — not only have an evolutionary history of their 
own but, not having emerged ex nihilo or being directly relatable to the 
origin of human speech on our planet, also have a prehistory, Nostratic or 
other. The following considerations will concern primarily (and use for il¬ 
lustrative purposes) Indo-European (IE, the only language family with which 
I cam claim some familiarity); however, in principle, much of what will be 
suggested about IE and its prehistory — or rather, the techniques by which 
at least in part to recover PIE and its antecedents — is applicable also 
to other, perhaps remotely related language groups of the distamt past spo¬ 
ken in Asia, Europe, and North Africa. 

Certain key notions to be explored here are: divergence vs. convergence 
(in linguistic evolution); genetic relationship vs. typological affinity 
(among languages); degrees of linguistic relationship and time depth of 
language separation (including the viability of an improved method of ca¬ 
librated glottochronology); comparative vs. contrastive linguistics vs, 
external comparison of languages, the latter combining procedures of tra¬ 
ditional comparative-historical (genetic) and typological linguistics. 

Applying some of those concepts and methods to IE data, it should be 
recalled that the earliest attested pertinent evidence (Hittite, I'(yoenean 
Greek) is no older than the second millennium BC and that there is a dis¬ 
crepancy of at least some two-thousand years (4th vs. 6th miller-nium 3C) 
assumed as the approximate time frame for the emergence of PIE. Controver¬ 
sial is further the localization of the IE protohome, areas around or near 
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the Black 3ea recently having heen considered the most likely: Transcauca¬ 
sia-East toatolia-Upper Mesopotamia, the Pontic Steppe region, the East 
Balkans; but consider also the spread of the lE/Old European hydronymy from 
a Baltic core area (vastly exceeding the present-day Baltic territory). 

In order tentatively to reconstruct the initial phase of PIE scholars had 
essentially to resort until recently (i. e., before the positing of a po¬ 
tential remote relationship between IE and other Nostratic language groups) 
to two sets of techniques: internal reconstruction (extrapolating from mor- 
phophonemio and other alternations of Late PIE) and insights gained from 
typological linguistics and the theory of linguistic miversals (cf., e. g., ■ 
the intrinsic unlikelihood of but one laryngeal or no more than one vowel 
in Early PIE). If distant relationship with other (Nostratic) language groups 
can indeed be established, it v/ould be possible to introduce yet another, 
comparative approach to reconstructing Early PIE, one analogous to the ap¬ 
plication of the comparative method (viz., in addition to the technique of 
internal reconstruction) used for recovering the structures of Early Proto- 
Germanic, Proto-Celtic, Proto-Slavic, Proto-Italic, etc. 

The genealogical tree (Stammba^) and wave ( Wellen ) models (or rather, 
metaphors) of evolution of related languages have been supplemented or su¬ 
perseded by other approaches, e. g., the notions of peripheral vs. central 
retentions/innovations and, notably, the temporal coincidence/sequence of 
divergence and convergence. A radical view regarding the emergence of PIE 
was advanced by Trubeckoj (1956/39) whose admittedly one-sided convergence 
theory has been unqualifiedly rejected. It is proposed here to reconsider 
it, granted that it highlights only one facet of the crystallization of PIE; 
of. for a parallel (on a smaller soade) the "floating" position of pre-Vest 
Baltic (reflected in Old Prussian) between pre-Slavic and pre-Baltic before 
being firmly integrated into Baltic. If PIE is not merely considered a sis¬ 
ter language of protolanguages underlying other Nostratic language groups 
(and thus one of the daughter languages of hypothetical Nostratic itself) 
but as having resulted from both divergent and convergent evolutions pre¬ 
ceding its ultimate emergence as a clearly defined parent language of a 
specific (viz., IE) language family, the method kno’.m as external compari¬ 
son, devised for the partial reconstruction of Nostratic (and the Nostratic 
macrofamily), is bound to yield new insights, combining, as it does, techV 
niques of genetic linguistics (the comparative method, internal reconstruc¬ 
tion) and typological linguistics. The former focuses on identities and 
correspondences in the expression plane (sound shape), the latter on con¬ 
formities and analogies in the structuration of the content plane (semiotics 
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and granmatical structure) of language. Also, wliile the former is primarily 
concerned with divergence, the latter — in a fashion reminiscent of, though 
not fully identical with, the ascertainment of language alliances C Snrach- 
hUnde ) within more restricted convergence areas — pays close attention, in 
particular, to phenomena of convergence and languages in contact, including 
interfrence, blending, and borrowing. In fact, given the hierarchical super¬ 
ordination of typology over genealogy in language classification (with each 
language family in principle at the same constituting a linguistic type, but 
not vice versa), typological considerations will ultimately take precedence 
over pvirely genetic criteria in the establishment of such presumed preproto¬ 
languages and/or macrofamilies as Nostratio. Similar considerations are 
thought to apply to other major language areas such as East and Southeast 
Asia, sub-Sahario Africa, the Americas, and Austronesia. 
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MATERIALS FOR GLOBAL ETYMOLOGIES 


Vaclav BlaSek 


I Blailek's list contains 12 "world roots" (words), among them nine 
designations for body parts. This area of the core vocabulary is the stablest. 
Note that in many cases the words for body parts simultaneously designate 
corresponding actions: eye’ and see'; 'ear' and 'hear'; tooth' and 'bite, gnaw’. 
Incidentally, Nostratic ‘gini/’nigi tooth; gnaw' may be reconstructed as 
originating from the Proto-World •gini/*nigi tooth'. One may add to Blafck's 
data Indo-European 'ghen- to gnaw' present in Germanic *gnag- (> Old Engl, 
gnagan gnaw'. Old Norse gnaga bite') and *gnatt- (> Engl. gnat). The Indo- 
European root was "ghen- rather than *ghen- since Nostratic had a front 
vowel after ’g. The correspondence between IE ‘gh, *|h, *gwh and Nostr. "g 
is regular. Root variations of different types are reconstructed for Proto- 
World. They explain some later variations in Nostratic, Sino-Caucasian and 
their daughter languages. Note also that BlaKek reconstructs only three 
Proto-World vowels; *a, ‘i, *u. 

Blafek's comparisons and reconstructions take into consideration such 
correspondences as Congo-Saharan *g ; Nostratic *g ; Sino-Caucasian ’g : 
Austric (-Austronesian and Austro-Asiatic) ‘g : Indo-Pacific ‘g : Australian 
*g, hence Proto-World *g. Also Khoisan *k : Congo-Saharan ’k : Nostratic *k ; 
Sino-Caucasian ‘k/’kw ; Austric *k : Indo-Pacific *k ; Australian *k : Amerind 
*k, hence Proto-World ‘k. The reconstruction of Proto-World ’t' and *k' 
(Blaifek transcribes them as *t and *k) is based on Nostratic data, i.e. *t’ and 
•k' respectively (the same glottalic consonants are present in Amerind and 
Sino-Caucasian). I would prefer, therefore, to reconstruct the Proto-World 
word for eye, see’ as *?ak‘u/*?uk’a. 
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As for the root *kuni elbow, knee' (i.e. 'joint'), Western Nigritic (< 
Congo-Saharan) ‘-kwunti and Daghestanian (< North-Caucasian < Sino- 
Caucasian) ’O’wIVnthV seem to represent a different word which might 
ultimately be related to ‘kuni. (Note the symbol I in the 
Daghestanian/North-Caucasian form which designates pharyngalization of 
the preceding consonant; Starostin now prefers the symbol H). 

As far as the word for fingernail' (‘pari) is concerned, we may add 
Sino-Caucasian ‘pArV (or *bArV) claws, paw, cupped hand' (Sino-Tibetan 
•Par, Yeniseian ‘par). This root was compared with Nostr. ‘pAra, ‘pAr/cAf 
nail, claw, finger' by Starostin in his paper Nostratic and Sino-Caucasian 
(1988). This comparison strengthens the reconstruction 'p in the anlaut. 
Note that Nostr. *-?- in the second variant is a suffii when taking into 
consideration other words with similar suffixes. 

It is possible that Blafek mixed together two roots for burn, be hot' in 
his reconstruction ‘taki/’tuki. Starostin (op.cit.) identifies two different 
Nostr. roots, one present in Turkic ‘toga, Uralic *ta/;j/V- fire' and another 
present in Altaic ’dakV and IE *dhegwh- burn'. The former is traditionally 
rendered as Nostr. 't'/o/gV fire'. Starostin compared it with Sino-Caucasian 
•tVKwV burn, glow, kindle' (in Sino-Tibetan '/dh/ekw id. and Yeniseian 
•dVk- or *dVg- light, candle ). - V.S.] 


ABBREVIATIONS: AN - Austronesian; And - Andamanese: AuA = Austro- 
Asiatic; Bq - Basque; Bu ■= Burushaski; Cc = North Caucasian; Dg - 
Daghestan; Dr - Dravidian; E - East; Kf « Kordofanian; LB - Lolo-Burmese; 
Mu - Munda; N - North; Nil - Nilotic; NS - Nilo-Saharan; Pp - Papuan; S - 
South; SW - South West; ST - Sino-Tibetan; Tib ■= Tibetan; W = West; WN - 
Western Nigritic. 
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Khoisan 



»3iatu/i 

'forehead' 



Kostratic Bino-Caucasian 


Slil&Kul *iiiati iLB'^mwat'head' 

>aiatan 'cheek' 'forehead* Bu mAto 'brains' 

J Dg*ai3t* 'face' 


^aku~ ’ukV 
'eye f see’ 
p- know 




’'gini~nigi 

'tootin' 


Hali~dali *tali 
tongue' tungue* 


NS *dali/mi/ 
'tongue' 

Tumtum 
djiro id. 




'kuni 

'elbow, 

knee' 


’'tari~turi 
■ ‘leg*’ 


taki- kuki 
'burn, be 
hot* 


* waru 
'burn, be 
hot, fire 


*k/kuwa/i 

'rain' 



iVN*’-kwnti *kuona knee, 
’■*nee* elbow' 

ENil^-k,Un 
'knee' ^ 


’''Vjri 'leg' 
/•v'tSTi ?/ 



Ba /h/agin'molar' 
ST‘tooth, tusk' 


? ST dlag 
'tongue* 


7 ST; Tib bran-mo 
'finger' 


Dg i’wlAnt^A'elbow, 
knee' 

? ST ’k'tfaq 'crooked' 


3g; Udin tur'leg, 
foot* 





'.VN ’*’tuk- boil', 
be hot' 
KF'tik'fire* 
NS 'tukV 'burn; 
be hot' 

'^tuki taki 
'burn' 

NS’'''ifaru 

•b'urn' 

'''•warY 

'burn' 

NS *kuwi ‘rain 

7 AA: ECu 
•koyy- 
/<*kuwy- 7/ 
'weV 



ST: Baric'war'fire' 


WCa '^k'^a 'rain' 
ST ’ku 'water' 
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N. aiacrc- 
X^hyla 
proto^s^ 
-forma 


’^matu/i 

'forehead' 


*»aku 
'eye; see' 


*tugi/BV/ 
'ear; hear' 


Auatrio Indo-?acific 




*tali-dali AN *dilah 
" 'tongue' 'tongue' 


^ pari 

‘fingernail’ 


‘'kuni AuA 

'elbow, 'elb 

knee' A=n 


*tari~turi 
° 'legf 


’taki-'tuki Mu; 3ora 
'burn, be tage 
hot' 'be hot, 
burn' 


ku'.va/i 


Dyangadi digai 
Nyungik dwonga 
'ear' I 


’'wina- wuna- 
'to hear* 



"DHalalK ♦ta/Ha/1 

'tongue' 'tongue' 



?p:Kire far 3V/*piri 
'finger' 'fingernail' 





Pp^kuwi'rain' T'^kuwara 
'water* 


kuwi-'/ kiwa 
'rain, water’ 
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INDO-EUROPEAN AND EAST-NOSTRATIC VELAR STOPS 


Vladimir Dyrbo 


V. M. Illlch—Svltych*s prlnlcpal achievement consists In the discovery 
of several non-trlvlal correspondences In the Nostratlc material used for 
comparison, I will elucidate this with an example. 

When the researchers directed their attention to the coincidence of 
roots such as: 1) IE Slou- 'brother's wife' : Ur kalil 'relative by 
marriage (f)' : Alt kall (n) 'wife of a younger brother/son, sister's 
husband'; 2) IE ices- 'cut' : Ur kaca / keca 'knife, spike' : Alt 
k*asa 'cut'; 3) IE kap-/ghabh- 'grab, take, hold' : Ur kappV 'grab' : 
Alt k*apa- / k*aba 'grab'; 4) IE k”o- 'who' : Ur ko-/ku- 'who', etc., - 
they based their observations on a specific resemblance In phonetic shape 
(a similar consonantal structure of the roots) and on a sufficient likeness 
In meaning. The result was the establishment of the following correspon¬ 
dences: IE k, k : Ur k; IE g, g : Ur k^, - and so on. These 
correspondences are trivial, since IE k, k, g^, g etc. can correspond 
only to Ur k (In the Initial position in Uralic there are no other gutturals) 
and having listed these columns of correspondences we actually do not acquire 
any new information. However, when we arrange IE - Eastern Nostratlc (that 
is, lE-Ur-Alt-Dr) correspondences which have gutturals, according to the 
nature of the IE gutturals, then we get an interesting result: 

I. IE LABIO-VELARS: 

Indo-European Eastern Nostratlc Dictionary No . 

1. k”er- 'build/make' Ur kurV-/korV 'weave, baste 236 

(as in sewing), fasten 
together' 
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Alt RurV 'adapt to, build 
arrange' 

Dr KurV- 'weave, tie together 
spin thread' 

2. k”es- 'woven basket, woven Ur kuca- / kocV- 'birch bark 241 
Item' basket/container' 


3. k”r-mi- 'worm, silk¬ 
worm', (?) k”er- 'chew 
up, break' 

4. k"o- 'who' (k”-l- 'what' 
and other interrog. 
pronotjns) 

5. k"el- 'round, to revolve' 


6. k"eie 


'to rest' 


7, k"el- 'kin, family' 


8. g”e8- 'extinguish' 

9. g^eia- 'be healthy, live' 

jj— 

10. g”eia- 'skin, hide' 

A 

11. g”en- 'wife, woman' 

12. (?) g”er3 'to swallow' 

13. (?) g”el- 'to drip, pour, 
gush out; source' 


Alt KorV 'worm, silk worm' 234 

Ur ko-/ku- 'who' 232 

Alt k'a- / k'o- (stem for 
interrog. pronoun) 

(?) Ur kolV 'circle' 202 

Alt KolV '(inter)mix, rotate 
(oneself)' 

Ur koya— 'to lle/rest' 233 


(?) Alt *iai- 'await' 

Dr k5- ^ 'to rest/lie' 

Ur kiiia 'rural commune, 239 

village, dwelling, house' 

Alt KUia 'house(hold)' 

(?) Dr knl 'family, crowd' 

Ur kupsa- Z kopsa- 'extinguish' 185 
(?) Alt gupV 'extinguish' 

Ur kgya 'fat, fatty' 168 

(?) Alt! Kalmyk xoy8 'nou- 
ishing, plentiful' 

Ur koya 'rind, bark, crust' 169 
(?)Alt Kuy-ka 'skin, hide' 

Alt kunl 'one of the wives 178 

(in polygamy)' 

Ur kurkV- 'gullet' 91 

Dr kurkV- 'gullet, throat' 

Ur kfaftV or kulV 'lake, 177 

gulf of a river' 

Alt ' kolV 'lake, bay, over¬ 
flow (noun)' 
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85 


w 

14. g hea- 'light colored or 
Illuminated' 

15. g”her- 'to bum, not, hot 
coals' 

II. I E 

1. ker- (in derivatives) 

'rime, frozen snow- 
cmst, ice' 

2. kem- 'to ruin/break' 

3. Eel- 'stem, stalk, 
prickly stem' 

4. ker- 'hom/antler, 
head, peak/crest' 

5. (?) Ead-/ Keld- 'to fall' 

6. Ees- 'cut' 

7. Eer- 'tie up' 

8. ken- 'empty' (adj.) 

9. kepa- 'hoof, paw' 

10. (?) gero- 'old, decrepit' 


Dr kula- or kola 'reservoir 
pond, lake' 

,Ur kotV 'dawn, sun' 

(?)Alt *gla-w-an 'dawn' 

(?)Alt gur(V) 'hot coals; 95 

catch fire' 

PALATALS : 

Ur klrV . kirte 'frozen 230 

snowcmst 

Alt k*lr(a ) 'rime, hoar¬ 
frost, first snow' 

Alt k*Ir(a) 'to plane, 231 

scrape, shear, snip' 

Alt k«ila 'a thick hair’ 228 

Dr kel ’feather, a hair’ 

Ur kalke 'a hair, combings' 

(?)Ur *kTrek- / *k5rek 227 

'crown (of the head), top 
of the head, uppermost part' 

Dr ketV 'to fall, fall off 225 

Ur ' kScV/kem 'knife, spike' 196 

Mt k«asa 'cut' 

Ur kSrV- 'tie up (strongly), 197 

wrap up' 

Alt k*'dra ' tie up (strongly), 
draw tight' 

Dr kEnV - 'light (in weight)' 226 

Alt k^anu id. 

Dr kappa 'paw' 222 


Dr klr(a) 'old' 


4-3 
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11. glou- * brother's wife' 


12. gieu- 'to chew* 

ghfell- 'illness, damage* 

14. ghele- Zghlee- 'shiny, 
light colored', 
ghleo-dh- 'smooth, shiny* 

15. ghera~ / ghrea- 'dawn, to 
shine * 

16. ghes- 'hand, arm* 

III. IE 

1. kela- * raise/pick (one¬ 
self) up; mountain, hill* 

2. ker-, ker-s- 'black, dark 

3. kap- / ghabh- 'grab, take, 
hold' 


4. ker- , ker-s - 'to bum, 
fry; fire* 


Ur ' kalu 'relative by marriage 162 
(husband's sister, brother's 
wife, etc.); sister’s husband* 

Alt kali(n ) 'wife of younger 
brother/son; sister's husband' 

Dr kal- 'father's brother's 
wife; aunt' 

Alt kabfal 'to chew* 160 

(?)Alt gil(a) 'hurt, be ill, 83 
be sorrowful* 

Ur kifilV- 'smooth and shiny* 84 



Alt gEra 'dawn, morning 82 

light 

Ur kate- 'hand, arm* 80 

Dr kac- id. 

VELARS : 

Alt k*ali- * raise/pick one- 210 
self up* 

Alt Kara 'black* 213 

Dr *^black, dark* 

Ur kappV- 'grab* 190 

Alt k'aba-/k’apa 'grab* 

Dr kaw- / kapp- 'seize (with 
the mouth), snap (at)' 
kava- 'grab' 

Dr kar(V) - 'scorch, be 215 

singed, bum* 

Ur korpe 'to bum* (with 
£<*a in a closed syllable 
preceding a liquid, as in 
polta : pala 'bum') 
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217 


5. ker- 'rind, peel, skin' 


6. kes- 'to comb, scratch' 

7. ken- 'be bom; young' 

8. ker- 'atone, rock' 

9. ket- '(woven) construc¬ 
tion; vessel, container 

10. ke(3)p- 'to fell, to hew' 

11. gol- 'bare, bold’ 

12. gem- 'grab, take, squeeze' 

13. gemb- 'a growth, tumor; 
Up; mushroom' 

14. gher- . ghera- Z ghrea- 

'thorn, spike, branch' 


Ur kgre (< *kare) 'rind, 
peel' 

Alt K3r- 'rind, peel' 

(Also a variant: Ur kere : 

Alt k'eFral) 

Dr kagg- 'combing' (noun) 218 
(cf. Ur *ka|V > Pin kahnaa 
'to rub') 

Dr kan- 'give birth' 211 

Dr kar(a) - 'shore, cliff, 216 

edge' 

Dr katt- tie up, build; 192 

woven construction, vessel, 
container' 

(?)Dr kappu ( < *kappu ? ) 193 

'to dig, pit, hole' 

Dr kalV 'film, thin skin; 156 


bare, smooth' 

Alt Kalfil- 'to skln/peel; 
crust; bare' 

Dr kal- 'to peel/skin 

Dr *kama- ( > kama-lV/ 157 

kxnna-rV ) 'hollow of the 
hand, handful' 

Dr kampV 'mushroom' 158 

Ur kara 'thorn, branch, 78 

conifer' 

Alt gara 'spike, branch, 
conifer' 

Dr kar(a) 'thorn, spike' 
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We note that the IE reconstructions do not yield any information 
whatever which could explain the split of IE gutturals into three types 
(as we know, all attempts by Indoeuropeanlsts to reduce the three series 
of gutturals to two, or to one, have failed). However, if we direct our 
attention to the right-hand columns, it will be seen that in the group 
"IE Labio-Velars" the rounded vowels (u, £, u, S) appear regularly in 
Eastern Nostratlc; in the group "IE Palatals" Eastern Nostratic has front 
vowels (i, e, a); while in the group "IE Velars" Eastern Nostratic has 
the vowel a. 

To put it differently, IE GUTTUSALS HAVE UNDERGONE COMPLEMENTARY 
DISTRIBUTION IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE NATURE OF THE EAST NOSTRATIC VOWELS. 

This phenomenon may be very simply Interpreted if we accept the 
primacy of the East Nostratic vocalism, which was "lost" In IE through the 
system of ablaut which developed in IE, but left traces which are 
visible in the differentiation of three series of gutturals (a result of great 
importance not only for the theory of the IE consonant system, but to an 
even greater degree for the theory of IE vocalism and ablaut). 

It must be emphasized that it is the right-hand column that provides 
information on the causes of the distribution of the IE gutturals, 
and it does so, not by means of its consonants but through its vowels. 
Naturally, this Information is in no way connected with the process of 
selecting the materials: the correspondences were established, on the 
basis of similarity of consonants, and the conclusion Itself not only 
was not foreseen in the course of establishing the lexical correspondences, 
but it seemed to all concerned to be completely improbable. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the significance of this 
result (obtained by Illich-Svitych in 1963) for the Nostratic h 3 T)othesis. 
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THE PREHISTORY OF THE PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 
VOWEL SYSTEM IN COMPARATIVE AND TYPOLOGICAL PERSPEaiVE 


Joseph Greenberg 

1. THE EURASIATIC LANGUAGE FAMILY: I. Indo-European, II. Uralic, 
III. Yukaghir, IV. Altaic (Turkic, Mongolian, Tungusic), 

V. Koreean, VI. Ainu, VII. Japanese, VIII. Nivkh, 

IX.Chukotian, X. Eskimo-Aleut. 

II and III; V, VI, and VII probably -forni subgroups. 

2. Pedersen (1933:309): "Probably Finno-Ugric is to be compared 
to Indo-European in its post-Ablaut stage, while it should 
be compared to Semitic in its pre-Ablaut stage. From this it 
would follow that the separation of Indo-European and Semitic 
was at a more ancient period than that between Indo-European 
and Finno-Ugric." 

Pedersen (1935:330): "The -front-back harmony o-f Uralic is an 
innovation. However there are numerous other cases of vowel 
alternation -for which an internal Uralic explanation has not 
been -found so that one should not exclude the possibility of 
finding traces of Ablaut which are shared with Indo-European." 
(cf. Setaia 1896, Lehtisalo 1933, Steiriitz 1950) 

3. The "standard" doctrine is that i and u are not really vowels 
in PIE but are sonants parallel to r, 1, m and n. For the only 
"true" vowel series we have e (=e grade), o (=o grade), zero 
(=zero grade with loss of accent). These three grades are also 
seen in ey, oy, y"^! and ew, ow, w^u just like er, or and 

etc. Hence i and u can nomore alternate withe and o that can 
r, 1, m or n. 

Huebschmann (1885: 193-4 Das indogermanische Vokalsystem). 

"i and u are only consonants and cannot occur in any 
Ablaut series except with y or w. They can never be lost. 
Whenever they appear now in any series as a vowel, they have 
arisen by secondary processes." 

4. But there are numerous examples of i'"e and u'^o especially in 
Greek, Baltic and Slavic, but also elsewhere. 

a. Guentert, H. (1916: 28-29, Indogermanische Ablautsproblerne) 
concerning Greek words with i and u: 

"These words have always been a true dilemma (eine wahre Crux) 
for scientific linguistic investigation." 

b. Kretschmer, P. (1891, ZfVS 31:378). "In Greek we find 
traces of unaccented vowels whose nature has been up to now 
puzzling (raetselhaft)." 

c. Brugmann, K. (1897, Grundriss, 2nd ed. I. 119), regarding 
Greek, "In many forms i appears where we should expect e 
without it yet having been possible to explain i in a 
satisfactory way." 
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d. Leskien, A. (191D:17, Handbuch der altbulgarischen Bprache, 
5th ed. "The alternation of u and o is unclear." 

e. Pokorny, J. <1959, Indogermanische etymologisches 
Woerterbuch 1.298), concerning eghs 'out of’ refers to Slavic 
and Baltic forms "with difficult i" (mit schwierigem i). 

f. Senn, A. (1966, Handbuch der litauischen Sprache, 78) "One 
of the commonest deviations (Entgleisungen) in Ablaut Series I 
is the introduction of an -i- grade without the help of a 
liquid or nasal." 

g. Schwyzer, E. (1939, Sriechische Grammatik I, 351), "Often 
Greek i^e corresponds to Slavic i'"e (also u^o) . " 

h. Meillet, A. (1934:48, Le slave commun, 2nd ed.)concerning 
Slavic chetyre, chityre 'four’ etc. "II serait imprudent de 
rien affirmer a ce sujet". 

5. a. The "rehabilitation" of i and u as Indo-European vowels 
(Kurylowicz, Schmidt-Brandt, Szemer4nyi, Gamkrelidze and 
Ivanov et al.). 

b. The theory of i and u as reduced forms of e and o 
respectively (Schwa secundum). Szemerenyi (1978, Introduce! (5n 
a la linguistica comparativa, p. 186). "But how could for 
example the strongly accented interrogative pronoun *kwis, 
*kwid be weakened forms?" Full acceptance by Melnichuk (V.Ja. 
1979) and Palmaitis (IF 85, 1980) of i and e, u and o as equal 
alternants. Indifference to accent of iand u, e.g. Slavic 
variants *fs-mi, *6s-mi ’I am’. 

6. RECONSTRUCTION OF INDO-EUROPEAN KWI- 'WHO’ AND I- 
'HE/SHE/IT/THIS’ 


NOM. 

SING, 

. (M.F.) 

KWI-S 

I-S 

NOM. 

, ACC 

. SING. (N.) 

k:wi-d 

I-D 

ACC. 

SING 

. (M.F.) 

KWI-M 

I-M 

GEN. 

SING 


KWE-SYD 

E-SYO 

DAT. 

SING 


KWE-SMOI 

E-SMOI 

NOM. 

PL. 

(M.F.) 

KWEY-ES 

EY-ES 


(Szemerenyi, 1978, Introduccibn a la linguistica 
comparativa) 

cf. Lydian qe-, qi- alternate stems of the relative pronoun. 

7. PROPOSED INDO-EUROPEAN VOWEL SOUND SYSTEM 
I E U 

E A>0 0 
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8. I.E. *KWENE AND CQBNATE EURASIATIC FORMS 


a. I.E. -*kwene ’indefinite’ (Pokorny 1959:641), Sanskrit 
-cana as in kaS-cana ’anyone’, Avestan —cina, Sermanic — in as 
in Old SaKon hwer-gin; Anglo-Saxon hwei^—gen; Old High -Berman 
wer-gin ’somewhere’; Old Norse hver—gi ’nowhere’. 


DIRECT SINBULAR 

SINBULAR STEM 

PLURAL 

FINNISH 

KEN 

KE-, KEN- 

KE-T-KA 

KARELIAN 

KEN 

KE-, KEN- 

KE-T 

INBRIAN 

KEN 

KE- 

KE-T 

KOLA LAPP 

KENE ’ANYONE’ 

KENE- 

KE-B-NE 


KE ’WHO’ 

KE- 

KE-B 

ZYRYAN 

KIN 

KIN- 

KIN-JQZ 

YUKA6HIR 

KIN 

KIN- 


MDNSOLIAN 

KEN 

KEN- 

KE-D 

ALEUT 

KIN 

K IN- 

KIN-KU-T 


WAN ’THIS’ 

WAN 

WA-KU-S 

ASIATIC ESKIMO KI-NA (absolutive) 

KI-TUM- 

KIN-KU-T 


TA“NA 'THIS'’ 

TA-M- 

TA-KU-T 


c. Korean -kena generalizing enclitic e.g. n'u kao-kena ’who 
comes-ever’=’whoever comes’. 

Nivkh aij-ha-gin ’whoever’; a^’who?’ ha- ’to be’. 
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9. SOME VOWEL SYSTEMS 

!• 

I A U g 

E A 0 

CHUKCHI VOWEL HARMONIC SYSTEM IBOBORAS, 1934) 


CHUKCHI (SKORIK 1979), KORYAK AND KAMCHADAL VOWEL HARMONIC SYSTEM 


I Y U 

E A 0 

NIVKH VOWEL SYSTEM <WITH SURVIVALS OF HEI8HT HARMONY) 


I E U 

E 0<A O 

PROPOSED INDO-EUROPEAN SYSTEM 
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REMARKS ON HISTORICAL PHONOLOGT; 

FROM NOSTRATIC TO INDO-EUROPEAN 

Mark kaiser 

[What follows are comments on M. kaiser's presentation. Under A (see 
data below) he cites the traditional interpretation of IE laryngeals: laryngeal 
*H|, i.e., a palatal [h] before IE *e does not change the quality of this vowel, 
whereas , a "regular" laryngeal [h], transforms the following “e to *a; as 
for IE - [h"l, it changes the following ‘e to *0. IE laryngeals disappeared 
in all IE daughter languages except Anatolian (and Armenian?), hence the 
Greek reflexes e, a, o. In Anatolian, IE *a and *o became *a ( > Hittite a). 
Anatolian data show clearly that either the traditional interpretation of IE 
laryngeals was wrong or some substantial elements were lacking in it. 
kurylowicz's introduction of an additional laryngeal was not enough. It 
would explain only the reflexes of an unstable laryngeal ( > in Anatolian 
and Hittite) versus a stable one (> *h in Anatolian [ > Hittite h]) before ‘a ( > 
a). It would not account for cases like "unstable laryngeal « ‘o" versus 
"stable laryngeal + *o" (despite the lack of differentiation between IE *a and 
*0 in Anatolian). Cf. IE *hant- front' > Anat. *hant- id. > Hitt, hant- id. versus 
IE *howi- sheep' > Anat. ‘hawi- id. > Luw. hawi- id. 

kurylowicz's approach was elaborated by Eichner whose main 
distinction was between "IE *h^ ", a stable laryngeal which has been 
preserved in Anatolian (changing the following ‘e to ‘a), and "IE ‘h^, ‘hj " 
(and "zero") which disappeared in Anatolian. This approach has several 
weak points: 1 ) The difference between IE *hant- and *howi- remains 
unexplained (an introduction of a special laryngeal, which does not disappear 
but also does not turn the preceding vowel to ‘a, is required): 2 ) A 
complex set of units is postulated (*hj, 'hj , "zero") to explain the difference 
between IE vowels *-e-, *0-, ‘-a- in roots in which Anatolian lacks an initial 
laryngeal. 

A much simpler explanation is the following; IE had a stable laryngeal 
(say, *X) which became Anatolian *h ( > Hittite and/or Luwian h), as well as 
an unstable laryngeal (say, *H) which disappeared in Anatolian. 
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Under B and C Kaiser cites Nostratic sources (consonants **q, **9 
[="back g"], **x, **jf ) of IE ‘X, as well as those (**h, *’S . ’*•') of IE *H. 
Nostratic data confirm an IE reconstruction made when taking archaic 
Anatolian into account. Nostratic shows that IE sequences ‘Xa-, *Xo- retain 
the vowel "a, "o of Nostratic; IE ‘Ha-, *Ho-, 'He- retain "a, "o, “e 
respectively. 

Under D Kaiser cites Nostr. roots and their reflexes in Nostr. daughter 
languages (IE, Afro-Asiatic. Kartvelian, Uralic, Altaic, Dravidian). Sets 1 - 8 
include Nostr. roots with initial consonants which merged into IE 'H- 
(unstable laryngeal: "zero" in Anatolian). Sets 11-19 include Nostr. roots 
with initial consonants which merged into IE *X- (stable laryngeal: 
preserved in Anatolian as *h). Sets 21-22 include Nostr. roots with non¬ 
initial consonants which became IE '-X-. Note that this 'X changed the 
preceding front vowel into '-a-. 

There is a possibility that IE *X represented, actually, not one but two 
IE "laryngeals," namely a voiceless *x (which has been preserved in 
Armenian: cf. sets 12, 13; cf. also Armenian haviw shepherd", and other 
words with h- of IE origin: in Anatolian the reflex was *h-. cf. Luwian hawi-, 
Lycian xawa "sheep"), and a voiced (which disappeared in Armenian but 
remained in Anatolian: cf. sets 16, 18, 19). IE *x originated from Nostr. 
voiceless consonants "q, “i; whereas IE originated from Nostr. voiced 
consonants "9, . 

Under E Kaiser provides correspondences between IE stops (T - 'p, 't, 
•k/'lc/'k*" in traditional notation, etc.), Afro-Asiatic. Kartvelian and Nostratic 
stops. It is quite possible that the IE triad of stops was actually L T, D 
(where the strong I might have been an aspirated Th). 

Under F the IE triad of stops is represented in terms of the "glottalic 
theory " (traditionally voiced - "glottalic"). The last column shows Bombard s 
incorrect interpretation of phonetic correspondences between IE D (- T’ in 
"glottalic theory ") and T, on the one hand, and Nostratic T, T" on the other 
hand. According to IlliC-Svityf and Dolgopolsky, IE D < Nostr. T; IE T < Nostr. 
T’ (this rule is well supported by language material). According to Bombard, 
IE D (his T’) < Nostr. T’; IE T< Nostr. T (this ""rule"" is not supported by 
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language material as has been shown in several reviews of Bombard's book 
Towards Proto-Nostratic ). 

Sets presented under G show that Semitic (and other) borrowings into 
IE contain D or Dh where the donor language had D (or a voiced fricative). IE 
had T where the donor language had T'. (IE eiamples are given in terms of 
this theory. It is clear that Semitic glottalized stops are not reflected in IE as 
"glottalized stops" but as plain stops, whereas Semitic voiced [and voiceless] 
stops are reflected in IE as "glottalized stops". These facts strongly refute the 
"glottalic theory.") 

Finally, refer to kaiser's H. According to T. Gamkrelidze, there are 
many IE borrowings in kartvelian. Even if we accept this thesis, it remains 
unclear why IE "glottalized stops" (traditionally D) are regularly interpreted 
in kartvelian as voiced, and not glottalized, consonants. On the other hand, 
IE "glottalized stops" are not regularly rendered as T' in kartvelian. But one 
can not accept the idea of extensive borrowings of IE words into kartvelian 
since almost all these words belong to the core vocabulary (body parts, 
words like know', lie', put', run (water)', 'warm', high, big', earth', etc.) 
Such words are seldom borrowed from language to language. In most of the 
cited sets we deal with Nostratic heritage in both IE and kartvelian and not 
with borrowings. This is supported by exact phonetic correspondences 
between IE and Kartv. cognates (see tables in the first volume of IlliC- 
SvityX's Nostratic dictionary). 

As for the comparison made in the first set (IE ‘iuk'-om yoke' 
[traditionally ‘iug-omi : kartv. *i^-el- id.), it seems to be incorrect. As Illic- 
SvityX showed in 1965, kartv,‘ujel-is a borrowing from Semitic *yull 
(with metathesis). 

The absence of extensive IE borrowing in kartvelian (or vice versa) 
shows that Indo-Europeans and kartvelians were not neighbors. Striking 
similarities between both languages (reflected in the stable lexicon, 
grammatical elements and morphonology) can be explained not by mutual 
influence but as Nostratic heritage. Both IE and kartvelian apparently 
originated from two closely related West-Nostratic dialects, both having 
evolved from some ancient Nostratic dialect (this being a hypothesis first 
formulated by I. Diakonoff). - V.S.] 
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A. 

IE > Greek Hittite 


•Hj^e > 
* 82 ® > 
*H3e > 

e 

a 

0 


e 

ha, a 
ha, a 



B. 

Nostr. 

> 

AA 

C 

Kartv, ' 

1 IE. 

> Ht. 

**q 


X 

• ^ 1 

X 

h 

A * 9 


Y 

Y 

1 ^ 

h 

**x 


1 ? 

X 

X 

h 

A A Y 



Y 

X 

h 

**h 


h 

h>0 

X/H 

(?) h/0 




h>0 

H 

0 



r 

h>0 1 

H 

0 

**7 


7 

h>0 1 

H 

0 


D. 

1. **7esA 'dwell, stay' > IE *Hes- 'be' (Ht. es-); AA *7Is 'be', etc.; Dr. 

*esA '(settle) a place'. 

2. **7ita 'eat' > IE *Hed- 'id' (Ht. et- 'id'. Arm. utem 'I eat' < *od-); 

AA "t(j)7/7(j)t 'id'; Mongolian *ide- 'id'. 

3. **7oq'i 'sharp' > IE *Ho(c- id. (Ht. akkala 'furrow', Lat. occa 

'harrow'); AA *7uk' 'sharp'; Ur. *ok(k)V id.; Alt.: Turkic *ogi 
'arrow, bow', Mong. *oki 'tip', etc. 

4. **7e/i 'demon, pronoun' > IE *He- 'id' (Ht. e- 'id'); AA *j 'id'; Kart. 

*(h)i 'id'; Turkic ‘-i 'possessive suffix'; Mongolian *i- '3rd sg 
pronoun'; Tungus i '3rd sg. prn.'; Korean i 'demon, prn.'; Mong. 
*e- 'id'; Dravidian *e/i 'id'; Uralic *e-/i- 'id'. 

5. **llj)a7(il 'fire' > IE *Ha(H)i > *Hai- 'burn, shine' (Ht. *aya- > ai-, 

a-, e- 'be warm, hot'); AA »h6tj (Eg. l}7j 'fire, to shine'). 

6. **harV 'set free, become free' > IE *Har- 'id' (Ht. arawa- 'free', 

Lyc. arawa 'exempt from tax or duty', Lith. arvas 'free'); 

AA *tir(r)- 'liberate, free-born'. 

7. **ral'V 'cross over (a mountain)' > IE *Hal- 'on that side / beyond 

that'; AA *T1- 'cross over a mountain, climb, summit'; Turkic 
*al(a) 'id'; Mongolian (MidMong. alu-s 'further, on that side'); 
Tungus *al(a) 'distant, removed'. 

8. **randV 'man' > IE *Handh- 'id' (Hitt. antu(wa)hha-, antuhsa- 'id'); 

AA (Cush. *rVnd- 'people, family, kin'). 

9. **horV 'rise, move upward' > IE 'Hor- 'rise, move' (Ht. arai- 'rise, 

stand up'. Arm. y-ar-ne-m 'I arise', Gk. ornumi 'I agitate, set in 
motion', Gk. ornumai 'move, arise, rush, hurry', Lat. orior 'I 
arise'); AA *hr 'move, agitate'; .Mongolian *ora-/*oro 'enter'; 
Tungus *ora- 'top of object, climb up'; Korean ori- 'rise up'; 
Turl<ic *ora- 'rise up, elevated place'. 

10. **ha 'demonstrative pronoun' > IE *Ha-n 'id' (Ht. a- 'id', Gk. an 

'perhaps, another time,' Lat. an 'and, perhaps' (cf. IE *Hanio- 
> Ht. anni- 'that'. Arm. an, ajn 'he, this, that' etc.)); AA *ha; 
Kartvelian *ha- 'id'. 
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11. **qalV 'lower' > IE (Ht. halie- 'get down on one's knees,' hallu(i)- 

'low, deep'); AA *xl- 'id'; Uralic *ala 'lower part'; Turkic *.>1- 
'id'; Kor. arai 'under'. 

12. **qant'V 'front' > IE *Xant- (Ht. hant- 'front part'). Arm. hano'em 

'I lead'; AA *xn[^] 'front/southern part, nose'; Tungus *anta 
(Evenki antaya 'southern slope', Ude anta 'id', etc.); Kor. antha 
'front'. 

13. **qap'V 'seize' > IE *Xap- 'id' (Ht. happina- 'rich'. Arm. hap'ap'el 

'steal'); AA *xp' 'id'; Kartv. ‘ql/p- 'id'; Altaic *ab/pu- 'id'. 

14. **xuj[a] 'life' > IE *Xwi- (Ht. hui-t- 'live'); AA ‘^iwj 'live'; 

Turkic (Yakut uja- /uja- 'age, man's'life, generation, kin'); 

Tungus *uje 'age, man's life, generation'; Mongolian *uje 'joint, 
kin, age'; Dravidian *uj[el 'live'. 

15. **[x]ujV 'I' > IE (Ht. -hhi 'ending of Ist sg., hi- conjugation', 

Luwian -hha 'ending of Ist ps., past tense');"Kartvelian *x-w- 
'prefix of 1st ps. subject'. 

16. **9[alrHV 'crush' > IE *yarH- 'crush, break apart' (Ht. harra- 'break in 

small pieces, tear apart', Luw. harra- ?'mill', Arra.'araur 'plough'; 
AA (Akkad, hararu 'id'); Kartvelian *y(alry - 'grind (get coarse- 
ground flour)'; ?Tungus *ara- 'grain, bran'. 

17. **9ujru or **9uwr[u) 'flow, a liquid' > IE *yaur-, *ywar- > *ywer-, 

*yur- 'water, river, rain' (Luw. hurammi- 'irrigated'); AA *ywr 
'get wet, wet lowland, lake' (Arab, ywr 'water, be absorbed', 

Somali hur 'lake'); Kartvelian ‘ywar- 'flow, pour, get wet'. 

18. **yark'a or **yarq'a 'keep, prevent' > IE "yark-Z'yrak- (> "yrek- (Ht. 

har(k)- 'have, hold'. Arm. argel 'obstacle, impediment'); AA 
*Trk' 'impede, prevent'; ?Turkic *ark'an 'lasso'. 

19. '"•yUc'HA 'bone' > IE *yost(H)- 'id' (Gk. osteon, Lat. os, 01. asth-i, 

Ht. hastai- 'bone'. Arm. os-k-r 'id'); AA ‘fas 'bone, cartilage' 

(S. Cushitic *?oc- 'cheekbone'). 

20. **diTu 'put' > IE *deHw- (Ht. tai-/tija, Luw. tuwa-); AA *wdr(j)/*dr; 

Kart. *dw-/*d-. 

21. **7eqLu 'to shine' > IE ‘seXwel- > IE *saXwel- or *saX“el- 'sun, 

luminary' (Luw. sel)w- 'lamp'; AA: Sem. *sxl 'make transparent'; 

Ur. *jeLa- or *jiLa 'to shine, daylight', etc. 

22. **p'iywe 'fire' > IE *paXwor or 'paX or (Ht. pahhuwar); AA. *prw 

id.; Ur. *plwe 'warm, hot' etc. 

E. 

I-E A-A Krt Nostratic 

T T' T' < T' 

D T T < T 

Dh D D < D 

F. 

I-E A-A Krt Nostratic IE per Bombard 

*ji T*^ T* y T* 

T* T T < T > T 

D D D < D > D 
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G. 

PIE ''*g( h lait'< PS ^gadj- 'kid, small goat' 

PIE "*k'“ern-" 'millstone' < PS *gurn- 'threshing iloor' 

PIE "•t'apfhl" 'sacrafice, offering' < PS *-dablj- 

PIE "*k'”ou-" 'bull, cow' : PS-Sumerian: Eg. n-g;w 'bull'. Sum. 

gu, gud 'id * 

PIE "*ak'ro-" 'field' : Sum. [agar] 

PIE "q[h)e/op[h1'ape' : Heb. k'op etc. (PS *k') 

PIE "*p[hlelek1h]U-" 'axe' : PS *plk' 

PIE "*Ic[hlf-n-" 'horn' : PS *k'arn- 

PIE "*d[h]" ("*Hand[hl-" 'a type of edible plant' : PS *hint'-). 

H. 

IE *iuk'-om 'yoke' : K *UY“el- 'id'. 

IE (dial.) *t'ig[hl- 'she-goat' : K *dqa- 'id'. 

IE *k'(e)n- 'know' : K *g(e)n- 'hear, understand, realize' 

K *gon- 'think, recollect'. 

IE *k[hlert'- 'heart' : K 'ip-k'erd- 'chest'. 

IE *k'eb[h 1-/*!<'eplh 1 - 'jaw, mouth; eat'," nasalized in *lt'emb[hl-, 
•k'omblh]-) : K *k'b-en-/*k'b-in- 'bite', *k'b-il- 'tooth'. 

IE *ma/ot(hl- 'biting insect; worm' : K *mat'l- 'worm*. 

IE *k[hlerp[h)- 'gather (harvest, fruits)' : K ‘k^rep- 'pick', 

*k'reb-/k'erb-/*k'fb- 'gather, get ready'. 

IE ’^'''ekfhls- '6' : K: Georgian ekws- 'id'. 

IE *olt[h3tlhl (o)- 'four fingers' : K •(o)stx(o)- '4'. 

IE *tep- 'warm' (*t[h)ep[h1-) : K *t'ep- 'to warm (oneself)'. 

IE *dthle4th]-om- 'earth' : K *diqa 'clay'. 

IE •d[h]eH- 'put' : K *d(e)w- 'lie, put'. 

IE ‘leglhl- 'lie' : K *l(a)g- 'put; plant'. 

IE *d(hlen- 'run (water)' : K *de/in- 'run (water)', ‘dg- 'melt'. 

IE *omb[hl- 'navel' : K *up'e/*op'a 'id'. 

IE ‘bthlel- 'blow, inflate' : K ber- 'id'. 

IE *b[hler^[h1-/*b[h1fg(h)- 'high, tall, big, strong' : K *bfg- 'firm, 
strong, tall, large'. 
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THE RED MARBLES OF PHONOLOGICAL AND SEMANTIC 
STABILITY THROUGH THE AGES 


Mary Key 


From every continent in the world examples of similar linguistic 
forms are drawn together to illustrate the perseverance of sound and 
meaning throughout the ages* The elements, whether phonological or 
semantic, proceed throughout the centuries in an orderly and systematic 
way. This can be seen in the way sounds that perseverate relate to 
each other. For example, if p has a relationship with m, then it is 
likely that another in the stop series will have a relationship with 
a nasal, such as k with Another example: if b relates to mb, then 
it is likely that d relates to nd, and so on. 

I believe that a semantic framework will also show how elements of 
meeining are seen to be related to each other. The theoretical framework 
that I am suggesting would show that meanings have to be connected to 
each other in a systematic way, even though the examples may not be 
readily seen, as they are in phonology. The semantic elements rise 
out of the perceptions of human beingS: shapes, configurations, 
proportions, colors, and such. These, in turn are related to function 
and need of the humeui being moving through space and time. The results 
are lexical items which are being identified in languages of the world. 

I use a parable to discuss these stable elements, calling them the 
"red marbles". 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 
FOR LONG-RANGE GENETIC CLASSIFICATION 


Sydney Lamb 


Genetic classification of languages usually follows the 
family tree theory, despite its known weaknesses. Yet some 
findings in long-range comparison, like those we see in dialect 
areas, would be better treated by a theory that would allow 
chain relationships. 

Less recognized is the fact that genetic classification also 
implicitly assumes another theory, namely that there are such 
things as languages, as identifiable units that can be classi¬ 
fied. Perhaps generally considered too obviously correct to 
call into question, this covert theory actually does have weak¬ 
nesses. It is largely an illusion resulting from quantitative 
factors which work together in macroscopic treatments. There 
are two such quantitative factors, both involving very large 
numbers in the typical modern case: (1) Languages usually have 
very large numbers of speakers; (2) What we call a language is, 
for any individual speaker, a system consisting of a very large 
number of interconnected sign-like units, for which the term 
'nection' has been proposed (Lamb 1984, 1987). This system, 
however, has no boundaries separating it from other cognitive 
systems, and it is both fluid in the individual and variable 
among individuals. 

What comparative linguistics generally works with are 
nections of a very durable type, namely basic vocabulary items, 
and the assumption is made that a collection of such basic 
signs is associated with the elusive object called a language. 
The reality, however, is the individual collection of signs, 
not the elusive conglomerate called a language. The latter is 
a collection of varying individual cognitive systems each of 
which is a fluid collection of nections. 

Both of these quantities, commonly very large in the modern 
world, may have been much smaller in earlier periods during the 
past hundred thousand years: (1) much smaller speech 
communities, (2) "languages" with smaller numbers of signs. 
Under such conditions the phenomena of language spread, 
diversification, and diffusion, together with the possibility 
of "language" mixture, may have been quite different from those 
observed when the two quantities are very large. 


Lamb, Sydney M. 1984. Semiotics of language and culture. 

In Semiotics of Culture and Language (eds. Robin Fawcett, 
M. A. K. Halliday, Sydney M. Lamb, and Adam Makkai), 
vol. 2. London: Frances Pinter. 

1987. Linguistics, semiotics, and the human 
information system. Georgetown University Round Table 
1986 (ed. Simon P. X. Battestini), pp. 51-63. 
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EA8T-N0STRATIC: ALTAIC AND DRAVIDIAN 
KarlllBBgH 

Moet comparative historical research Into cognates starts with 
lexical material and neglects other domains of language. Naturally , it Is 
the entire word with which the explorer of little-known or unknown 
languages Is confronted first; thus, the basic works concerning the 
relationship of languages are founded upon lexical materiel. But this 
approach can be very elusive, as shown by the evidence of New English, 
Osman-Turkish, Malay, Korean, Japanese, Annamite, and a number of other 
languages. With the progress of time and research. It has become evident 
that phonological and grammatical facts are of no lesser significance. In a 
similar way, with some variation, phonology and syntax are open to 
Influences from outside-although to a lesser degree than the lexical stock. 

Most resistant against foreign Influences Is always morphology. 
Morphological resistance Is recognizable even In languages which have lost 
their morphology to a considerable degree-e.g. New Engllsh-and can 
probably be considered a language universal. Thus, parallels or even 
Identical features. Including prae-. In-, and suffixes, are the very 
fundamentals of genetic relationships among languages. The applicability 
of such features may diminish In Instances of greatly disturbed linguistic 
development caused by migrations, conquests, ethnic mixture or 
absorption, or political repression, and In Instances of temporary 
makeshift communication such os pidgins, creoles, and the like, which are 
mostly isolated, local, transient phenomena. 

Of the three Outer Altaic language families—Korean, Japanese, end 
Ryukyu—Korean, In contradistinction to the others, poses a number of 
problems which must be due to the presence of sub- and adetrata 
indigenous to the Korean Peninsula. Of the non-Altalc languages still 
extant In that area, Nivx (Giljak) and Ainu, In their earlier stages, are to 
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be considered possible ond probable substrate (Ainu also of Japanese). But 
thin must ftsvs Sssn other languages which eKerted an influence on 
Korean, spoken by some of the then numerous ‘‘bortorlan* tribes mentioned 
in Chinese historical sources. Unfortunately, these sources do not mention 
any of the titles used by native chieftains, as is often done with regard to 
various Altaic tribes. 

The same problems arise in the research of the Tungus languages of 
East Siberia, where ancient contacts with Chukchi-Kamchadals are to be 
expected In the entire lower Amur Basin. This area had probably been, 
before the Altaic expansion to Northeast Asia, the roaming ground of 
proto-Chukchi-Kamchadals, 1.e. the peoples who later receded to extreme 
Northeast Asia, where they occupied great parts of the Chukchi Peninsula 
and Kamchatka, In close proximity to the Eskimos. The Chukchi-Kamchadal 
languages have some features In common with languages of North America, 
and not only those of the Northwest. Vasllevic and Cinclus now ond then 
cite Chukchi lexical parallels, as they had postulated some ancient 
contacts of Tungus with Chukchi. On the subject of sub- ond adstroto in 
Tungus, one may assume the existence of some pre-Altaic peoples, of 
unknown origin and affiliations, who hod lived In the vast Leno-Aldon 
Plains. However, their Influence upon Altaic (os well as Turkic ond 
Mongolian) cannot be os yet. If ever, clearly determined, for we ore still 
for from any definite classification of non-Altolc elements, lexical or 
otherwise. In the various Altaic families. We may soy the some for 
Turkic, not to mention historically undocumented Altaic languages. 
Because of the vast expansion of Altaic over Eurasia, from Northeast 
Siberia as for west os deep into Eastern Europe, the lexical material of 
Altaic has been thickly Interspersed with non-Altalc elements. 

In Dravidlan, the situation is very similar to that In Altaic. Of the 

non-DravIdlan eiements, only those of Indo-European ore clearly 

recognizable, but, even here, cases occur In which It Is not clear whether 
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the matter le one of borrowing or genetic relationship. The Dravidlan 
languages are, with few exceptions, not considered genetically related to 
Indo-European, and many Dravidologists give no serious thought to the 
possibility of genetic relationships with other language families, not even 
Altaic or Urallc. This attitude persists In spite of the fact that Caldwell, 
the first great explorer of Dravidlan, had, In his 'Comparative Grammar,' 
repeatedly drawn parallels with Urallc and Altaic (called by him 
'Scythian') which are still valid today. Dravidlan was later compared with 
Urallc (by 0. Schrader), Hungarian (Hevesy), Uralo-Altalc (Gouda), Basque 
(Lahovary), African languages (P6I with Telugu, by Homburger), again 
Urallc (Tyler), Japanese (Tamil and Japanese only, by Ono), end, finally, 
Elamite (McAlpIn). 

If one takes Into consideration the Dravido-Altaic relationship, a 
number of Dravidlan problems appear in a different light and become 
resolved. One Is the problem of Brahul and the migration of the 
proto-DravIdlans to the Subcontinent, which leads to certain conclusions 
concerning the other language families of India, Munda and Sino-Tibetan 
(Tibeto-Burmese), as well as the distribution of the peoples of western 
Asia. The participial and gerundlal constructions of Dravidlan become 
transparent when compared with their equivalents In Altaic. The 
Dravidlan Influence on the morphology, and even more notably the syntax, 
of Indo-Aryan, Is matched by the Influence of Altaic on the morphology and 
syntax of Slavic (probably even of Galto-Slavlc), particularly Old Bulgarian 
and Old Russian. In all of these areas one finds features exhibiting genetic 
relationship, particularly In the morphology of the noun and the nominal 
forms of the verb—with etymologically Identical suffixes of cose and 
number—and In the pronoun. In the latter, however, possessive 
suffixatlon had apparently never developed In Dravidlan (os opposed to 
Urallc and Altaic), or hod been lost in Altaic, whose three Outer Languages 

do not seem ever to hove hod possessive suffixatlon. 
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The East Nostratic unity of Urallc, Altaic, and Dravldlan has becon^e 
aleerly rseGgnizabte. These languages form a closely bound entity, 
related In turn to West Nostratic, Indo-European, Kartvellan, and Afro- 
Asiatic. At the present stage of research, no other languages can be 
classified with East Nostratic. While Jukaglr Is probably an ancient 
offshoot of Urallc, Chukchi-Kamchadal Is not a Urallc language, though It 
shows some related features. It remains to be seen whether It, along with 
Eskimo-Aleut, might be viewed In terms of a more remote genetic 
relationship with East Nostratic. On the other hand. Languages such as 
Ainu, Glljak, Jenisejic, Nahall (In central India) and Burushaski (In the 
Hunza-Nagar District, W. Himalayas) cannot be Included in Nostratic. This 
conclusion, I think. Is likewise valid for Elamite, Sumerian, Northwest and 
Northeast Caucasian, and the ancient Caucaso-Mediterranean (Paleo- 
European) languages, of which Basque Is the sole survivor. 

I do not feel competent to Judge the situation of Afro-Asiatic, which 
has extended far Into Central Africa. Within this large family, I am 
amazed at both the quantity and quality of features of genetic relationship 
with other families, which would rather warrant the maintenance of 
Afro-Asiatic within West Nostratic or, at least, Nostratic. 
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ETAK-ATHAPASCAN - NORTH CAUCASIAN 
SOUND CORRESPONDENCES 


Sergei Nikolaev 


I Nikolaev has "added" the Na-Dene (Eyak-Athapascan) languages to 
the Sino-Caucasian phylum which, according to Starostin, consists of North- 
Caucasian, Yeniseian and Sino-Tibetan languages. The data below are some 
examples from Nikolaev's paper entitled Sino-Caucasian Languages in 
America . The Eyak-Athapascan (EA) data represent a revised reconstruction 
by Nikolaev. 

Note that the reconstruction by Starostin of North-Caucasian (PNC) 
consonantism (as presented in his paper Nostratic and Sino-Caucasian. 1988) 
is less complex than that in the present abstract; see Starostin op.cit. for 
details. - V.S. 1 


Regarding Nikolaev's transcription, note the following: 
k,-k'^, etc. 

3„- 3'"' etc. 

I ( - H in Starostin's paper) indicates pharyngalization of the 
preceding sound 

( ) means "might be present" 

[ ] indicates a tentative reconstruction 
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PNC 

PEA 

PNC 

PEA 

b,p 

W- 

i 

V 

s- 



V Vy 
s,ss 

✓ 

s 

P*,w 

w 

W 

-V 

m 

w-,m/0 


t 



S^- 

d 

d 

0 




L 

-L 

t 

t-,d 

L' 

L' 

t* 

t’ 

l-//w-,n//m//0 

LL 

L-.l/L' 

n 



L'L' 

4/L' 

c 

c-,3 

L 

1- 

3 

s 

i 

4- 

33 

c’-/s 

h 

L- 

c’c’ 

c’ 

LL 

-4 

8,SS 

s 

LL 

L- 

c 

c- 

L'L' 

L 

o 

<=i 


i 

4- 

33o 

c^/%- 

g 

g 

CCo 

/ 

c- 

k 

k-/x- 

c'c^ 

c'-/so- 

go 

8o 

i 

3- 

k'fo) 

k’fo)(g) 

c c 

c'-(//s) 

c'- (3) 

X 

g- 

i 

1- 

XX 

X- 


s 

G^o) 

Bfo)- 


VUli'-) 

q 

k-/x- 

cc' 

-3 

R 

g- 

d't' 

0 

i- 

<iYo) 

kYo) 

/ 

So 

s 


Ho)'^ 

'i 

s- 

qq 

k-/x 

t' 

c' (5) 

q'q' 

X 

I'p 





•So- 


X 

5o 

^0- 

? 

? 


6 ‘^■ 



s 

hh 

h 

‘io 

h 

1 

1 

r 

u 

n 

y 


k'-.x/? (H) 

y-/x- 

x-.x/? 

?-/h- (h) 

w-,x (h) 

-%o O') 

w-/x 

-X 

d-,el101In^ 
w- 

y-//?-.y 


PNa-DENE/EA 

*kjjVh(M)d 'lip' 

*^alm 'stomach, belly, womb' 
*!?'iyVk' 'guts' 

*xB? 'grease,oil' 

*bax 'grease' 

*k'um? 'fish-eggs; kidney' 

*kahL 'skin, bark' 

*gu?(n)d 'knee' 

*c'em(?) 'leg, bone' 

*de4 'blood' 

*t'a(n)h 'feather' 

*c'ek' 'navel' 

*q'eMgs 'gristle' 

*gan 'arm' 

*(?'q iy 'woman' 

*lah3 (ro-e-) 'father-in-law// 

son-in-law' 

'j 

*iTnh woman, wife' 

*gV^ 'dog, wolf 


PNC 

*k J,emt' V 

*cc£|aymi 'gall liver' 

*c' aq' q' V 

*Xo4Il(H)i (^-e-,-1-) 'fat, grease' 
(W-3-) 

*k'k' 5 mbV 'kidney' 

*qqaLV (w -i-) 

*q'„'9lntV (bJq'q^-) 'knee, elbow' 
*yec' c'q emV 
*r'aL'L'i 'meat' 

*t'I?rmV 'feather, wing' 

*c'onk'V (W-g-) 

*q'amq'a^V ( q'q'-) 

*GG(j4InV / *n4IGGoV 

‘^^^[ilyV 

*n4wc^jj^V 'son-in-law; husband' 

*44nhV 

*g„a35 
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THE LINGUISTIC SITUATION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


IlyaPeirof 

The present summary contains information about research done by the 
author (including that effectuated in cooperation with other scholars) in 
the field of comparative-historical study of the East and Southeast Asian 
language families. Such a compilation is Justified by the fact that our 
publication process is very slow; consequently, the results obtained ten to 
twelve years ago ore still 'forthcoming'. 

Specific problems of comparative studies in the outlined area arise 
from the lack of primary reconstructions, which is caused in turn by a 
shortage of data available. Therefore, one must limit oneself to the data 
of living languages in order to reconstruct a family proto-language, rather 
than using a methodically more preferable step-by-step procedure. Of 
course, such a palliative method is much more risky. 

In order to make one's way through a great number of languages, one 
must use lexicostatistics with only a rather vague idee of phonemic 
correspondences between the languages under comparison. For this reason, 
the following results are of a quite preliminary character. 

I. Austro-Asiatic and Austro-Tai 

The most general classification of Austro-Asiatic (AA) distinguishes 
five main branches: Mon-Khmer, Munda, Khasi, Nicobar, and Aslian. The 
status of the last is quite uncertain, however, since almost no data are 
available to me. My main efforts have been applied to Mon-Khmer (MK), 
since there are far from sufficient data for reconstructing Munda 
(PInnow's work Is obsolete) and Nicobar. 

A direct comparison of Khmer, Mon, Chrau, Vietnamese, and Wa has 
resulted in a copious Mon-Khmer lexicon which also Includes known AA 

parallels. The Vietnamese and Wa data have been checked against, and 
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portiolly include, the late Netel'je Sokolovskoja's Proto-Vlet-Muong and 
my own Proto-Wa raoonstructlons. The above lexicon has become a base 
for a working version of Mon-Khmer comparative phonology. 

New Chinese cources hove mode It possible to reconstruct Proto-Mioo 
and Proto-Voo and, os a further step, a common Proto-Mi oo-Yoo. The 300 
roots of the latter obtained so for hove been compared with the Proto-MK 
lexicon and AA date. These comparisons have corroborated the hypothesis 
of remote genetic relations between these language groups. Miao-Vao 
should not, to my mind, be directly included in AA; it is rather one of two 
taxonomically similar branches of a postulated Miao-Austro-Asiatic 
family. 

Regarding Austronesian (AN), there is a continual problem of 
classification. Recent iexicostatistical study by the author points to a 
concentration of main AN branches In West Austronesia: the distance 
between Malayan, Tagalog, and Maanjan is the same as, say, that between 
any of them and Tongan or Tsou. Another current hypothesis, that of an 
early separation of Taiwan groups from the AN stock, has proved invalid. 
The only phonetic argument for this hypothesis—namely that of 
independent *1 and "c, and several and •h —has no value, since the 
difference between the above phonemes is accounted for by ancient 
accentuation. 

The methodically correct reconstruction of Proto-Kadai (PK) has 
become possible thanks to recent publications by Chinese linguists. 
Proto-Li and Proto-Kam-Sul reconstructions have been carried out in the 
manner of the Chuang-Tai reconstruction by Li Fang Kuei. Ail three, 
compared with Ong Be and Lakkia data, have given rise to a small PK 
cmparative lexicon with a detailed phonetic reconstruction. Only the 
Kelao group (or groups) has been excluded from comparison, because the 
available data are difficult to interpret. 

The comparison of the PK lexicon (reconstructed by the author) with 
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the PAN lexicon hes corroboroted P. Benedict's Austro-Tai theory. I 
estimate that 100 cognates In the basic lexicon out of Benedict's list can 
be accepted, though phonetic correspondences have not yet been fully 
established. 

Recently, many basic MK-AN cognates have been discovered. Some of 
the MK roots reveal AA or Mlao-AA origin, while AN roots reveal AT origin. 
These data support the Idea of genetic unity postulated by W. Schmidt. The 
Austric macro-family may be provisionally represented as follows: 


Aiistrjc 

Mlao-Austro-Aslatlc Austro-Jal 


Mlao-Vao Austro-Asiatic Kadal Austroneslan 


The boundaries and external relations of this macro-family have yet to be 
Investigated. 

II. Sino-Tibetan 

S. Starostin's study (forthcoming) of Chinese historical phonology has 
paved the way toward deeper Insights Into Sino-Tibetan (ST). An ST 
comparative dictionary, based on a direct and comprehensive comparison 
of Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese, Lushal, and Kachin, has been compiled by 
Starostin and the author. The dictionary, comprised of about 1800 roots. 
Is the source of a provisional ST comparative phonology which also 
Includes the results of single-group reconstructions, namely East 
Himalayan (Starostin), Lolo-Burmese, Karenic, and Gurung. 

The same authors have developed a lexicostatlstical classification of 
ST differing notably from the traditional schemes of R. Shafer and P. 
Benedict. According to the new view, the ST proto-language disintegrated 

Into no fewer than fifteen Independent dialects; Tibeto-Burmeee, Gurung, 
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East Himoloyon, Bodo-Goro, Abor, Lepcho, Neworl, Kochln, Konourl, et o1. 
Chinese was ons of these dialects, while Karenic was part of Tibeto- 
Burmese. 

Starostin's discovery of the Sino-Caucasian macro-family made It 
possible to define the external genetic links of ST and to seek the home of 
Proto-ST farther west. The fact that most of the Independent branches of 
ST are located in the foothills of the Himalayas makes this area a tenable 
site of the Proto-ST home before its disintegration. If this area Is the 
true site, then it was only Chinese and some Tibeto-Burmese and Kachin 
languages that ever proceeded eastward. 

One of these languages, possibly Proto-Chinese, later came into 
contact with PAN, which resulted In ST borrowings In PAN and AN 
borrowings In Chinese (see Pejros, Starostin 1984). It Is Interesting that 
the cultural Impact was directed mainly from ST to AN. We also know of 
some borrowings (e.g. numerals) from ST to Proto-MV. Kadal's contact 
with ST began relatively late: Chinese Influence upon these languages can 
be traced to a point no earlier than the first millennium A.D. 

ST languages seem to have been spread through a much wider 
territory in South Asia than they are now. This Idea is corroborated by ST 
borrowings In South-Central Dravidlan, the home of which was presumably 
located in Central India (Pejros, Shnirelman forthcoming). 

A problem to consider In the near future Is that of ST contacts with 
Burushaski, which I favor Including within Sino-Caucasian. These contacts 
were rather Intensive and close, according to the data at hand. 
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TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF PROTO-DRAVIDIAN PREHISTORY 

II71 Peiros and Viktor Shmrelman 

Modern Dravidian languages are widespread In South Asia from 
Pakistan to Eastern India. The Proto-Dravidian language split c. 3000 B.C. 
into two or three branches: Proto-Central-Southern (an ancestor of the 
majority of modem Dravidian languages), Proto-Northeastern (an ancestor 
of Kurukh and Malto) and, probably, Proto-Northwestern (Brahui). The 
Proto-Central-Southern branch, in its turn, split c. 2000 B.C. 

The Nostratic ancestry of the Dravidian languages, and specific 
Elamo-Dravidian connections, lead us to suppose that the Proto-Dravidian 
language could have entered South Asia only from the west. Its dispersal 
may have occurred in South Asia during the fourth to second millennia B.C. 

The standard linguo-archeological procedure helps us to locate a 
Proto-Central-Southem Dravidian (PCSD) homeland and to characterize 
some of its cultural features. 

According to the reconstructed floristic and faunistic PCSD lexicon, 
the PCSD homeland may be localized in some area of dry deciduous tropical 
forest in North, Central, or Southern India. The borders of this vast area 
have remained essentially unchanged during the last 5000 years. 

The PCSD peoples cultivated plants of three rather different 
varieties. There were terms in Proto-Dravidian (and hence also in PCSD) 
for some cultivated cereals, apparently wheat and/or barley. These 
cereals originated from the Middle East, where their growth depended on 
winter rains. The other PCSD cultivated plants were adapted to summer 
rains. They were both native Indian (rice, black/green gram, horse gram, 
and seasam) and African (millet and possibly sorghum). An accurate 
localization of the origin of this multi-component South Asian agriculture 
could also help us to find the PCSD homeland. 

Recent archeological evidence shows that the expansion of rice 
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cultivation occurred in North and West India in a westward direction 
during the late third and second millennia B.C. Meanwhile, African 
sorghum and millet crossed the westero border of South Asia well into the 
late third millennium B.C. 

According to paleo-botanical mopping, the South Asian areas of dry 
deciduous tropical forest in which the wheat and barley agriculture was 
supplemented by rice, sorghum, and millet c. 2000 B.C. were limited to 
Saurashtra, Southwest Rajasthan, and, probably. Western Madhya Pradesh. 
Therefore, we advance the hypothesis that the PCSD homeland was located 
just in these regions. This argument is strengthened by the temporal 
coincidence of the PCSD term for 'plow' and the appearance of plows in 
West Indio in the late third millennium B.C. 

The PCSD peoples practiced pastoralism, os well as agriculture: they 
kept cattle, pigs, sheep, goats, and dogs. On this point, linguistic 
Information corresponds strongly to paleo-zoological data of Northwest 
South Asia during the third and early second millennia B.C. 

Regarding external PCSD relationships, we must mention contacts 
with a group of Sino-Tibetan speakers, from whom the PCSD peoples 
borrowed some terms. Including the one for 'rice'. We con with confidence 
assume that these contacts were specific to PCSD; they were not 
established for Proto-Dravidian. It is also important to note that the 
PCSD lexicon contained no tndo-Aryon loan words. 

In conclusion, we may assume that the PCSD homeland designated 
here coincides with the territory in which the well-known Cholcolithic 
cultures such as Koyotho, Ahor, etc. emerged. According to archeological 
data, there existed a homogeneous cultural entity in Southeast Rajasthan, 
Eastern Gujarat, and Western Madhya Pradesh c. 2000 B.C. This territory 
was a point of agricultural expansion both eastward (up the Narmada 
River) and southward (to Western Maharashtra) during the second 

millennium B.C. These facts correspond to linguistic data. 
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INDO-EUROPEAN AND SUBSTRATE LANGUAGES IN THE VEST 

Edgv PolomA 

Whatever position one adopts as to the Indo-Europeanizatlon of 
Western Europe, It Is obvious that the speakers of early Indo-European 
responsible for It did not operate In a vacuum. It stands to reason that 
elements of the languages spoken by the prior populations of the 
territories belonging later to the Western European linguistic community 
hove survived In the Indo-European dialects that developed In the same 
areas. The problem Is to establish how much con actually be retrieved of 
these substrate languages and how many of them were involved In the 
process. While a number of Italian linguists. In particular, advance the 
hypothesis of a Mediterranean substrate, which, for some, would reach 
eastwards as far os India or northwards up to the Baltic coast, a number 
of similar Ideas have been advanced to account for the aberrant 
developments In Insular Celtic or the Idiosyncrasies of Proto-Germanic. 
What Is the validity of these earlier views, which are based essentially on 
lexical comparisons, but which make claims to account os well for 
features In phonology, morphology, and syntax? 

Progress In soclo-lingulstics and In the study of languages In contact, 
a better understanding of the processes of pidginizatlon and creollzatlon, 
and a deeper Insight Into the mechanisms of language change with due 
regard to Its cultural correlates, enable us now to form a clearer picture 
of what may have happened during the period of progressive Indo- 
Europeanlzatlon. 

Taking these facts Into consideration. It Is rather unlikely, for 
example, that the major changes that deeply affected the Northwestern 
Indo-European dialects from which Celtic and Germanic sprung In the first 
millennium B.C., could In any direct way be ascribed to "substrate* 
Influence or close contact with non-Indo-European populations. On the 
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other hand, it is obvious that the vocabulary of the languages of Northern 
Europe contains o sizoble number of specific common terms relating to the 
ecology of the area and to the archaic civilization of the original 
inhabitants of the Baltic coastal lands. As these words usually have no 
plausible Indo-European etymology, they probably reflect the names given 
to the relevant objects in the language(s) of the earlier population of the 
territory. But, as very old borrowings generally are, the terms have been 
formally so well integrated into the phonology and morphology of the 
recipient Indo-European dialects that it would be most speculative to 
venture to derive conclusions from them regarding the phonological and 
morphological structure of the 'substrate' languagets). Isolated features 
might be identified, e.g. the back low mid-vowel posited by Eric Hamp on 
the basis of terms such as the word for 'apple', but this is about as far as 
one can go under the present circumstances. 
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THE ORIGIN OF ASIAN POPULATIONS 

Geoffrey Pope 


Two opposing models have been proposed to account for the origin of 
modern Asians. One ,the replacement model argues that modern Asian 
populations descend from a small population that migrated from Africa 
relatively recently (within the last few huhdred thousand years ). In this 
interpretation populations of Homo erectus were replaced everywhere by 
invading populations of anatomicaly modern Hpmo sapiens . Some workers 
have strongly suggested that Middle Pleistocene hominids lacked the 
capacity for complex culture and that the absence of patterning in the 
archeological record and perhaps even the complete absence of stone tools 
(in Southeast Asia ) supports this interpretation. In contrast to this 
model, a model of regional continuity maintains that Homo erectus 
populations show a consistent suite of morphological traits through time 
which are shared with modern Asian populations which descend form Homo 
erectus. Furthermore, the percleved evidence for minimal cultural 
capacities in Homo erectus populations is based on highly questionable 
interpretations which do not accurately reflect archeological and 
paleoenvironmental data from Asia. Although replacement models must 
postulate some kind of adaptive superiority for invading populations, the 
paleontological and archeological records in Asia do not suggest the 
sudden influx of superior technologies or cultural capacities. 
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NOSTRATIC-AMBRIND COGNATES 


Merritt Ruhlen 


[ Despite the fact that the Amerind proto-language (comprising most 
American Indian languages except Na-Dene and Eskimo-Aleutian) is not yet 
properly reconstructed, Ruhlen's comparisons of Amerind and Nostratic 
deserve close attention. Preliminary Amerind reconstructions are based on 
Greenberg's sets as given in his book Language in the Americas (Stanford 
1987). Ruhlen reconstructs proto-Amerind forms based on phonetic 
archaisms which are projected on the level of the proto-language (despite 
the lack of reconstructions of very many "intermediary " proto-languages). 
Therefore, for example, Ruhlen considers glottalized consonants - well- 
preserved in Northern Amerind languages, but absent in Southern Amerind 
- to be archaisms opposed to non-glottalized consonants, etc. 

Still, a rather complex set of Amerind consonants is not reflected in 
Ruhlen's Amerind transcription. In fact, he only deals with tvoes of 
phonemes. For instance, his k* represents either k* or q' (or a situation 
where it is unclear what we actually have: k’ or q’) while k represents k, k*', 
q or q*’, etc. Note also that Amerind had a complex subsystem of affricates 
(which included laterals), as is apparent from archaic North Amerind 
languages such as Hokan or Penutian (reconstructions have not yet been 
published). 

There are, however, many sets in Amerind which show the underlying 
proto-Amerind roots rather clearly (cf., for instance, #40 ‘tik- finger, one', 
*41 *ja?- go, come ). 


Impressive is the comparison of easily reconstructable pronouns, 
particles and other grammatical elements (sets 1-16) and their unmistakable 
identity with Nostr. counterparts. Note that a comparative list of 
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grammatical elements compiled by Starostin (Nostr. versus Sino Caucasian) 
contains a similar number of items (22). Nostr. data used by Starostin 
coincide, by and large, with the data used by Ruhlen. 

In some cases, additional data show an even closer similarity between 
Nostratic and Amerind than reconstructions cited by Ruhlen. For instance, 
the Nostratic forms for who' (see set 7) should be *KajV - ‘KawV (K - K‘, 
i.e." *k’ or *q’ "), as shown by Starostin in his book on Altaic (forthcoming in 
Moscow). Amerind seems to have similar forms, cf. E. Porno kia which could 
originate from ‘KajV; Alsea qau < ‘QawV, etc. Note that the variation 
*k‘V ~ *kV in Amerind resembles the variation in this pronoun in Afro- 
Asiatic. (Deglottalization in pronouns is a rather regular process; cf. also 
Ruhlen's set 3; Nostr. *ta ~Amer. *ta/i). 

Regarding set 16: "Eurasiatic" 1= Nostratic] ‘ku *ko this' should 
rather be *ka (Altaic ’k'a and weakened *ka. IE *k'e and derivative *k'o; IE 
*k' < Nostr. *k before *a/e/i). This is very close to Amerind *ki (weakened 
form of *k’i?). 

Nostr. *Homsa meat' (set 21) might contain an archaic prefix *Ho- 
(when based on Starostin's comparison with Sino-Caucasian). If it is so, the 
actual Nostr. root *-msa is closer to Amer. *maci (or *mac‘i). 

The Amer. word for 'boy' (set 24 ) might contain an intervocalic 
affricate of the type C; cf. Nostr. ’kadV. 

Set 26 (Nostr. 'singV 'snow' = Am. *canik cold (weather)' [c - t* 1) 
seems doubtful. There is, actually, only one phoneme (n) identical in both 
roots. Semantic correspondence seems to lack either. In individual Nostr. 
languages the root 'SingV clearly designates substance (hoarfrost; crust; 
mud; oil; etc.) and seems to have nothing in common with the meaning 'cold'. 

Nostr. 'Ka/lH/a tongue' (set 28) seems to be different from Amerind 
'k'^'a/el 'say', or rather 'q'^a/ef (F is preserved in Penutian). Cf. Salishan 
'q'^al Chukchi-Kamchatkan quli speak' (Mudrak). Nevertheless, the North- 
Caucasian parallel (*g^Vl- speak ) to our Nostr. root, proposed by Starostin, 
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confirms the possibility of Ruhlen's comparisons. I still doubt the Nostr. 
connection. 

The reconstruction of the Amer. root for give' (set 29) should be, it 
seems, *tu?/*to?, not *atu/o (*a- seems to be a prefix, as in many other 
similar cases). If so, the Amer. root is much closer to Nostr. *to/H/V. 

The Nostr. word for wolf, dog' should be ‘k iijnA (*k is preserved in 
Kartv. *-kna dog ). The Amerind word seems to be ‘k'ujan, not *k'uan (-j- 
appears in many Amerind languages; see Ruhlen's set 35). It is very close to 
Nostratic. 

As for set 34, the Amer. root should be *k'[e]m|ol, not *kemo. Nootka 
has k' (in k'ima-k'ima steal ), and initial glottalized consonants in North 
Amerind usually preserve the Proto-Amerind glottalization. 

The Amerind word for woman' (set 36) should be *kuni (cf. Kamayura 
kunja, etc.). The Nostr. word, according to Dolgopolsky, is ‘kuni woman' (not 
wife, woman ). So the Nostr. and Amerind words are identical both 
phonetically and semantically. 

Set 40; Under "Eurasiatic *tik" several IE roots are mixed together. 

Set 45: According to Starostin, the Nostr. word for fire' was *Xoti. 

Set 48: The Nostr. root for water' should be *Saku, not “leku (*-e- is 
present in a different root, with *-g-, meaning drink', as in Hittite eku-). 

Set 50: There are grounds for reconstructing a glottalized -t'- in the 
Amer. word for cut'. - V.S.] 
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1. NoSTRATIC *mi T *ma ‘we inc.,’ Chukchi -m ‘let us’ = Amerind *ma ‘I, we, we inc.,’ Yokuts 
ma-k’ ‘we 2 inc.,’ ma-i ‘we inc.,’ Yuki mi'vie inc.,’ Cuitlatec mimi ‘I,’ -mi ‘my,’ Chlmu main 
‘I,’ maino ‘my,’ mae-ic ‘we,’ Kaliana me(-be) ‘I.’ [N 1:6; G 3] 

2. NostraTIC *na ‘we ex.’ = Amerind *na ‘I, we, we ex.,’ ProtoAlgonquian ‘‘‘ne- ‘I,’ Nootka newa 
‘we,’ Tsimshian n- ‘I,’'Siuslaw na ‘I,’ Yokuts na7 ‘I,’ Huave -na- ‘I,’ Karok na ‘I,’ Comecrudo 
na ‘I,’ Proto-Aztec-Tanoan *ne? ‘I,’ Kiowa na ‘I, we,’ Mixtec n- ‘I, we ex.,’ Cuna an ‘I,’ Move 
nu ‘we,’ Rama na ‘I,’ Xinca ni ‘I,’ Timucua ni- ‘I,’ Bintucua nan ‘I,’ Guambiana na ‘I,’ Mataco 
no- ‘my,’ na- ‘our ex.,’ Proto-Panoan *no ‘we,’ Jaqaru na- ‘I.’ [N 1:7; G l] 

3. NostraTIC *ta ‘this, that’ = Amerind *ta ~ *ti ‘this, that, he*, stage III article,’ Chumash t- 
(stage III article), Proto-Algonquian *-t- (fossilized article linking personal pronouns and vowel 
stems), Subtiaba d- (stage III article), Proto-Mayan ’*(- ‘he,’ Yupua ti ‘this,’ Tucano tobo ‘that,’ 
Ona ta ‘he, they,’ Lule tita ‘he,’ te ‘this,’ Mataco ta ‘that,’ Cherente Ca ‘he,’ Caraja ti ‘he.’ 
[N 1:7; G 13] 

4. NostraTIC *?i ‘this, he’ = Amerind *(?)i ‘he, this, the,’ Chinantec ?i ‘he,’ Tewa !i? ‘he,’ Mono 
?i-bi ‘this,’ Borunca i ~ iae ‘he,’j- ‘his,’ Lenca i(-na) ‘he,’ i- (indef. obj ), Cuna i- (indef. obj ), 
Bribri i- (indef. obj.), Chiquito i- ‘his,’ Kraho i?- ‘his,’ Guarani i- ‘he, his,’ [N 1:8; G 12] 

5. NostraTIC *mu ~ *mo ‘this, he, other’ = Amerind *mo ‘that, he, the,’ Maidu mi ‘he,’ rao 
‘that one,’ mi ‘this, that,’ Atakapa ma ‘that,’ Proto-Algic *m- (impersonal possessor), Proto- 
Uto-Aztecan *mo- ‘himself,’ Taos mo- ‘himself,’ Guarani amo ‘that,’ Arara mo ‘he,’ Barama 
mo(-ko) ‘he, she,’ mo(-ro) ‘it,’ Waiwai moro ‘that one,’ Moseten mo ‘that, he,’ Chama ma- 
‘that,’ Northern Cayapo arau ‘he,’ Guato ma- (stage III article). [N 303; G 14] 

6. NostraTIC *NA ‘this, that, he’ = Amerind *na ~ *ni ‘this, that, he, here,’ Paez ana ‘this,’ 
Colorado ne ‘he,’ Choco nan ‘that,’ Yahgan -n ‘his,’ Quechua -n ‘his,’ Kahuapana nana ‘he,’ 
Amuesha na ‘he,’ Yuracare na ‘that, he,’ Suya ni ‘this,’ Arazaire nina ‘here,’ Galibi ini ‘this,’ 
Wayana ine ‘he.’ [N 332; G 15, G 23] 

7. NostraTIC *Ko ~ *Ke ‘who’ = Amerind *k(’)V ‘who, what, where,’ Tsimshian gu ‘who,’ 
Alsea qau ‘who,’ Klamath ta ‘who,’ Seri ti? ‘who,’ Walapai ta ‘who,’ East Porno tia ‘who,’ 
North Porno t’o ‘what,’ Achomawi tf‘who,’ Tlappanec gwana ‘when,’ Totoro tin ‘who,’ Yah¬ 
gan tunna ‘who,’ tana ‘where,’ Mapudungu tarn ‘how,’ Aymara kuna ‘what,’ tamisa ‘how,’ 
Tehuelche tenas ‘when,’ [N 223, N 232; G 102] 

8. NostraTIC *mi ‘what’ = Amerind *mi-n ~ *ma-n ‘who, what, where, when,’ Central Sierra 
Miwok minni ‘who,’ San Jose mani ‘where,’ Patwin mena ‘where,’ Chickasaw mano ‘where,’ 
Cayapo mui; ‘who,’ Guambiana mu ‘who,’ Paez maneh ‘when,’ Allentiac men ‘who,’ Kagaba 
mani ‘where,’ mai ‘who,’ Matagalpa man ‘where,’ Botocudo mina ‘who,’ Guayaki ma ‘what,’ 
Guajajara mon ‘who,’ Cofan ma-ni ‘where,’ Maripu manub ‘in which direction.’ [N 300; G 103] 


As used here, ‘he’ represents a third-person singular pronoun, without regard to gender. 
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9. Nostratic *Ka (lative) = Amerind *k(’)i (allative), Wiyot ok'" ‘in,’ Yurok -ik ‘in,’ Seneca 
-keh ‘in,’ Maidu -k ‘toward,’ Alsea k- (locative), Yuki k’il ‘toward,’ Totonac k- ‘in,’ Yana 
-ki ‘hither,’ Washo -uk ‘toward,’ Atsugewi -k (allative), Chirau -ek ‘to,’ Cuna ki- ‘in, at, by.’ 
[N 245; G 45] 

10. Nostratic *na (locative) = Amerind *na ~ *ni (locative), examples of this affix are seen in 
(7) and (8) above, in conjunction with the interrogatives k- and m-, with the resultant meaning 
of ‘where’ or ‘when.’ [N 1:11; G 47] 

11. Nostratic *da (locative) = Amerind *te ~ ’*‘ta (locative), Maidu di ‘in,’ Klamath di ‘place 
of,’ Catio -de (locative). Move -te ‘in,’ Lule tar ‘through, in.’ [N 59; G 49] 

12. Nostratic *-NA (plural of animate nouns) = Amerind *na (plural, especially of pronouns 
and nouns referring to humans), Kagaba nas-an ‘we’ (cf. nas ‘I’), Lenca ana-nan ‘they’ (cf. ina 
‘he’), Zaparo ka-na ‘we’ (cf. ka ‘I’), Jebero -npn-na ‘their’ (cf. -npn ‘his’), Yamana sa-n ‘you’ 
(cf. sa ‘thou’), Aguaruna -na (plural subj. of a verb), Tiquie na ‘they, their,’ na- (plural of 
demonstratives and human nouns), Canichana -na (plural of human nouns). [N 333; G 30] 

13. Nostratic *-tA (causative) = Amerind t(’)u (causative), Seneca -?t- (causative), Keres -tu 
(makes actions out of statives), Wiyot -at (transitivizer), Salish -t (transitivizer), Kutenai -n’t 
(action by hand), Kwakiutl -d (transitivizer). [N 1:13; G 92] 

14. Nostratic '•-la (collective), Kamchadal-al (collective) = AMERIND *-/e~ '•-la (plural), Mataco 
-el (plural), Lule mi-1 ‘you’ (cf. mi ‘thou’), -1 (personal plural, e.g. kwre-I ‘children’), Mocovi le- 
(plural, cf. i-ta ‘his father’ and le-ta ‘their father’), Guambiana -ele (noun plural), Colorado -la 
(plural of nouns and pronouns), Xinca -li (plural of nouns ai}d pronouns), Murire -re (pronoun 
plur 2 d), Bribri -r (noun plural), Paya -ri (plural verb subj.). [N 246; G 33] 

15. Eurasiatic ’•ki (dual), Armenian -k‘ (plural), me-k‘ ‘we,’ Turkish iki ‘2,’ Yukaghir ki ‘2,’ 
Proto-Finno-Ugric *-me-k ‘we’ (cf. *-te-k ‘thou’), Hungarian -k (plural), Saami -k (plural), 
Ostyak -k(-an) (dual), Yenisei Ostyak k(-an) ~ k(-ai) (dual), Selkup -qi (dual), Gilyak me-gi 
‘we 2’ (cf. me-r ‘we inc.’), -ki ‘and,’ Chukchi -mA-k ‘we,’ -tA-k ‘you’ (verb suffixes), Aleut 
-fc (dual), Eskimo -fc (dual), Proto-Eskimo-Aleut '•-mi-k ‘we 2,’ *-ti-k ‘you 2’ = AMERIND *ki 
‘we 2 inc.,’ Proto-Algonquian *fce- ‘thy,’ Potawatomi kin ‘thou,’ kki-an ‘we inc.’ (cf. nin-an 
‘we ex.’), kin-wa ‘you,’ Yurok -k’ ‘I,’ Wiyot -ak ‘I,’ Iroquois k- ‘I,’ Wyandot kj- ‘we 2 inc.,’ 
kw- ‘we inc.,’ Pawnee k- ‘I,’ Yokuts ma-k’ ‘we 2 inc.’ (cf. ma-i ‘we inc.’), Rumsien ma-k ‘we,’ 
Chitimacha -ki- ‘me,’ Papantla ki-t ‘I,’ ki-n ‘we,’ Maratino ko ‘we inc.,’ Porno ke- ‘my,’ Karok 
ki-n ‘we,’ Taos ki- ‘we,’ South Pame kakh ‘we inc.,’ Carib k- ‘we 2 inc.,’ Uitoto koko ‘we 2,’ 
Cholona ok ‘I,’ ki- ‘out,’ Gennaken ki- ‘my,’ kia ‘I,’ Mayna -ke ‘let us,’ Andoa kua ‘I,’ Zaparo 
kui ‘I,’ ko- ‘my,’ ka(-na) ‘we exc.’ [EA 14; G 19] 

16. Eurasiatic ’•ku ~ *ko ‘this,’ Japanese ko-no ‘this,’ Ainu ku-ri ‘this,’ Gilyak ku ‘that,’ Chuvash 
ku ‘this,’ Southern Uighur ko ‘this,’ Korean ko ‘that,’ Hittite ka ‘this,’ kun ‘this’ (acc.), kus 
‘these’ (nom./acc.) = AMERIND ’"ko ~ *ki ‘this,’ Chumash kaki ‘this,’ Subtiaba kagi ‘this,’ 
Cochimi khu ‘this,’ Jicaque kone ‘this,’ ki7a ‘here,’ Auake ki?a ‘this,’ Guarani ko ‘this,’ Puquina 
ko ‘this, that,’ Caraja kua ‘this,’ Kamakan kue ‘that,’ Cherente kua ‘he.’ [EA 10; G 22] 

17. Nostratic ’"pucA ‘body hair, down, feathers’ = Amerind p’ut'i ‘hair, feather, bird down,’ 
Wappo pucTs ‘hair,’ Yuki p’oti ‘feather,’ Maidu butu ‘hair,’ Yokuts pada ‘feather,’ Tsimshian 
p’Alk’wa ‘bird down,’ Alsea pAlupAlu ‘feather,’ Tunica -puli ‘plummage, hair,’ Proto-Uto- 
Aztecan ‘•po ‘body hair,’ Taos p*'o ‘hair,’ Quechua p^uru ‘feather,’ Jebero ambolu ‘feather,’ 
Tschaahui amporo ‘crown of feathers,’ Campa biti ‘feather, hair,’ Ipurina piti ‘feather,’ Kan- 
doshi poro ‘hair, feather,’ Cayuvavapote ‘feather,’ Yuracare pusi ‘feather,’ Wayana pot ‘feather,’ 
Yagua popejty ‘feather.’ [N 1:20; A 108, CA 45, E 42] 
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18. NOSTRATIC *naji/g/A ‘tongue’ = Amerind *nene ‘tongue,’ Proto-Uto-Aztecan *neni ‘tongue,’ 
Tucano neoe, Maichiguenga -nene, Wapishana (u-)nenu, Kariri Sunu, Shuara ine, Sabila nene. 
Guarani neTS, Allentiac nanak, Millcayac nanat. [N 1:18; A 256, A 258] 

19. NostraTIC *niKa ‘neck vertebra, neck’ = Amerind nuk’ ~ nuq’ ‘throat,’ North Sahaptin 
nuq’(was) ‘throat,’ Chorti nuk’ ‘swallow,’ Huastec nuk’ ‘throat,’ Proto-Muskogean *nukkwi 
‘neck,’ Tequistlatec nuk’ ‘swallow,’ San Antonio (p-)enik’a ‘throat.’ [N 330; A 255] 

o Despite the reconstruction of in Proto-Nostratic, both families that preserve this root 
(Uralic and Altaic) also show forms with -u- (cf. Selkup nukka ‘nape of the neck,’ Khalkha 
nugas(an) ‘spinal cord’). In light of the Amerind evidence I am inclined to see *-u- as the 
original vowel, with a development u > ju > i accounting for the palatal nasal in both Uralic 
and Altaic (cf. the variable pronunciation of ‘tune’ as [tun] or [tjun]). 

20. NostraTIC *patA ‘foot, footstep’ = Amerind *pati ‘foot,’ Zuni pacci ‘sole,’ Klamath pec ‘foot,’ 
Lututuni pat', Maidu paji, Santa Clara (ci-)pai, Quinigua boi ‘deer’s foot,’ Tewa po ‘leg,’ Maku 
(t‘e-)peci ‘shin,’ Puinave (a-)ped ‘shin,’ Ticuna para ‘tibia,’ Kariri bui ‘foot,’ Baure poj ‘foot,’ 
Andoke pa ‘leg,’ Vilela ape ‘foot,’ Chiquito piri ‘leg,’ Proto-Ge *par ‘foot,’ Opaie (ci-)para 
‘foot,’ Arikapu (si-)pra ‘foot,’ Botocudo po ‘foot, hand.’ [N 1:20; A 120] 

21. NostraTIC *Hoinsa ‘meat’ = Amerind mat'i ‘meat,’ Proto-UtoAztec 2 in *mas ‘deer,’ Achoma- 
wi misut' ‘meat,’ Esselen amisab ‘deer,’ East Pomo bise ‘meat, deer,’ San Miguel mat'' ‘meat,’ 
North Yana basi ‘meat, body,’ Diegueno ematt ‘meat,’ Ticuna maci ‘meat,’ Maku muci ‘meat,’ 
Kalisina mit'a ‘meat.’ [N 114; A 185] 

22. NostraTIC *KaSA ‘bone’ = Amerind *k’at’i ~ *q’at'i ‘bone, hard,’ Chinook qot'o ‘bone,’ 
Lower Umpqua qasqas ‘hard,’ Yuki k’i?t ‘bone,’ Zuni k’usa ‘be hard,’ Chitimacha kat'i ‘bone,’ 
Ankara kahs ‘hard,’ Wichita tasr ‘hard,’ Keres (s-)k’asi ‘hard,’ Itonama k’osa ‘dry,’ Eten koc 
‘dry,’ Mapudungu kaSi ‘bone,’ Cavineha (epere-)’katse ‘rib.’ [N 219; A 141, P 102] 

23. NostraTIC *manA ‘man, male’ = Amerind ’*mano~ *meno ‘man, husband,’ Chumash Imano 
‘man,’ Karok ?avan ‘husband,’ Subtiaba ambin ‘husband,’ Kaliana mfno ‘man, person,’ Puinave 
mbon ‘man,’ Wanana meno ‘man,’ Guahibo amona ‘husband,’ Callahuaya mana ‘person,’ 
Cayapo miaen ‘husband,’ Kaingan eibene ‘husband.’ [N 292; A 154] 

24. NostraTIC *kacA ‘man, youth’ = AMERIND *k(’)oti ‘boy, child,’ Proto-Siouan *ksi ‘boy,’ 
Seneca -ksa- ‘child,’ Chimariko kac ‘son,’ Chumash kuco ‘child,’ Coahuilteco k'ui ‘daughter,’ 
Cotoname kot ‘son,’ Clear Lake Pomo qus ‘baby,’ Chitimacha kica ‘girl,’ Atakapa kiS ‘girl,’ 
Mixe kiis ‘girl,’ Tzeltal ac’iis ‘girl,’ Acroamirim kutae ‘child,’ Macuni ia-kuto ‘child,’ Proto- 
Ge *kra ‘child,’ Ttumal axos ‘young, child,’ Cruiichana kohti ‘husband,’ Uman katu ‘man,’ 
Curiariai xot ‘person.’ [N 191; A 281, AK 44, P 88, H 29, MT 6l] 

25. NostraTIC *tOmpA ‘protuberant, bulging; to swell’ = AMERIND *tumpa ‘to fill up; to be full,’ 
Cuitlatec tfmpa ‘all,’ Xinca tumu ‘finish,’ tumuki ‘all,’ Warrau fobo ‘full,’ Allentiac topata 
‘be full,’ Cayapa tuwa ‘full,’ Move debe ‘enough,’ Motilon tow ‘all,’ Tucano tubia ‘stop up,’ 
Choroti tipoi ‘be full,’ Tacana tupu ‘it reaches,’ Lule tump-s ‘finish,’ Cavinena tupu ‘enough,’ 
[niich-Svitych 1967:335; A 74, CP 83, MP 30] 

26. NostraTIC *singA ‘snow,’ = Amerind *t'anik ‘cold (weather),’ Proto-Siouan *sni ‘cold,’ 
Catawba cf’cold,’ Proto-Oto-Manguean *(n)(?)si(h)(n) ‘cold,’ Sumu sang ‘cold weather,’ Chi- 
langa t”ana ‘cold,’ Similaton sani ‘freeze,’ Chimu fan ‘cold,’ Chimila sohnikote ‘cold,’ Borunca 
t'Sxa ‘be cold,’ Yanomam sai ‘cold,’ Kahuapana san0k-H ‘cold,’ Zaparo Sana ‘cold,’ Surinam 
Carib fsana ‘cold’ (n.), Yagua sanebe ‘rainy season,’ [N 1:23; A 69] 
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27. Nostratic *KEca ‘summer heat’ = Amerind *ket* ~ ‘hot,’ Proto-Central Algonquian 

*kesj ‘hot,’ Yurok ket'ojn-iie^o ‘sun,’ Proto-Salish ^k’^as ‘hot, scorch.’ [N 224; AK 103] 

28. Nostratic *Ka//ir/a‘tongue, talk’ = Amerind *k“a/~ ‘say, speak,’ Proto-Algonquian 
*kela.w ‘speak,’ Wiyot bel ‘say,’ Oneida -Ira/atu- ‘tell a story,’ Cherokee kak^a? ‘story,’ 
Musqueam q^Al ‘speak,’ Squamish k^aJ ‘zinswer,’ Caddo kan- (quotative), Chinook k^i ‘tell,’ 
Wappo ka/ kei ‘say.’ [N 221; A 218] 

29. Nostratic *to/H/A ‘to give, receive, bring’ = Amerind *atu *a,to ‘to give, take, carry,’ 
East Porno du- ‘with the hand,’ Washo du- ‘with the hand,’ Chimariko tu- ‘with the hand,’ 
Cayapo ta? ‘take,’ Catio ata ‘take,’ Chami do ‘take,’ Kagaba tei ‘carry,’ Puhuenche tu ‘take,’ 
Yahgan ata ‘take,’ Zapeiro ata ‘take,’ Proto-Carib *utu ‘give,’ Krenje to ‘bring,’ Bororo to 
‘bring,’ Umotina ta ‘take.’ [N 1:30; A 139] 

30. Nostratic *tumA ‘dark’ = Amerind *t’umak ‘dark,’ Nootka tom ‘dark,’ Yurok t’mej ‘be 
evening,’ Kutenai tamoxu-int* ‘be dark,’ Keres t**amist^ ‘dark,’ Yokuts crm7ek ‘get dark,’ Klar 
math c*mog ‘dark,’ Wappo sum ‘evening,’ Chitimacha t*’ima ‘night,’ Atakapa tern ‘night,’ 
Koasati tamoxga ‘night,’ Tetontepec t'o?m ‘midnight,’ Huastec t’amul ‘night,’ Yupultepec 
ts^y0maL ‘night,’ ChiquimuUlla su?max ‘black,’ Xinca syma ‘night, black,’ Caranga sumci ‘dark,’ 
Urupa etim ‘night.’ [N 1:36; A 76] 

31. Nostratic *buKa. ‘to bend, be bent’ = AMERIND *puku *poko ‘knee, elbow; to kneel,’ Chu- 
mash sibuk ~ sipuk ‘elbow,’ Walapeu mipuk ‘knee,’ Southwest Porno moko, Washo moko, Zuni 
mokci ‘elbow,’ Chitimacha moku ‘knee,’ Tunica muhki ‘to bow,’ Huave mobkeb ‘crouch,’ Zoque 
muhkehk ‘crouch,’ Guamaca buka. ‘knee, elbow,’ Warrau- muku ‘knee,’ YzuiomEimi maJcoke 
‘knee,’ Napipi makara ‘thigh,’ Iranshe poku ‘bow’ (n.), Proto-Nambikwara *pok ‘bow’ (n ), 
Puinave bicog ‘bow’ (n.). [N 25; A 157, MT 16] 

32. Nostratic *bur(H)A *bor(H)A ‘loose soil, dust’ = Amerind *puru *pulu ‘ashes,’ North¬ 
east Porno maJ ‘ashes,’ Seri emay, Shasta ma(b)awa ‘dust, ashes,’ Kiliwa muwag ‘powder,’ 
Cocopa mwar ‘powder,’ Cuna puru, Uncasica bura, Kagaba muli, Guamaca bun, Rama pluQ, 
Muoi mono, Goajiro pari, Toyeri palo, Esmeralda bui, Proto-Tacanan *muru, Krenje pro, 
Cayapo pra ‘embers,’ Guato (ma-)fora(^ta), Tibagi brene mrene.'[N 22; A 11] 

33. Nostratic *cungA ‘smell, odor’ = Amerind *cun(k)a ‘nose; to smell,’ Seneca Toseno? ‘smell,’ 
Chiwere singe ‘smell,’ Catawba suw ‘stink,’ Wintu iun iin ‘to smell,’ Yokuts ‘nose,’ 
Chiripo cu ‘nose,’ Sechura cuna ‘nose,’ Leco (bi-)cinua ‘nose,’ Cholona cui(-nfk^ ‘snotty,’ Proto- 
Quechuan *sinqa ‘nose.’ [N 51; AK 175, CP 133, A 79] 

34. Nostratic *kamu ‘to seize, squeeze’ = Amerind *kemo ‘to steal,’ Proto-Central Algonquian 
*kemot ‘to steal,’ Blackfoot aikamosi ‘to steed,’ Yurok kemol ‘to steal,’ Wiyot kemar ‘to steal,’ 
Nootka k’imk’ima ‘to steal.’ [N 157; AK 181] 

35. Nostratic *Ku;nA ‘wolf, dog’ = Amerind *k^uan ‘dog,’ Achomawi kuan ‘silver fox,’ Tonkawa 
Tekuan ‘dog,’ North Yana kuwan-na ‘lynx,’ Yurimangui kwan ‘dog,’ Towa kiano, Tiwa kuijani 
(-da^, Zacapoaxtla it*kwfin-ti ‘dog,’ Chatina cuni, xnib, Popoloca kunija, Ixcatec ?unina, Cho- 
cho ^na, Mazatec nana, Chilanga ak’uan ‘deer,’ Tarascan axuni ‘deer, animal,’ Similaton 
a^uingige ‘deer.’ [N 238; A 86] 

36. Nostratic *kuni ‘wife, woman’ = Amerind *kuan ‘woman, wife, girl,’ Tonkawa k^an ‘woman,’ 
Seri kuaam, Tequistlatec (i~)aga?no, Yokuts kain, Tsimshian banax, Kamayura kunja, Yuracare 
igUD ‘girl,’ Cuica kneu ‘female,’ Guahibo kvantua ‘first wife.’ [N 178; A 272, P 283, H 164] 
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37. NOSTRATIC *mAnA ‘stay in a place, stand firmly’ = Amerind *man ~ *men ‘to sit, in, inside,’ 
Tsimshian -am (locative), Takelma me ‘here,’ Miwok -mu ‘in,’ Wappo ma^ ‘in,’ Creek i-ama 
‘here,’ Cholona -man ‘in,’ Aymara mankxa ‘inside,’ Mapudungu minu ‘inside,’ Quechua -man 

(dative), Yameo -me-- ‘at, in,’ Chama -me ‘location,’ Lule -ma ‘in,’ Mascoy -me ‘in,’ 

Botocudo men ‘to sit,’ Crengez moinj ‘to sit,’ Capoxo moinjam ‘to sit,’ Bororo arau ~ ami ‘to 
rest.’ [N 287; G46, A 59, MG 99] 

38. Nostratic *manu ‘to think, desire, conjure, request’ = AMERIND *mVnV ‘to wish, love, 
seek,’ Shawnee menw ‘prefer, like,’ Laguna amu ‘love,’ Catawba mu7e ‘wish,’ Thompson 
-mamAn (desiderative), Nootka m^a ‘try, test,’ Lake Miwok menaw ~ minaw ‘try,’ Tunica 
me ‘seek,’ Takelma miti ‘love,’ Tsimshian bal ‘try,’ Chimariko mi?inan ‘like,’ Karok TImnih 
‘love,’ Timucua mani ‘think,’ Colorado muna^ha ‘wish,’ Andaqui mina-za ‘I sought,’ Aymara 
muna ‘love,’ Cholona men ‘wish,’ Quechua muna ‘wish,’ Lengua min(-jeji) ‘wish,’ Mataco umin 
‘wish,’ Kamakan ma ‘seek,’ Botocudo moru ‘love,’ Bororo emaru ‘seek.’ [N 281; A 270] 

39. Nostratic *pu/t/A ‘hole, vulva, anus’ = Amerind *petv ‘vagina,’ Washo (d-jTbis ‘vagina,’ 
Karok viB ‘vagina,’ Tequistlatec (la-)besu ‘vagina,’ Guahibo petu ‘vagina,’ Kandoshi apcir 
(-ic) ‘vulva,’ Toyeri apuit ‘vagina,’ Wachipairi ped ‘vagina,’ Uro pisi. Cf. also such Equatorial 
forms as Siusi t'upote ‘vagina,’ Campa sibici ‘vulva,’ sifaici ‘penis,’ Uro sapsi ‘genital organ.’ 
[niich-Svitych 1967: 340; A 263, EQ 12l] 

40. Eurasiatic *tik ‘finger; one,’ Proto-Indo-European *deik ‘to show, point,’ *dekm ‘10,’ Latin dig 
(-itus) ‘finger,’ dic(-are) ‘to say,’ decern ‘10,’ Proto-Germanic *taihwd ‘toe,’ Old English tahe 
‘toe,’ English toe. Old High German zeha ‘toe, finger’; Uralic: Votyak odik ‘one,’ Zyrian otik 
‘one’; Turkic: Chuvash tek ‘only, just,’ Ulghur tek ‘only, merely,’ Chagatai tek ‘only, single,’ 
Turkish tek ‘only,’ teken ‘one by one’; Korean (t)t&yki ‘one, thing,’ teki ‘one, guy, thing,’ Old 
Korean tek ‘10’; Japanese-Ryukyuan: Japanese te ‘hand’; Ainu tek ~ teie ‘hand,’ atikf ‘five’; 
Gilyak fak ‘once’; Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Kamchadal itygin ‘foot, paw’; Eskimo-Aleut: Eskimo: 
Kuskokwim tik(-iq) ‘index finger,’ Greenlandic tik(-iq) ‘index finger,’ tikkuagpaa ‘he points to 
it’; Aleut: Attu tik(-laq) ‘middle finger,’ atgu ‘finger,’ at’aqan ‘one,’ tayataq ‘one,’ Atka atakan 
‘one’ = Amerind *tik ‘finger, one,’ Karok tfk ‘finger, hand,’ Itene taka ‘one,’ Santa Rosa 
dixi ‘finger,’ Katembri tika ‘toe,’ Yuracare fece ‘thumb,’ Masaka (ki-)taka ‘arm,’ Ticuna take 
‘elbow,’ Kukura tikua ‘finger,’ Trio tinki ‘one,’ Yagua tiki ‘one,’ Botocudo (po-)cik ‘one,’ gik 
‘alone,’ Proto-Ge *(pi-)t’i ‘one.’ [EU; A 110, MT l] 

41. Nostratic * 7 ejA ‘to come, go,’ = Amerind * ja ? ‘to go, come,’ Proto-Central Algonquian *ja 
‘to go,’ Upper Chehalis ja ‘road,’ Catawba ja ‘road,’ Wishram ja ‘to go,’ Choctaw ia ‘to go,’ 
Alseajax ‘to go,’ Tsimshian je ‘to go,’ Wappo -ja- ‘to go,’ Karankawaje ‘to go,’ Tonkawa jafa 
‘several move,’ Washo ije ? ‘he goes,’ Yana aja ‘to go,’ Proto-Aztec-Tanoan *ja ‘to go, carry,’ 
Proto-Oto-Manguean *(n)ja(n) ‘road,’ Motilon ja ‘to walk,’ Timucua eje ‘road,’ Chibcha ie 
‘road.’ [N 130; A 128] 

o In Illich-Svitych (1967:357) the reconstruction was given as *je(HA). 

42. Nostratic *m/o/nA ~ *m/o/n/g/A ‘much, big’ = Amerind *moni ‘many, large, all,’ Yokuts 
mone ‘much,’ Lutuami moni-s ‘large,’ Atakapa mon ‘mriny, all,’ Yuki muna ‘all,’ Timucua mine 
‘large,’ Guambiana minu ‘many,’ Chimila muni ‘abound,’ Itonama amaniato ‘many,’ Colorado 
man ‘many,’ Guamaca bini ‘many.’ [Illich-Svitych 1967:348; A 182] 

43. Nostratic ‘‘‘paU ‘broad’ = Amerind *pat‘a~ '^pet'a‘broad,’ Proto-Salish * pAt ' ‘broad,’ Proto- 
Siouan *pra ‘flat, broad,’ Yurok pel ‘broad,’ Wiyot bel ‘flat, wide,’ Tsimshian bat ' ‘broad,’ 
Maidu batbatpe ‘flat, planar,’ Alabama pat^a ‘broad,’ Yahi - d’pal ‘flat,’ North Pomo bad 5 
‘flat,’ Quinigua patama ‘broad,’ Tequistlatec spat” ‘broad,’ Kiliwa pataj ‘broad.’ [Dlich-Svitych 
1967:372; A 52] 
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44. Nostratic *titIHA ‘shoulder’ = AMERIND *ta{?)la. ‘shoulder,’ Nisqualli taJaf" ‘shoulder,’ 
Songish t’elaw’ ‘wing,’ Shawnee telja ‘shoulder,’ Achomawi taJa ‘shoulder blade,’ San Anto¬ 
nio Salinan ita?I ‘shoulder,’ North Yana dul ‘neck,’ Xinca tali ‘neck,’ Ulua salax ‘shoulder,’ 
Lenca tbala ‘neck,’ Tarascan teru(-nbe-kua) ‘chest,’ Chimu altasrr ‘neck,’ Catio osorro ‘throat,’ 
Proto-Carib mootali ‘shoulder,’ Uitoto emodo ‘back,’ Yagua namato ‘shoulder.’ [Dlich-Svitych 
1967:355; A 228, CP 30, CP 131, MC 59] 

o In the Macro-Oarib forms *mo- appears to be the demonstrative discussed in No. 5 above. 

45. Nostratic *qoti ‘fire; to set on fire’ = AMERIND *(?)oti ‘fire; to burn,’ Proto-Keresan *2iri 
‘to be hot,’ Acoma idi ‘fire,’ Seneca a?ta ‘fire,’ Blackfoot ototo ‘to burn’ (tr.), Wiyot ad ‘fire,’ 
dow ‘to burn,’ Proto-Uto-Aztecan *ta(b)i ‘fire; to burn,’ Proto-Oto-Manguean *ntab ‘warm, 
fever,’ Paez ot* ‘to burn,’ Tarascrin ete ‘to burn,’ Moseten t'i ‘fire,’ Proto-Tacanjui *ti ‘fire,’ 
Proto-Panoan *ci7i ‘fire,’ Fulnio to ‘to burn,’ Caraja baeote ~ eoti ‘fire.’ [N 343; A 112] 

o lUich-Svitych (1967:352) gave the reconstruction */H/otA. 

46. Nostratic *Kap‘a ‘to covet, close’ = Amerind *k(’)ap(’)a ~ *q(’)ap(’)a ‘to covet, close,’ 
Squamish qap’ ‘to close,’ Chemakum bap’ilii ‘to cover,’ Proto-Central Algonquian *kep ‘to 
close,’ Wiyot k^api ‘to be covered,’ Catawba kapa ‘to close,’ Dakota akaxpa ‘to close,’ Tonkawa 
kapa ‘to shut,’ Cuna akapa ‘to close one’s eyes,’ Atacama k’aba ‘to hide,’ Mascoy kjab ‘to 
cover,’ Panobo kepui ‘to close,’ Coroado kapo-em ‘to close.’ [N 212; A 66] 

o Illich-Svitych (1967:356) gave the reconstruction */k/apA. 

47. Nostratic *7ita ‘to eat’ = Amerind *(?)ito ‘to eat,’ Zuni 7ifo ‘to eat,’ Sayula to7 ‘to eat,’ 
Jacaltec ita ‘food,’ Uspantec 6i ‘to eat,’ Huave Aet ‘to eat.’ [N 136; P 60] 

48. Nostratic *!EKu ‘water’ = Amerind *?ok’"'a ~ ‘*7aq’'"a ‘water; to drink,’ Proto-Central 
Algonquian *akwa ‘from water,’ Kutenai -q*" ‘in water,’ Songish q'“a2 ‘water,’ Chitimacha 
fcu7 ~ 7ak- ‘water,’ Chickasaw oka? ‘water,’ Hitchiti uki ‘water,’ Zoque ?ubk ‘drink,’ Yucatec 
uk’ ‘be thirsty,’ Kekchi u?ka ‘drink,’ Takelma uk'" ‘drink,’ Nez Perce k’u ‘drink,’ Yuki uk’u 
‘water,’ Wappo Tuki ‘drink,’ Zuni fc’a ‘water,’ Chiraariko aqa ‘water,’ Cotoname ax ‘water,’ 
Kashaya 7ahq’*a ‘water,’ Seri 7ax ‘water,’ Tonkawa 7ax ‘water,’ Yana xa(-na) ‘water,’ Yuma 
axa ‘water,’ Yamana aka ‘lake,’ Mapudungu ko ‘water,’ Aymara oqo ‘to swallow,’ Auake okoa 
‘water, river,’ Tucano oko ‘water, rain,’ Bahukiwa uku-mi ‘he is drinking,’ Guana uko ‘reun,’ 
Lule uk ‘to drink,’ Mataco joke ‘to drink,’ Bororo ku ‘drink’ (n.), Koraveka ako ‘drink!’ [N 139; 
A 87] 

49. Nostratic *kajwA ‘to chew’ = Amerind *k’aiwa ‘to bite,’ Tsimshian q’ai ‘to bite,’ Bodega 
kawwu ‘to bite,’ Kiowa k'o ‘to bite,’ Proto-Uto-Aztecan *ko ‘to chew,’ Mura kau(-assa) ‘to eat,’ 
Peiez koja ‘food,’ Bribri iku ‘to bite,’ Sabela kxi ‘bite!,’ Masaka kaukaswi ‘to bite,’ Moviraa 
kaiki ‘to eat,’ Miranya me-ikoi ‘to bite,’ Uitoto kai ‘to gnaw,’ Lule kaf ‘to eat,’ Vejoz okua ‘to 
bite,’ Marinahua kiju ‘to bite,’ Proto-Tacanan *ika ‘to eat, bite,’ Meniens kua ‘to eat,’ Proto-Ge 
*ku ‘to eat.’ [N 160; A 33] 

50. Nostratic *kaca ‘to cut, break’ = Amerind *k’at’i ‘to cut, break,’ Klamath katt’ ‘to break,’ 
Wappo k’ese ‘to cut,’ Atakapa ket‘ ‘to brezdc,’ Creek koce ‘to break,’ Tzotzil k’as ‘to break,’ 
Achomawi kafi ‘to break,’ Yuma ak^et ‘to cut,’ Tonkawa kesTat’e ‘to be broken,’ Atacama k’ura 
‘to break,’ Paez kond ‘to break,’ Warrau kare ‘to break,’ Muinane kod?a ‘to cut,’ Chayma akete 
‘to cut,’ Uitoto kaita ‘to cut.’ [N 196; A 49] 
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HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS THROUGH THE EYES 
OF A NON-LINGUIST 

Viktor Shnireliiian 

Recently, because of Its extraordinary advances in proto-language 
reconstructions, comparative-historical linguistics has taken an 
important place among other disciplines (archeology, cultural and physical 
anthropology, etc.) which claim to investigate ethnic history and 
prehistory. In reconstructing a proto-language lexicon, scholars create a 
concrete foundation for exploring important cultural and social character¬ 
istics of the proto-language speakers, and open new perspectives from 
which to analyze old problems of prehistory. 

At the same time, a new problem has arisen concerning the 
relationships among data received by different approaches, including the 
linguistic. A single standard procedure should be employed to examine all 
historical sources from all disciplines. This procedure, in order to be 
relevant to reconstructed linguistic data, should be informed by a deep 
understanding of ethnic processes, linguistic and otherwise, in prehistoric 
and primeval societies. 

An important pre-requisite for the linguo-archeological approach Is 
the capacity of each discipline to explore the some historical processes or 
events using its own methods. It seems that only a comparison of those 
linguistic and archeological data which are obtained independently may 
allow us to identify given archeological complexes with given linguistic 
groups. Reconstructed cultural lexicon is of great importance for this 
methodological procedure. 

I should like to analyze these problems in connection with the 
emergence of a food-producing economy, which influenced and left traces 
in almost every cultural sphere, including language. It is significant that 
different aspects of the process in question may be investigated by both 
archeological and linguistic methods independently. Likewise, each 
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conclusion may be verified independently. Such o situation is conducive to 

especially accurate historical reconstruction. 

There ore four major areas to this investigation: (1)The development 
of Independent chronological scales; (2) The analysis of prehistoric 
cultural elements; (3) The exploration of Inter-cultural (inter-ethnic) 
contacts; and (4) The Investigation of ancient ethno-cultural spilt and 
radiation. The combined use of all these approaches allows us to locate a 
proto-language homeland, to describe specific cultural features of ancient 
peoples, to pinpoint the times and locations of proto-language spilt and 
radiation, to identify ethno-lingulstic entities in close contact at definite 
times and locations, and so on. 

An analysis of reconstructed cultural lexicon, end Its comparison 
with archeological data, are of critical significance for the llnguo- 
archeoioglcol approach. It must be pointed out that there ore some 
reasons for discrepancy between linguistic data and archeological data, 
because historical reality expresses Itself rather differently In these two 
kinds of sources. For Instance, linguistic data may reveal the emergence 
of agriculture at the most rudimentary 'pre-agricultural' stage, while the 
earliest archeological evidence may originate from a much later period of 
agricultural development. 

Scholars usually use so-called ecological lexicon to locate a 
proto-language homeland. A special analysis shows that Indigenous 
ecological nomenclature is based not on specific, but on generic terms for 
flora and fauna. Hence, the reconstructed lexicon contains only generic 
terms. The definition of any strict homeland Is a very difficult. If not 
Impossible, task under these circumstances. Perhaps the accuracy of 
ecological reconstruction would Increase If linguists could find ways to 
reconstruct a specific ecological lexicon. 

Reconstructed terms for domesticated animals and plants are of great 
importance for the linguo-archeological approach. This lexicon Is more 
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conservative than ecoiogical lexicon, because people took the denoted 
items with them when they changed their residence. Thanks to this 
paleo-botanical and paleo-zooiogical lexicon, there is a real possibility of 
exploring ancient patterns of migration and diffusion. At the same time, 
there are limits to this kind of investigation, because the terms in 
question have sometimes changed their meaning or been lost altogether. 
Such changes could have occurred especially upon migration to a 
dissimilar ecological zone, in which it was necessary to abandon old crops 
and adopt new ones. It is worth noting that animals are more tolerant than 
plants to changes In ecological conditions. Therefore, the nomenclature 
for domesticated animals seems to be more consistent than that of 
cultivated plants under conditions of migration. 

According to recent data, territorial expansion of agriculture 
occurred more often through diffusion of agricultural traditions than 
through migrations of populations themselves. Therefore, it is important 
to establish whether these processes were regularly accompanied by 
borrowings of corresponding lexicon. To put it another way, we must 
determine whether reconstructed terms are a fully reliable indicator of 
introduced species adoption. 

Although one may cite many examples of lexical borrowings which 
indicate the importation of cultural elements, there is other evidence 
which attests to a quite different process. According to ethnological 
materials, the recipients' terms for some imported items differ from the 
donors' terms for the same items. There are specific ways in which these 
terms developed under aboriginal conditions. 

Therefore, one must be very cautious in using reconstructed cultural 
lexicon to investigate inter-cultural relationships. It seems apparent that 
the accuracy of historical conclusions is in direct dependence on the 
volume of reconstructed lexicon; one must possess not a selective, but a 

comprehensive reconstructed cultural lexicon in order to avoid errors. 
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Only by building o strong foundation of linguistic doto, and comparing them 
aarefully with data of archeology and other disciplines, can one hope to 
determine the true course of historical events. 

The last, but not least, problem worth mentioning Is the language 
diffusion process which was, more often than not, responsible for the 
establishment of broad linguistic entitles. Unfortunately, our knowledge 
of the pre-conditions, processes, and consequences of language 
replacement Is rather weak. More extensive ethno-linguistic materials 
are needed to elucidate all the problems thus far surveyed. 
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LINGUISTIC PROTO-HISTORT 


Roger Wescolt 


Unlike their American counterparts, European historians and pre¬ 
historians often employ the term "proto-history" to designate the twilight 
zone between history and pre-history. At its broadest, proto-history 
subsumes the entire period between the Lower Paleolithic and the 3th 
century B.C. when histories (as distinct from mere annals) began to be 
written. 

Recent work by "transphyletic" linguists is making it increasingly 
probable that most, if not all, language groups can be shown to be 
genealogically related to one another. In terms of conventional chronology, 
however, such monogenesis would to be undemonstrable, since 
leiicostatistics fade into ambiguity at time-depths greater than ten 
millennia. 

One way to resolve this apparent contradiction is to adopt the shorter 
chronologies now being advocated by many of those diachronic theorists 
known as catastrophists in geology, as saltationists in paleontology, and as 
revisionists in archeology. Such chronological foreshortening may yield a 
total duration for the existence of spoken language of no more than ten 
millennia. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORTS 



PROBLEMS OF NOSTRATIC COMPARATIVE PHONOLOGY 
(Preliminary Report) 

Aron Dolgopolsky 


Nostratic consonant system 
according to Illic-Svitic 


("0p4t sravnenlya nostra- 
ticeskix yazykov") 


p« p b 
t t d 
? c 3 
5 c 3 

? 5 5 


m w 

n 1 r 

s z 

s in fi 1 f j 

5 fi i 

i \ 


k g 

g q 9 

I? Y 

? h 


Nostratic consonant system 
at the present state of research 
(A. Dolgopolsky) 


p p b 

t t d 

c c 3 s z 

5 6 5 § $ 

5 S 3 5 S 

9 C § S Z 

t k g 

g q 9 X Y 

h- 

? h 


m V 

n 1 r 

n 1 f y 

q \ 

0 


9 


Symbols: Illi5-Sviti5: under-dot (t» 1^) — glottalized consonants (ejectlves); 

h — voiceless pharyngeal fricative; ? — voiced pharyngeal; R, i — cacuminal n, 1; S, A “ 
voiceless and voiced lateral fricatives; g, q, 9 — postvelar stops; 3 , 5 “voiced affricates. 

Dolgopolsky: under-dot — glottalized consonants; n, \ — postalveolar (cacuminal, retroflex?) 
n, 1 ; circumflex ( 6 , 6 , 3 , s, t) denotes lateral obstruents; 3 , 5 , 3 , 5 •“voiced affricates; 
g» q» 9 — uvular stops; x> Y “'uvular fricatives (* Arabic c» d)» ^ — voiceless epiglottal 
(pharyngeal) fricative (Arabic c)i ?— epiglottal (pharyngeal) approximant (Arabic 4 ). 


Vladislav Illic-Svitic (1932 — I 966 ) was the first scholar to discover regular phoneme 
correspondences between the daughter-languages of the Nostratic nacrofaraily and to reconstruct the 
underlying proto-Nostratic phonemes, as well as some 6 OO Nostratic roots. 

Since Illic-Svitic’s death 22 years ago there have been many important achievements in Hamito- 
Semitic (especially Chadic, Cushitic, Semitic and Berber), Uralic, Indo-European and Dravidian com¬ 
parative linguistics, in Kartvelian lexicography, in Tungusian and Turkic etymology, etc. In the 
light of these achievements and a remarkable increase in the stock of reconstructed Nostratic stems 
Illic-Svitic*s phonological reconstructions may be verified and,wherever necessary, modified or 
revised. 

The most essential parts of Illic-Svit4c*s system of reconstructions have been corroborated by 
a large number of recently discovered Nostratic roots.'This is true of his theory of the 
Nostratic stops and their reflexes (IE mediae = Kartvelian and Hamito-Semitic voiceless = Uralic 
Intervocalic short stops, etc: IE mediae aspiratae ~ Kartv. and HS voiced stops • Uralic intervocalic 
voiced fricatives, etc.; IE tenues = Kartv. and HS ejectives and Cdeglottalizedl voiceless stops - 
Uralic intervocalic long stops, etc.)^, as well as of his theory of the IE labialization and palataliza¬ 
tion of the gutturals and of the KCartvelianl and HS labialization as reflecting the following pCrotol- 
NCostraticI vowel. Other parts of his hypothesis (correspondences of the resonants and a large part 
of his theory of laryngeals) have been corroborated as well. 

^ No wonder that a recent attempt to establish a different set of lE-Semitic correspondences of 

stops (made by a scholar not acquainted with the Nostratic studies of Illlc-Svit4c and his school) has 
proveh to be unsuccessful. 
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What needs revlsion^iln my opinion, are some parts of his theory of sibilants and especially 
affricates. 

To my mind , four points are to be reconsidered: 

A. Tlie least Important change Is a different phonetic Interpretation of some phonemes re¬ 
constructed by V. Illlc-Svltlc: his *S, *c and *9 are to be reinterpreted as plain (not palatalized) 
sibilants *8, *c and *9, while IS*s *s, *c, *9 and *3 should be understood as palatal sibilants 
*S, *c, and *§. Actually my Interpretation Is more or less identical to that found in an earlier 
paper by V. Illlc-SvltiC, namely his article "Materiali k sravneniyu nostratlceskix yazikov" 

(written In 1965 'and published in 1967 ). 

In pN three orders^ of sibilants (including affricates) are to be distinguished: a *8-order» a 
*tf-order and a * 5 -order (leaving apart for the moment the lateral * 5 -order) . The distinction 
of *s, *5 and * 5 : 

Proto-Nostratic 

IS’s inter- IS’s earlier Kartvelian Uralic 

pretation notation and 

{"Opit srav- my notation 

neniya") 

*s H *s H 

*i *8 *8 (Klimov*8 *S|) *s 

*8 *S *B *g . 

Cp. the distinction between plain and palatal consonants among the resonants: 

*n *n *n *n 

"fi *6 *n *6 

*1 *1 *1 *1 

*1" *I * 1 ., *r/l *1. 

As we can see from the history of the resonants, It was Uralic and not Kartvelian that pre¬ 
served the Nostratic distinctive feature of palatallty. If U *6 and *1 go back to pN and *£, 

It Is reasonable to suggest that the pN sibilant underlying U *6 la to be Interpreted as As 

to Kartvelian, in Its prehistory there was a sibilant shift: 

pN *g, *d, *^, *5 ^ pKartv. *s, *c, *9, *3 

pN *s, *c, *9, *3 > pKartv. *s, *c, *9, *3 (■ Klimov’s *8i, *ci, *91, * 3 i). 

The phonetic nature of the K *s-order Is hard to determine. What we know Is that It has yielded 
hissing sibilants (s, c, 9, 3) in Georgian and hushing sibilants (S, S, ^)ln Megrelian, Laz and 
Svan (and therefore It Is called "hissing-hushing sibilants" by Klimov) and that it differs both 
from the *s-order and the *§-order. It is my guess that the difference between the ^S-slbllants and 
the *s-8lbilant8 In K may resemble that between two series of hush^g sibilants In Abkhaz (a West 
Caucasian language connected by<> Sprachbund ties with Kartvelian): the lamlno-post-alveolar 3 , S, 

3 <>1 the practical Cyrillic orthography) and the aplco-palatal t, ^ 

(d, m, etc. of the Cyrillic orthography). I hope that It will be possible to cast some etymological 
light on the question by studying loan-words In Kartvelian and Abkhazo-Clrcasslan. 

B. In "Oplt sravnenlya" (vol. I, p. 14 i 8 ) we find a correspondence: pN *3 > Hamito-Semitic *§, 
Kartvelian *31, IE *-8d- (?), Drayldlan *c-, Altaic * 5 -* This sound correspondence and this recon¬ 
struction are to be flatly rejected. Here the HS data have been misinterpreted due to a misleading 
Semltologlcal traditional notation of the Semitic lateral ejectlve *5 (or *8) as The alleged 

sound correspondence Is based on three etymologies only: 

( 1 ) N ’branch' > HS "* 9 d": Sem. "* 9 ^" (l.e. *?!?-) 'tree'. Eg. 57? 'branch', Berb.: Shllh 

a(^ 2 a 'trunk, log’, as well as some words of Cushltlc and Chadlc languages meaning ’tree’ and bearing 

^ ’’Order" ^articulatory type) In the sense of A. Martinet’s phonological theory (A. Martinet, BldffWWts 
de g^ndrale). 
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some phonetic resemblance io S Beja hlndl/e, Saho hala. Afar hall, Iraqw xa’teno, Burungl 

ti3da * 8 tlck’, Chad "*Hd" 'tree* > Hausa Itace, Bolewa oce, Mandara hSzB (l.e. h§:2a) 'tree', etc. j| 

IE *H'^o'*sd-o- 'branch' , -Opit syomeniya nostvatideskix yazikov t I, p. 276-7). 

(2) N * 3 *^a)n 7 'foetus, pregnancy, posterity* > HS "*dn-" 'to get pregnant, posterity; brother, 

sister *5 Sem. (l.e. *$n-) > Arab, danw-, dlnw- 'small children', dan’- 'posterity', Geez 

"dns" (l.e. dns) 'to get pregnant' jCush. 'brother': Beja san, Billn dan, pi. San, Kemant, Quara zSn, 
Hamlr zln, etc.; Kambatta hlzo, etc.| Chad. > Mandara bzet-(allegedly from *mzVn) 'child, 

sun*, Kanakuru, Hina, Tera 3 ina, Gabln Sena 'step-siblings', etc.| ? Eg. §n 'brother' ' K * 3 iiTia Id. || 
Drav. *caD-ay 'foetus, pregnancy' (Il.-Sv. sravneniya..., II, pp. 111-2). 

The third etjTnology Is found (with a query!) in the preliminary publication "Material! k slovaryu 
nostratlCesklx yazikov" only; 

(3) ? N * 37^7 'to grasp' (= *3^97 in the notation of Opit sratmeniya..> Kartv. *m 3 iiy- or 

arbitrary 

*m 3 iiX- 'fist' (reconstructed by IlllC-Svlt45 on the^^assumptlon that Georg. m 3 iy- 'fist, handful Is 
a loan-word from a Zan language, l.e. from Megrellan or Laz) | Sem. "*^?t 'to grasp* > Soqotri "^Yt" 
(today we know that the root In question Is 'to grip' > Jibbali Mehrl »^2 y 0» Soqotri /fi?t) 

( 11 .-Sv., "Material! k slovaryu nostratiSeskix yazikov", Etimologiya 1965, p. 371). 

In the light of new information and new achievements In comparative linguistics etymology (1) 
Is to be rejected (since IE *H^o^sdo- 'branch' can be better explained as belonging together with 
Sem. *xass- 'leafed branch' and Mong. aca(n) 'bifurcated branch' < N *qac|67), the K stem and 

Central Cush. * 3 an- 'brother' are to be removed from etymology (2), and In etymology (3) the K 
root contains * 3 - rather than * 3 - . It means that the correspondence HS "*d" (l.e. *$) : K *3 has no 
factual basis. Neither is there any basis for postulating a correspondence between HS and Alt. *5 

(since Altaic data do not appear In any of the etymologies). Hence there Is no reason to assume that 
HS corresponds to voiced consonants in other Nostratlc languages . On the origin of HS 

see below (D, etymological entries (35)-(51)). 

In my reconstruction I have a Nostratlc phoneme labelled * 3 , but It has nothing to do with what 
Illl5-Svlt4£ denoted by this symbol. 

C. V. Illl5-Svit45 was quite right in supposing that there must be voiced counterparts to the 
voiceless sibilants in Nostratlc (a *z as a counterpart for * 8 , etc.), but he could not find more than 
two etymologies for such *z-phonemes: one for an alleged *z (reinterpreted by me as an affricate * 3 ), 
and one for *£ (with "uncertainty brackets" for the phoneme in question). 

Today we can be more positive in this respect. There are sound correspondences which I prefer to 
Interpret as evidence for pN *z, *£ and possibly *£: 


N 

IE 

Sem. 

Eg. 

Chadlc 

Kartv. 

Urallc 

Turkic 

Mong. Tung. 

Drav 

*z 

*H 

*z 

z 

*8 (JS s, 

.) *z 

*s 


8 *8 

*c 

*g ? 


*z 



*z 

*g 

*s- ? 



*2 

*H 


z ? 


*z 

*5 



*c. 
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For the sake of differentiation cp. the phonologlcally nearest phonemes: the voiceless 
sibilants and the voiced affricates: 


N 

IE 

Sem. 

Eg. 

Chadlc 

Kartv. 

Urallc 

Turkic 

Mong. 

Tung. 

Drav 

*s 

*8 

*s 

s ("S") 

*81 

*8 


*9 

*3 

s 

*8 

*c 

*s 

*s 

*s 

s 

*Ss 

*s 


*S 

*9 

8 


*c 

*s 

*S 

*§ 

s 

*33 

*S 


*S 

*s 

s 

*S 

*c 

*3 3 

*s 

*z 



*3, 

*z 

*B 

*3- 

3 

*3 

*c 

*3 

*s 

*z 

z ("s") 


*3. 

*z 

*§-? 


3 

*5 


*3 

*8 

*6 



*3 



*-6- 

3 

*3 



Examples of H roots (originally words) with voiced sibilants: 

* z : 

(4) *Z ^e^ rdV ’to feed, rear', 'to grow' (> 'to be fed, reared') > K *zrd- (or *4rd-) 'to feed, 
bring up' |S */zrd (or */6rd) 'shoots, sprouts' | IE *Hordho- 'erect', 'growth', *Hord^- 'to grow, 
rise' I ? U *sera (or *serS) 'old (of age), grovm up' |D *cey- 'to thrive, grow'. 

(5) *toxU27 'to plait, wattle' > K *txaz- 'to plait (together)’l HS: Chad, (according to Jung- 
raithmayr and Shimizu) */tkW8i (> Nglzlm tfik'^ss 'to tie', Glavda t^^as, etc.) | IE *deH(y)-> *de-/ 
*d9-, *del-/*dl- 'to bind'I FU *tosV 'a vessel, basket' (-♦- *'a wicker basket' ■«- *'a wattled object')| 

?? Mong. ta9sl 'a cup'. 

* 5 

(6) *zE ^s'^xlqV 'blood' > K *zlsxi“ 'blood’| HS: ? Eg. zyn 'flesh (sp.)' \ lE *hesx-y / *h8x-n- 
'blood' I ? FU (In Ob-Ugr. only) *5oskV or *cokSV (by assimilation from **8oSkV) 'blood'| Tung. 

*sa:ksa (< *sii:8-k83) 'blood' (*-ksa/*-ks3 Is a suffix of uncountable nouns). 

(7) *fomj_Vjr7 'dream' > K (derived words) *(s)l-zmar- 'a dream', *zman- (< **zmar-n-) 'to 
dream') HS: ? WChad. *sa:m- 'to sleep, dream' | S *v'Smr 'to be/keep awake In the night' (-<- *’to doze, 
be half asleep')) IE *Hon(e)ro- or *h''en(e)ro- > Late IE *oner- 'dream' (*-nr-< *-mr- by assimila¬ 
tion)) U (FPerm. only) *So^mjpr7 'to dream, to day-dream' (*-mpr- < *-mr-)l. 

(8) *5UrM^ 'to watch, spy' > K *zwer- (or *zwer-) 'to spy, peep') S *8Qr- (or *0ur-) 

'to behold; to watch stealthily, lie In wait') IE *^^HJwer- 'to look, look after, pay attention', 
*^Hjwor6- 'attentive', *^Hjwor-ah 'attention') ?? Mong. sorl- 'to examine, try out, test'. 

(9) *bafe 'to ripen, be cooked (gar werden)', 'to cook' > K *baz- (or *ba4-) 'to ripen' )hS: 

S */bsl 'to ripen, be cooked' ) IE *bbeH-/*b^oH- 'to warm, to steam, ? to roast' ) ? Mong. ba3a9a- 
'to prepare, to get or have ready') FU (In FPerm. only) *pa5e 'to fry , bake, roast'. 

* z : 

(10) ♦''JaVga ' to ram, strike' > R *zerg- (or ’^^ierg-) 'feststampfen, festtreten (z.B., Erde)' ) 

S *v'zrg > Arab, /zrg 'frapper avec le fer du bout inffirleur de la lance' ) ? IE *Kerg^- (act. voice) 
'to shake', (medium) 'to jump, dance' ) ? FU *§arkV (or *8-) 'to break, to fell' ) ? Turkic > OTurk. 
sSrk 'earthenware and broken pieces of it'. 

(11) *io9|v*^ulU (or *ZOr9|vi4j) 'line/boundary/strip of land between geographical objects/areas' > 
K *z|z-Ywar 'border, boundary* ) IE *^Hjworw(o)-, *^Hjwrw(o)- 'boundary, boundary-ditch, moat*, 

*^H_|werw- 'furrow, grove, line' ) FU *lor7 'small area between geographical objects, strip of land'. 

^ My former hypothesis on the reflexes of pN ^^3 ("0 nostraticeskoy sisteme affrikat 1 sibilyantov: 
korni s fonemoy *j", Etimologiya 1972^ Moskva, 1974, pp. 163-175) Is to be revised In the light 
of new evidence. 
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In etymology (10) the exact identity of the initial voiced sibilant depends on the semantic- 
ally dubious FU reflex. It means that we have only one unambiguous example of the phoneme 
(etymology (11)), which Is not enough for any positive conclusions. Hence this phoneme, although 
theoretically expectable, remains questionable. 

Urallc 1^ the only daughter-language distinguishing all three voiced sibilants. Semitic does 
not distinguish *z from *f, but keeps both of them separate from *5. Hence in a root with a voiced 
sibilant without Urallc and Semitic representation we cannot distinguish among *z, and *z, whlcli 
is symbolized as *Z (unspecified voiced sibilant), l/herever we have no reflexes in Urallc, but do 
have them in Semitic, *z is not distinguished from *z. This latter case will be symbolized as *z|£. 

(12) *z[zorV *to be foreign, hostile* > K *zar- (or *zar-) 'to hate, detest* B S *zar- 'foreign, 
foreigner, enemy', whence a denominative verb */z?r ~ */zwr 'to be foreign, hostile' || IE *Her- 'to 
be angry, hostile'|| Tung. *sori,- 'to fight*, *sort-n 'fight, battle'. 

(13) *Z'i9^0^dV 'stake, peg* , (-♦■) 'paling, fence* > K *zyude 'fence, wall' j IE *Hod^-/*Hed^- 
'Zaunstecken, Zaun aus Pfflhlen'| Tung. *slgdi- 'peg' B D *ci^:jt- 'bamboo pin', 

(14) *ZVr? (= *ZUrV < *ZirU?) 'to fear, frighten* > K * 2 ar- (or * 2 ar-) 'to frighten; horror' || 
Mong. sUre- 'to awe, inspire horror' |j D *cur- 'to frighten'. 


D. Illic-Svltic reconstructed two lateral obstruents in proto-Nostratlc: a voiceless fricative 
(labelled by him as *1) and a voiced lateral fricative *2 (labelled as *5), but he could find 
only few roots containing pN *§ and very little reliable evidence for *2. ** 

Now, in the light of new information available today, we are in a position to reconstruct a 
complete set of lateral obstruents;'fricatives *9 and *2 and affricates *§, *c and *3: 


N 

IE 

S 

B 

Eg. 

Cush. 

Chadic 

Kartv. 

Uralic 

Turkic 

Mong. 

Tung. 

Drav. 

*9 

*e 

*9 

*S 

§ 

*9 


*s 

*9 

*s 

s 

*s, *-l- 

*c 

*2 

*1 

*9 


§ 

*9 

WCh.*2- 

*1(?) 

*-2-,*l- 


-1- 


*n-,*-^- 

*e 


*e 



*e 


*c 

*d.*9 



*£- 

*c-,? 

*c 

*ks-? 

*9 


s- 


WCh.*9 

*c 

*9- 

*e-? 

s-?7 

*e- 

*c- 

*3 

*1, 
*s- 5 

*§ 



*9 

Ch.*9 

*3 

*2 7 


3“ 

5- 


Cp. the 

reflexes 

of 

pN *-19- 


(which 

resemble partially those of *2): 


*19 

*1 

*1? 


99,n9 Bj.l9 


*1 ? 

*-2- 


-1- 


*-t-. 


Nostratic roots with lateral obstruents: 


(15) *§ah^ajra 'moon, moonlight', {-*) 'bright, pale (as moon)' > HS *sVhVr >S *'§ahar- 
'moon ', */§hr 'bright as moon, pale* | Cush, (according to Ehret) *Seh- 'moon' || ? U *ljiar7- 'to be 
bright* (> 'to dawn*), 'white' B Mong. * 9 a^ra 'moon*. Cp. otherwise Illi2-Svlti5 MS 363 s.v. *cohrA 
'bright'. 

(16) *sULTa 'heart', (?) 'brea8t'>HS ^/glS* > Eg. Sn? 'chest' | ? S *'‘9^u''01- or *''s'*ul^‘r‘'- 


** In a paper published in 1972 ("Nostraticeskle korni s socetaniem lateral'nogo i zvonkogo 
laringala", ttimologiya 1970^ pp. 356-369) I found that in some roots Urallc *2 goes back to a 
pN cluster *1? or *1 y. From this observation (which Is still valid today) I drew the conclusion 
that there was no basis for postulating a pN *S. But recently 1 have found roots which do require 
a reconstruction of a Nostratic *2. 

^ The regular IE reflex is *1, while *8- appears in the presence of a stem-medial *-r- (a law of 
*1 — *r-lncompatlblllty). 
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> Akkad. §ulu ’eln Totengelst (?)’ |Cush. (assimilation from *sV19-) > ECush. ^sazT- 

(< *sa2T--) 'heart' | U *§u2a(me) 'heart' | Mong. sUlde 'soul» protecting genius' | Tung. *sVlama 
'heart'. An alternative pN reconstruction is *§U2?a, but it does not acdount for Eg. n in sn9 
'breast' and for S *1 in Akk. sulu. 

(17) *n|naqis^a^ 'nose' > S */nx§ (derived noun) 'bone of the nose' | IE *neHs-/*nHos- 
'nose' Ij Tung. *nlaksa*r)iaksa 'nose'. 

(18) *silV(-mV) 'to look, examine' > U *siim3 'eye'| Mong. sili- 'to choose' \ Tung. 

*8lima- 'to examine, choose'. 

(19) *§al ^VjXM 'to cut asunder' > K *^x(a)l”/*^xwl“ 'beschnelden' | S *»'*§lx 'to cut 
asunder' || FU *§31 'to cut' | D *cal- 'to split, cut asunder'. 

(20) *KU§?7 'to fell, fall' >K *gus|s- 'to fell, bring down' | S */kS^ 'jeter quelqu’un 
par terre de manlSre qu'll tombe la face centre la terre* |? Chad. (Jungr.-Shimizu) */(N)g2 'to 
fall' |j Tung. *^xjul- 'to crumble, come down, collapse'. 

(21) *bo^s^9[YV 'breath' (-»■ 'odor*, 'steam, smoke') >S *»1)SY 'to be/become disagreeable 
in the odor of the mouth' | FU *po§e 'breath, smoke' || T *bus 'mist, fog, steam' I Tung. *bol- 
'to blow (wind)' (in Tung. *-l- < *-27- by assimilation from *-§7-). 

(22) *§^U^LTV or *5^U^2V 'dew'> FU *gu2a 'hoar-frost, frozen dew' | Tung. *slla-(ksa) 

'dew'. 

(23) *§akV 'to split, cut asunder' > ? K *s|sM- 'bersten, platzen, absplittern' | S *»^8kk 

'to split' I IE *sek- 'to cut' I FU (in Ob-Ugr. only) *saKr7- 'to chop, cut* | T *a6k 'to tear apart 

break through an obstacle' | D *ca|ekk- 'to chip*. 

*c : 

(24) *c7^?jN7 'to recognize, know (connaltre)', (?) 'to see' > K *can-/*cn- 'to recognize' 
y S *v^§?n 'to know (connaltre)', */8ny 'to see* | U *§uqV (or *SuqV) 'to see', (der. stem) FU 
*^un^§7 > pVogul *gunS- 'to look at, glance*. Contrary to IlllC-SvitiC’s opinion (OS I 201-2), 

K *can-/*cn- cannot be compared to Demotic Eg. swn 'to know', Hausa s^ni, Margi slnl 'to know' 

(and related words in other Chadlc languages), since these words represent HS *8i-, which does not 
correspond to K *6-. For this HS root I have a different etymology (N *8Uii^7 'to feel'). 

(25) *£aYUrV 'hair' > S *§l'7ar-, *'§a?ar- 'hair', *§a7ar-at- 'a hair' | Cush.: CCush. 

*C3gW3r 'hair', Lowland East Cush. *4ogor 'hair'; my proto-Cush, reconstruction (1973) was 
*eagW7r I Chad.! WCh. *§VHVr (Stolbova’s *6VH7r) 'halr')}FU (Ugr. only) *§a§''u''r7 'hair' fl ? Mong. 
Script Mong. soir 'coarse long hair' jj D *cora 'a hair'. 

(26) *Se^p^V 'heel, foot, part of leg'> S *§ap- (or *§aHp- 7) 'foot, trace' ] Cush.: 
Central Cush. *cap- 'heel, sandals' | U *ij§ew6a 'part of leg' (sp.) | Tung. *ca*^p^a 'heel (?)'. 

(27) *27x7 'to burn* (tr.) > HS: Cush. (acc. to Ehret) *8a1t(aw)- 'to burn' > SCush. 
*§ah-, etc.) H K *CX” 'to be hot (hot weather, sun)', *cxe- 'heat, hot weather, fever*. 

(28) *2ot7 'to exercise magic forces* (-»•'to curse', 'to bless') >K *c(codw- 'to sin', 

'sin' I S */§wt (-> *»'^§yt) 'to harm by'magic' (-♦■ 'to slander', 'to insult', 'to cause somebody’s 

death’), */§5;n 'to bear ill-will, to be hostile' | Eg. Stm 'to slander'| U *§ot ' (magic) force' 

(-+ 'to curse', 'to bless') || D *co^^- 'defect, blame', (■*-) 'insinuation, disparaging remark'. 

(29) *ka/£''U 'to scratch, to scrape off scales' > K *V:a^wr- (assimilation from *kacwr-?) 

'to scratch' | S **^§§, *>k§w 'to rub, wipe, bark', */k8r 'scales', 'to scrape off scales' \ 

Omotlc: Kaffa kuc5- 'to scratch' | ?WCh. *q”a§|sa (St.’s *q''acjsa) 'itch, scab', 'to scrape'!] IE 
*kes- 'to scratch, scrape', *kseu- 'scaben, relben' jj D *kacc- 'itch', 'to scratch for relief. 
Illic-Svitic (os I 343-4) compared the S, IE and D roots and reconstructed the.N root as *Yla§7. 
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*s[c (ambiguous cases in which we lack evidence to distinguish between N *s and *c) : 

(30) *ra§|cV 'to sprinkle', (-•■ ?) 'dew, moisture' > S *»^rs§ 'to besprinkle' | IE *ros-, 

*ros-a 'dew, moisture' | FU *ras7 'to sprinkle', (-►) 'to moisture' ^ ? Mong. nesi 'blood from an 
animal or a sword'. 

(31) *ll6^0^hyV or *slc'^O^hi 'to wish' > S */§hy/w - */§wy 'to wish' J FU *soyV (or 
*goyV) 'to wish, to strive*. 

? (32) *^W^okVsj£7 'a canine (sp.)' > S *k7s- 'wolf or sim. | Berb. */w'^skV 'jackal' | 

FU (in Ob-Ugr. only) *^^WJOk§Vr7 'fox'. 

(33) *ClsarV 'to be dry’ > S */srr 'to dry’ | Eg. w-sr 'trocknen, verdorren', s-sr 

'trocknen (tr.)' | IE *kslro- 'dry*kslr-j- 'to dry' || FU *sar7 'to become dry' || ? D *car- 

'rough of surface, coarse'. 

(34) *§|ci]llU 'to take (away, off. up)’ > S *v'glw - */§ll 'to take, take away/off I 

IE *sel(wo)- 'to take, grasp’ | FU (in Ugr. only) *§1^7 'to acquire' P D *ci^^l'' 'to take off. 

(34a) *§l6opV 'to sew (leather), leather'> S */§py|w 'to sew (leather)'] CCh. *§7p- 'to sew' [| FU 

*§opa 'cloth(es)' 'H Mong. sabkin 'leather'^ Tung. *sobgo 'fish-skin used as leather'. 

*e : 

(35) *rEc^V;xV 'to wash' > S-*/rb 9 (metathesis from ?) 'to wash' ^ K *rcx- id. 

(deglottallzatlon of the expected *c due to assimilation; *-cx- > *-cX") 1 ? Mong. nisqa- 'to 
wash a corpse'. 

(36) *$oyp79^a^ 'mud, clay, slush' (-»• 'filth, dung', 'litter') > S */?pT 'excrement, 
filth' I Cush.: SCush. *euf- 'mud', ? ECush.: Saho ^obo 'mud' or ECush. *sub?- *sib‘['- 'mud' | 

U *li§oywa 'clay' B Turk. *tdp 'sediment, dregs’ B ? D *cav- 'fuller’s earth, sediment'. 

(37) 'little, small' > K *cula- (Klimov’s * 9 iuzi-) '(male) child, boy' || 

S **^§?1 > Arab. /|?1 'parvus, tenuis, vills et macilentus f uit' B U *6^e^l7 'a small thing' and 
possibly *cai7 'the small finger* B Mong. c81lll(d)- 'to diminish, be reduced' [| D *cill- 'small'. 

(38) *27m^7; ^3^7 'to plait/tie together* > S * *^md (dissimilation from Prae-Sem. *V?m 3 ?) 
'to tie/blnd together, to attach' B K * 9 maa- 'to plait/braid together' B ? U (in Samoyedlc only) 
*^s^lm^8'*a (assimilation from **ilmsa?) 'zusammenwickeln, umwickeln' B ?? Mong. camcay 'shirt'. 

(39) *we2E?7 'to go out' > S */w$?, *-wei?- 'to go out' B IE *wesk-, (?) *west- 'to go 
(out, away)' B *vecc- 'to take out'. 

(40) 'to burn' (tr.), (-*■) 'to warm intensely, to be hot (of the sun)'>S 

'heat of the sun'| SCush.: proto-Rift *0ah-’to warm (of the sun)' B K *cw- 'to burn' (tr., Intr.), 

'to be very hot’ | ? Turk. *Cabar 'kindling' (T *-b- < N *-w-). 

(41) ? *2ap7 'to grasp, take' > K * 9 ap- 'to grasp, take, acquire’ B S 'to take' [| 

Tung. *cap- 'to grasp'. The root is Ideophonic and hence dubious. 

(42) *ha27(q7) 'to moisten, be moistened’ > S */nex 'to irrigate, sprinkle' 1 IE *ye8- 

* and S 

'to seethe, ferment, stir' (■'■ 'to be moist' ?) R FU *nacvkj^ 'moist'. In U^there is partial Influence 

of the paronymic N root *n3c^7^1tA (> U *n32a 'moist', ?? S *>41^ , cf. I1115-Svit42 MS 333), whence 

the blended root variants: U *nack^ 'moist', S 'to irrigate, sprinkle'. The K root represented 

by Svan nic 'moist' is likely to belong to one of these two roots. 

(43) ?? *kU ^y; m77 w'shln, thigh' > K *V^w7nc7x|q- > Megr. kwlnclxe 'thigh' || 

S *k^u^ym7^§^ 'shin, thigh, leg' | Cush. *k'^anc-/*kun5- 'buttocks' and Beja kemus (Reinlsch) id. 

A very questionable root. 

(A4) *Y^a^97 'to cut, cut asunder' > K ^ Megr. yac- 'scheren, schneiden' | S V?cw 

'to cut asunder, divide', *Yl9- 'piece, portion* 1 Eg. 7^ 'hacken' | Cush.: ? SCush. *ha9- 'to be 

separated, divided up' | 7? U (in Samoyedic only) *^y^ ^?^7 (or 1 *1-, 2 *-u-, 3 *-^sk-) 'to 

cut' (*-l- < *-M- due to the influence of *y-) B D *ac- 'to cut'. 
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(45) *£VH\.7jtliV 'daylight' > K *cam- 'morning' | HS: SCush. */chm 'day, daylight’ j] 

? Mong.: Script Mong. comur 'clear'. 

(46) *pV ^2^ U 'a hair, eyelash* > K *p^l^ 9 w- 'eyelash' | HS: Chad. *m-PV^c^V > 

WChad. *ra-PV^$^V 'hair* | ? D *po^^a 'eyebrow' or 'eyelash'. 

(47) *k^U^?V or *l<:e9U 'to tear, to skin' > ? K *ku^- 'zerhauen, zerstuckeln* H HS: 

S 'to tear, to separate, to skin' | FU *ku§7- ~ *keS7- 'to tear, to bark, to flay'. 

(48) *Qi[upV 'to be narrow, compressed' > HS: S *»^ 9 pp ~ **^§bb 'to be narrow, com¬ 
pressed* | Cush.: CCush. *»^cbb 'to be narrow, straitened' | FU *s{SuppV 'schmal, eng' f Tung. *clp- 
(or *tTp- ?) 'to choke with smth.'. 

(49) *2anV 'to jump, skip' > S */2md 'to jump'l FU *§aoV 'to gallop, jump' I ?? Tung.: 

Nanay caogoar, cagsoap 'quickly, suddenly' | D *car}k- 'to Jump, leap'. 

(50) *cab7?V 'war', 'warriors, army' > S * §b? 'to wage war', *§aba?- 'war^ army', Eg. 

3 bi 'army' (l.-w. from Semitic?) jj Tung. *cab^ujka 'army, war'. 

(51) *?ar?7 'nipple, teat', 'udder' (-»• *'chest' -►) 'front' > S *§ar?- 'nipple, teat', 'udder 
H . FU *^^a^rV 'front', (-► 'earlier') | ? Mong. cara- 'to prepare, advance, prevent' (-*- *’to be ready 
earlier') | D *car- 'udder'. 

* (ambiguous case): 

(52) *22VHLV 'to be compassionate, have mercy' > K *cqal- id. | S */8hl (deglottallzatlon 
from */^hl ?) 'to be gracious, have mercy, be compassionate'. 

* 2 : 

(53) *?E2EkU 'thorn, hook' (-♦• 'tooth') > S *Slkk-(at-) 'thorn', 'pin, nail' [ Cush, (after 
Ehret) *?isk'^-, (to my opinion) *?i8ik''- 'tooth' > SCush. *?181k'^a, ECush. *llVkk'^- id., CCush. 
*aRkw- id. || Tung. *algo 'hook, 'fish-spear', 'bear’s fang' | Mong. elgU-, 81gU- 'to hang (on), 
suspend', elgUn qada- 'to nail onto (as pictures on the wall)'. 

(54) *sU2^VjX^ *to glow, burn' > K *8X^uH- or_^cx^uM- > Svan cxul- 'onaJiHXb, odwevb' I 

IE *swel- 'to glow, burn' | U *§ti2e 'embers,'charcoal' || ? Mong. stllU 

'incense' H Tung. *8ul^u^- 'flame' | D *cu^- 'to be hot, burn (Intr.)', 'to roast, burn (tr.)'. 

(55) ?? *2omV 'heat' (-*• 'sun') > S *'§aiBas- 'sun' | Eg. §m, §nim 'to be hot' | WChad. 

*2ll7m- > Angas lem 'sun' | FU *lom7 (or *}om7) 'warmth, flame, embers'. Semitic *’§amai- 'sun' is 

likely to go back to a word group *2am7 m757 'hot/burning sun/flre', with the second component 
*ni737 represented in K *mze 'sun' and Herb. */ms 'fire', cf. below item (61). 

(56) *2a^!(OdV 'to move, go' > S */§kd 'to give* (■<- *'to move (tr.)') j Chad.: WChad. 
*2j3ak7^d^- (Stolbova’s *§j 3 akAd-) 'to move'J IE *leit-/*llt- 'to go' f FU *lSkte- 'to go, go out' || 

D *na^- 'to walk, go, pass'. 

(57) ? *2EhcV 'chest' > U *§u(ti)6d 'breast'Inneres' | D *nefic- 'chest, heart'. IE ^lelsd- 
*loisd- 'Rand, Saum' might well belong here (from the point of view of regular sound correspondences) 
but the semantic change Involved is complicated and therefore dubious. 

* 3 : 

(58) *3apV 'lip', (-^) 'edge, shore, riverbank' > HS; S *§ap“at- 'Up', 'shore, riverbank' | 
Eg. sp.t (Erman-Grapow’s 5p.t) id. (loanword from Semitic?) | Cush.: ? SCush. *9uf- 'lip' | ? Chad.: 
Hausa 16b€:, Kirfi 15v5k 'lip' | IE *lab-yo-(ra), *lab-uro-(m), *lab-8- 'lip' | Mong. 3 aba 3 i 'corner 
of the mouth' ]i Tung. *53pka 'edge, shore, riverbank'. 
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(59) * 3 ^r^U^ 'root' > K * 3 lr- 'root, bottom' || S *'§ijuraw-^'sinew, root' | Serb. *vzwr 
(*zur, *zw7r-) 'root, vein' | Central Cush. *zlr 'root' | pChad. */§ 2 rw 'root'' (according to Jung- 
raithmayr and Shimizu) > WCh. *sarwa- ~ *sarya id., CCh.: proto-Mofa-Mada *§iray 'root', EChad.; 

Ndam sfrwe 'root*, etc. | IE *ser(w)- 'vein, thread', (-*-) 'string', 'to a string' H D 

*cir- 'root'. 

(60) * 3 imV 'to put, to place' (-»■ 'to do') > K *^!n- 'to do' ^ S *§im- 'to put, place, 
set' I! Mong. 3 lme - 3 eme 'conduct, manner of behavior, procedure' (-^ *'dolng, manner of doing'). 

(61) ? *mV 3 V 'fire (especially as source of heat)' (-> 'sun) > K *mz-e 'sun' ^ HS: Berb. 

*-ralsI- 'flre'j ?? Central Chadlc */gm2 'fire' (a composite root with the second element *-ing-?)H 
IE *molko- 'firewood, fuel' | ? D *mul-/*'nutt- 'to kindle a fire*. Cp. Illlc-Svltic OS II 77-78 
(*mA/2/A, i.e. 'bright, sun') and Dolgopolsky in Voprost yazikoznaniya 1964: 2, p. 54, 

where K *mz-e was compared to the Semitic root (then erroneously reconstructed as *sni§ and inter¬ 
preted as reduplication). 

(62) * 3 ajo|f:V ( - *2a|jV) 'to push, throw' >K * 37 k 'to kick' J S > Arab, i^qq 

'to grow (tooth, plant)', 'to pass through (a thong)* 1 Chad.: 7 VICh. * 3 lk|q- 'to push' H IE 
*lak|{c- (or *lagj|-)'to kick’ || FU *2okkV 'to push, butt'. 

Symbols: □ — glottalized consonants (ejectives t, k, g, etc., injectives ^); o —uvularized 

consonants ("emphatic consonants" in Arabic and Berber); o — postalveolar or cacuminal (retroflex) 
consonants (^, if); c, 3 — hissing affricates (as z in German and Italian) and sibilant affricates 

without opposition of hissing and hushing consonants (in Dravldlan, Mongolian and Central Cushltlc); 
g — Arabic ^ (8 > 3»z)* 9. 9 “ uvular stops; x, 9 — velar fricatives; x» Y “ uvular fricatives; 
tr, 7 ~ eplglottal continuants (Arab, c* d)» ° lateral obstruents (§,C,2,§); 3 — central mid vowel; 
a, o — in Tungusian vowel harmony It is the higher grade (Cal, Col) of the vowel alternation a/a, 0 / 0 ; 
V — unspecified vowel; E — unspecified front vowel; U — unspecified rounded vowel; H — unspecified 
laryngeal consonant; K — unspecified velar stop. 

Uncertainty symbols: *a|b » "*a or *b", *^a^ * "*a or sim."; *^aj = "*a or zero"(*'kar ^a^n- “ 
"*’V:aran- or *'lj:arn-"). 
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ON LATERAL OBSTRUENTS IN HAMITO-SEMITIC 

Aron Dolgopolsky 


Lateral obstruents exist In three branches of Hanlto-Seinltlc; In Semitic, 
Cushitlc and Chadlc. 

In proto-Semitic there are two lateral obstruent consonants: 

1. *3 > Modern South Arabian (Mehrl, ^rsusl, Jlbball, Soqotrl) s. Old South 
Arabian (Sabaic-Mlnaean) $ (8), Ancient Ethiopian ^ 8, Hebrew b s. Ancient 
Phoenician 0 s (as in D0O > Greek B<iXoaiiov 'aromatic balm'), Aramaic D s, Arabic, 
Akkadian S; 

2. *9 (or > Jlbball § (Johnstone’s S), Mehri, \^rsusl, Soqotrl 2, Hebrew 
R q. Ancient Aramaic p (most probably g) > Middle Aran. (Jewish East and West 
Aramaic, Syriac, etc.) y ?, Old South Arabian @ Ancient Ethiopian 6 ^ (later 
g), Ancient Arabic <> 8 (later merged with £ to Bedouin Arabic £ and to d in the 
urban dialects; it has remained 8 in Datina Arabic), Akkadian "s" (l.e. g). In the 

modern artificial orthoepy of reading Qoran and Classical Arabic the letter . -b is read 
as § (which is correct from the^point of view of the real history of Arabic) and 
is pronounced as d (which Is wrong). It is on this artificial pronunciation of 
Classical Arabic that the scholarly Semltologic traditional labeling of proto-Semltlc 
(or *3) as *d or Is based. This notation makes the wrong Impression that 
is a voiced consonant, something like d. Unfortunately, the misleading notation has 
caused much misunderstanding both within Semitology (i.a., among Ethloplsts and Sa- 
baelsts) and especially among the outsiders who use Semitic data for external com¬ 
parison. 

In Cushitic as well we must reconstruct at least two lateral obstruents: 

1. *8 > proto-South-Cushltlc *S (> Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa §, \t:wadza, Asa 3-, 

-1-, Ma’a, Dahalo 5), East Cushitic *1; 

2. > SCush. *6 (> Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa ^wadza ?, Asa d, r, Ma’s 3, 
Dahalo £), ECush. *s-, *4-, *-d-. 

There Is an exact etymological correspondence between the Semitic and Cushitic 
lateral obstruents: SCemlticD *8 : CCushltlcD *8, S : C 

Some roots illustrating the correspondence In question: 

(1) S *'3aht,ajr- 'moon' * SCouthI CCushltlcD *Se:he « ECastD CCushltlcD *le?- id.; 

(2) ? S */3?b>Arab. SaYab-'space between the shoulders' ■ SC *§a;b- 'chest' » EC 
*la?b-/*lab?- 'breastbone'; (3) S */3pp > Arab, t^ff 'to increase' - SC *efif- 'to 
grow'; (4) S *8bb 'grow, grow up* ■ SC *Sab- 'foliage, vegetation' ■ EC *lab- 'leaf 
(in Mashlle and Gidole); (5) S *8fi6 'to be alone, isolated' (in Arabic) » SC *§ad- 
'to clean up' -EC: Saho /idy 'to shave'; (6) S */§s9 'to cleave, tear apart' * 

SC *SSha9- 'to remove piece of skin, leave scar' (< pC */§h9 , cf. Beja -lehl 
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'abreiBen, abschalen', (7) */Shy ~ * Swy 'to wish' » SC *sa- 'to love, to like' = 

EC: Saho (Relnlsch) luwa: 'hunger'; ( 8 ) S *say- 'Klelnvleh* = SC *§e: 'cow' » EC 

*lo?- 'cow'; (9) S *sap-(at-) 'lip* - SC *§u:f- 'lip'; (10) S *^§hm > Arab, lahm- 

'pulp, fresh part of fruit; suet' *• SC *§a:+»am- 'sweet'; (11) S */§kk 'to pierce' » 

SC *sS;k^~ 'to stab, pierce'; (12) S */^s^Xw/y > Akk. suxxQ 'to exchange’ » SC 
*§e:'h- id.; (13) S *-aub- 'to mix up' (in Arabic) ■ SC *(u!)§u: 'the mixing and stir¬ 
ring of food' (cf. Eg. Sby, Sb(s)b 'mlschen'); (14) S */§r4t 'to maintain in good 
shape', -> 'to protect' = SC *§a^;^?ar- 'to live, endure, survive'; (15) S */§w? - 
*/§y? 'to help' ■ SC *§a9- 'to leave off, let go, revive'; (16) S */§^k 'to appear, 
show up' » SC *§a^:jlj:”“ 'to present, bring into view'; (17) S */Smm > Arab, /smm 
'to be lofty’, ?aSamm- 'high' - SC *§em- 'to rise’; (18) S *sam- or */S?m 'to give 
in exchange, to exchange' * SC *§a^:^ni- 'to leave (smth.-), leave off; (19) S */&hh 
'sharp' « SC *sah- or *Sax- 'sharp' (cf. Eg. 5x 'schMrfen' ?); (20) S */§xx>Arab.Sxx 
'to make water, to make urine flow in a stream' » SC *SSx- 'to drop'; (21) S *Sikk- 
'thorn, pin, nail' * SC *?islkwa 'tooth' * EC *?llk- or *?ll7kkw- 'tooth'; (22) S 
*-Xu§- 'to take a thing' (> Arab.) ■ SC *hu§- 'to get'; (23) S *'?lhk^^Sj > Akk. akiSu 
'to go’ ■ SC *k''a:§- 'to go, to travel' - EC: Saho (Relnlsch) kala:h- 'verrelsen'; 

(24) S *»'w 8 ? > Arab. waSa:?- 'wealth' SC: proto-Rlft *waS- 'to get, take' (cf. Eg. 
is.t 'Besltz'); (25) S */p§S > Arab. /fS5 'to open the door', S **^p§w 'to be opened, 
disclosed' » SC *pl3- 'to lay open' (cf. Berb. */fsy 'to open'); (26) S */k§S, */kSt, 
*/k§p 'to uncover' ■■ SC *kw3§- 'to find'; (27) S **^k 88 'to become dry, dry up' “ SC 
SC 'to dry by the fire'; (28) S *ba'§ar- 'skin' 'flesh' • SC *biJli:j 8 S 'hide, 

skin'; (29) S */bSr > Arab. •'^bSr 'to peel, take off the bark' » SC *ba 8 - 'to be 
stripped bare or clean'; (30) ? S *»^n$d > Arab. 4»|d 'to pile up' " SC *$e:d- 'log, 
tali' » EC *sj§e:d- 'to be long, high'; (31) S *’'^§pT 'excrements, to defecate' ■ SC 
*?u:f- 'mud' « EC *sub?-/*slb?- 'mud* or Somali dojho 'mud'; (32) S */§w? > Arab. »^5w? 

'to shine, be bright (light)* ■ SC: pRift * 6 aea?- 'afternoon' ■ EC *sa?- 'morning'; 
(33) S *-$l9uk“i *'^w^k 'to pour' “ SC (ot ***§ui:;lf-) 'to fall' ■ ? EC: Somali 

sa;qld- 'to fall'; (34) S 'to pay duty, pay tribute' (> OSArablan, Eth.) “ SC 

*cBi,:;p- 'to pay', cp. Eg. 3 b* 'bezahlen'; (35) S *§ug- > Geez *^§wg, -dug 'to be 
malignant, vicious' ® SC *§a:k''- 'bad, ugly, evil' ■ EC **^s^Vk- > Ororao fokkisa: 
'ugly'; (36) S */§b? 'to strike, throw the hands for striking' ■ SC *§lbi?- 'to push' 

* EC; Oromo ^l^ha, Sldamo tl:b- 'to push'; (37) S */5w(yp > Arab. »^|w|yf 'to deviate from 
the butt (arrow)' ■ SC *§a;f- 'to surpass* ■ EC *dab- 'to miss'; (38) S *>/$pn 'to 
kick, overthrow' (in Arabic) •• SC *$up- 'to knock (against)' ■ EC *duf“ (or * 9 uf-) 
proto-Sam *ka ^ufo 'to hit'; (39) S *§a'bu7- 'hyena' ■ SC: pRlft * 9 abak''- 'sp. spotted 
carnivore'; (40) ^/h^b 'lasting rain, shower* (> Arab., OSA) " SC *§ub- (or *lub-) 

'to rain'; (41) S */n$7 'to quarrel' (> Arab., OSA) » SC *5a;7- 'to blame'; (42) S 
*t'w§? 'to go out' “ SC *$a?- 'to desert, run away'; (43) S */5nk > Arab. §unlk-, 
Junk-at- 'rheum' * SC *$An- or *$Ang- 'to cool off, become cool'; (44) S *''^$hy|w >Arab 
3ah-iy-at- 'side' » SC *da:h- 'temple'; (43) S */??? 'bone, cartilage' (> Arab.,MSA) “ 
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sc *^6c- 'cheekbone' = EC: Konso ada 'cheek', Saho ada 'molar'. 

The correspondences of lateral obstruents between Semitic and Cushltlc suggest 
that these two phonemes of S and C belong to the proto-Hamlto-Semitic heritage. 


The situation in Chadic is more complicated and less clear, because for the time 
being historical phonology and etymology of Chadic (especially Central and East Chadic) 
have not been elucidated sufficiently and with enough details.: 

In proto-West-Chadlc Olga Stolbova reconstructs four lateral obstruents labelled 
by her as *§, ’*£, and § (an additional and very questionable *S Is likely to 
go back to a cluster laryngeal + *3). In the stem-medial position there Is an addi¬ 
tional phoneme *6i. The representation of these "hlaterals" In sub-branches of West 


Chadic Is as follows: Ac 

. In the 

Initial position: 



pWCh Hausa 

(Stolbova’s 
notation) 

p-Angas- 

Sura 

p-Bole- 

Tangale 

p-Warj1 pZar Ron 

Nglzlm 

pWCh 

(my interpre¬ 
tation) 

*§- z- 

*1- 

*1- 

*2- 

? *2- 1- 

2 - 

*2- 

*e- 5-,5- 

*1- 

*s- 

*§- 

*§- 

8 - 

*9- 

*?- ?- 

n-,*- 2 - 

*9- 

*§- 

*S- 1- 

9- 

*?- 

*3- z- 

*d- 

*d- 

*3- 

d- 

2 - 

*3- 

B. In the stem-medial position: 





•*-g- -1- 

*-i 

*-l- 

*-9-,*-2- 

. -1- 

-2-,-9- 

*-a- 

*-e- -s- 

*-s 

*-4- 


*-§-.*-2- 

-9-.-2- 

*-§- 

_c- 

*-t,*-d- 

*-di- ■ 

*ri- 


-d- 

*-?- 

*-2^- 

*-s 

*-s 


*-g- 

s 



In my opinion, Stolbova’s Interpretation and labelling of the first two 
phonemes (her *9- and ^S-) contradict the Internal comparative evidence of the 
WCh languages. One can easily see that wherever ^ the two phonemes have not merged, 
they are distinguished as voiced vs. voiceless rather than as fricative vs. affri¬ 
cate: 


pWCh 

(Stolbova’s 

notation) 

Hausa 

Initial Medial 

Bole- 

Tangale 

pWarj1 

pZar 

Nglzlm 

*8 

z- -1- 

*1- 

*2- 

? *2- 

2 - 

*2 

§-,s- -s- 

*§- 

*S- 

*9- 9- . 


Therefore I prefer a different interpretation which Is based on Internal compara¬ 
tive evidence, namely that Stolbova’s *§ Is actually *2, while her *c Is *§. 

The external correspondences of the WCh lateral obstruents, as far as the 
scarce etymological Information available suggests, are as follows: 


^ The only (and hence uncharacteristic) exception Is pBole-Tangale In the medial 
position where pWCh (St.)*-9- > *-l- and pWCh *-2- > 
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West Chadlc 
A. *SaHar 'moon*^ 
*§apl 'leaf 


South Cushltlc 
*§e:he Id. 
*Sab- 'foliage' 


Semitic 
*'§aha?- 'moon' 

? */§bb ' to grow, 
grow up' 

*^§^ak- 'to stab */8kk 'to pierce' 

with a knife' 

*ga- 'to make smb. */9v^? 'to help' 
do smth.' 

*H7Sabi 'tree' *xa'§ab- 'Holz' 

*§VHVf 'hair' */§?p 'lock of hair' 


East Cushltlc 
*le?- Id. 
*lab- 'leaf 


*§Ijk”- 'to stab, 
pierce' 

*Saf- 'to leave 
off, let go* 


B. *2aH- 'cattle' *§ay- 'Klelnvieh' *§&j 'cow' *lo?- 'cow' 

*2ap- 'to pierce' *»^9xp 'to pierce' 

*2ab- 'to mix' *-Sub- 'to mix' 

*2ak'*- 'to wish* *-8uk- 'to wish' 

*bu2a 'door, to open' */p88 'to open a door' *pi8- 'to lay 

open* 

C. **^9^1“ 'day' */(5w? 'to shine, be *§a5a?- 

bright' (light) 'afternoon' 

*§7r- 'long* 'high' (> Akk.) *4er- 'long' 

'green, 'green' 

unripe' 

*$af- 'to comb */epr 'braid, to plait 

(hair)' hair' 

*^HVjri5V 'earth' *’?ara§- 'earth' 

The above correspondences suggest that West Chadlc has preserved a pHS phono¬ 
logical distinction (reflected as opposition WCh *2 : WCh 9) which has been lost In 
Semitic and Cushltlc (unless a conditioning factor for a split of one pHS phoneme 
into VlCh *2 and *9 is discovered). In addition. West Chadlc data corroborate the 
reconstruction of a pHS 

As to the rare WCh phoneme *§, I cannot find any reliable cognates of It in 
other HS languages, except for the case of WCh *3irkl 'cock', which Is likely to be 
akin to Central Cushltlc *d|31r^q'^^- 'hen' (> Hamlr 3lruwa, pi. etc.) and to 

some similar words In Saho, Somali, Ometo and Ethlosemitlc. The Interpretation of 
this word Is difficult, becauie It may well be a Vlanderwort. 

It is premature to discuss the data of Central Chadlc and East Chadlc and their 
significance for the proto-Hamito-Semitlc reconstruction of lateral obstruents, so 

2 From here on the notation of phonemes is mlne.- 
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long as there Is no Central Chadlc and East Chadlc comparative historical phonology 
and detailed etymology. 

At the present state of research (by taking Into account Semitic, Cushltlc 
and West Chadlc data only)we may suggest that at the proto-Hamlto-Semltic level three 
lateral obstruents are to be reconstructed: 


proto-Hamlto-Senltlc 

proto-Semltlc 

prota-Cushltlc 

proto-WChadlc 

*§ 

*g 

*g 

*g 

*2 

*9 

*1 


*? 

(or *@) 
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LANGUAGE. BISTORT AND COMPUTATION 
(Preliminary Report) 

Alexis Manaster-Ramer 


Two views of language—and of language change—have dominated the science of linguistics. The 
older one was substantive: language was what we hear spoken, and sound change was when one 
sound changed into another. The newer view is formal: an abstract system of relations codifies 
the apparent reality, and language change means a modification of the system. Most linguistic 
theories take the formalist position, and try to apply this to (iiachrony, e.g., Bloomfield’s idea that 
only sound changes that alter a phonemic system count, or the generative theories of language 
change, but the practice of historical linguists has been unaffected. In fact, linguistics tends to 
accept Saussure’s compromise: that diachrony is material, whereas synchrony is abstract—an 
idea based on his' reluctance to abandon the view that sound change affects the “material 
substance of words” combined with his insistence that synchrony is a system of abstract relations. 
Saussure’s dictum made no sense, especially of lexical and grammatical change. But he gave 
historical linguistics a temporary refuge from the ravages of theory, though it, and linguistics as a 
whole, lost much of the force and eloquence needed to speak to a world more, and more seriously, 
interested in language than ever before. 

The Aristotelian paradoxes of form and substance have troubled other sciences (even if none 
ever went as far as Saussure), but they now know the solution. Thus, modern theories of 
heredity, unlike the epigenetic and preformationist views of the 1700*s, explain inheritance with 
the notion of a program. A program looks nothing like the forms it produces out of simple 
substances but produce them it does. On similar view, the development, learning, and use of 
language is due to mechanisms that, unlike grammars, also do not resemble in form the behavior 
which they produce. Much of this was clear to Hermann Paul, Baudouin de Courtenay, Sapir, and 
Whorf, all of whom (unlike Saussure, Bloomfield, Jakobson, or Chomsky) saw that language 
involved a variety of specific mechanisms. Some of these are anatomical and psychological, and 
have their docus in the individual. Others are historical and cultural, and have their locus in the 
society. This last point was also recognized by Saussure, who placed his abstract system of 
relations in the minds of a whole community, not in the mind/brain of the individual k la 
Chomsky. 

The materialist view of language is like saying that a legal system is defined by the paper 
and ink used to write down the laws. Not much better is the formalist notion of a system defined 
by the abstract content of the laws, so even if all copies of a statute are lost and its contents 
forgotten, it remains in the system. And Saussure gave us the worst of both worlds: the system is 
abstract, but we change it by, say, spilling ink over the text of a statute, or killing all the lawyers. 
The mechanistic view would recognize that all linguistic phenomena must be physically realized, 
as must the mechanisms that give rise to them, but so long as some mechanism is not particularly 
choosy, it may well work with a wide range of materials and may even persist in ovo while there 
are no materials to work witli. The enactment of a law is a mechanism, to be sure, and so is the 
destruction of all copies of a statute, but there would be many others besides, e.g., the bribes paid 
to get certain laws passed or to avoid the enforcement of others. In other words, we would look at 
the origin, the growth, and actual functioning of the system. 
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Linguistics, especially historical, knows a lot of such mechanisms, even if we lack a 
comprehensive theory of them. A case in point is the question of whether sound correspondences 
between related languages are regular. This has been taken as an empirical fact and as an 
axiom, and it has been questioned both a priori and a posteriori. But the question is empirical and 
depends on the mechanisms operative when people substitute one sound for another. We do make 
regular substitutions (e.g., [h] for [x] when Americans speak Russian), but there are complications 
(e.g., the use of [x] in interjections, in what Sapir called abnormal speech, and in some foreign 
names). Also, there are different kinds of sound change: some are the work of children, others of 
adults; some take place only under contact with suitable foreign languages or dialects, while others 
are internally motivated, and so on. An important example of these complexities is that certain 
sounds are apparently very hard for a language to develop, but, once in place, easy to maintain, to 
grow, and even to lend to your neighbors (e.g., the Khoisan clicks). This indicates that 
developments such as the rise of clicks may be historically unique, on a par almost with cultural 
discoveries or inventions, and this in turn implies that language has undergone qualitative and 
possibly catastrophic changes, perhaps even in relatively recent history. Furthermore, we also 
see that the usual conception of what is and is not possible, natural, or unmarked in language will 
not work. This conception, whether in the work of Jakobson, Greenberg, or Chomsky, clearly 
defines the notions of possible language, of naturalness, of markedness in terms of individual 
biology. Sounds that human beings find hard will be learned late, used rarely, and lost early—is 
the basic idea. The click data indicate that this is not so, since clicks are apparently acquired late 
by children, they very rarely originate in languages that do not already have them (the only well- 
documented example I know is from an Australian secret language), but at the same time, as 
noted, they are frequent and stable and rather easily transmitted to neighboring Bantu languages 
once they are in the language. Such facts as these, though sometimes neglected in our work, are 
the stuff that the next theory of language will made of. 

A useful aspect of the mechanistic approach is that it weeds out many otherwise plausible 
hypotheses simply because there is no known mechanism to implement them. When plate 
tectonics was first broached, there was no suitable mechanism to move large chunks of the earth’s 
surface around, and the theory was—quite correctly—not accepted until such a mechanism was 
found. Another example: Margaret Mead described a culture of free love in Samoa, but the young 
women she studied were not getting pregnant. No plausible mechanism, no free love in Samoa. 

Turning now to linguistic prehistory, we can make better sense of this work on the 
mechanistic view of language than we could otherwise. Further, current work on remote relations 
leads, on this perspective, to a much richer and deeper understanding of the nature of language, of 
its biological foundation, of its universal laws. We come to realize that language is a historical 
phenomenon, related in specific and detailed ways to the biological and cultural history of man. 
We see in a new light and can hope to answer much more lucidly the question of why human 
language, and the individual languages, are the way they are. The mechanisms are going to be 
varied, and as often as not extra-linguistic, but that is as it should be, for the distinction between 
language and non-language must be demonstrated factuedly in every case where it applies. The 
matter is empirical. 

Let me begin with a simple observation: The history of mankind is not just the story of 
diffusion and divergence, but also of confluence and convergence. Linguists treat any sharing of 
linguistic forms after an initial split as so much noise, since our classifications are always cladistic, 
based on divergences. But when folks borrow words, there is usually a wedding, except in 
relatively recent times (since the invention of writing and that of racism). Yet population genetics 
cannot distinguish the results of love making within as opposed to across a dialect boundary. A 
too-close fit between language and genotype should be highly suspicious. But the sword cuts both 
ways: when we do not find simple correlations (as in the case of Na-Dene, for example), that is 
perfectly OK so long as the genetic groupings that we do find can be reconciled with the linguistic 
ones historically. Divergent populations may now speak the same language, so long as they once 
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spoke different ones; and geographically scattered but genetically coherent groups that now speak 
the languages of their neighbors were likely linguistically homogeneous at one time. Thus, the 
pockets of Negritos along the Indian Ocean and southeastern Pacific point to a language family 
that once covered the area between Africa and Australia prior to being overrun by other 
languages, even if these people now speak other tongues. We can, and must, draw linguistic 
conclusions from non-linguistic considerations, and vice versa. Genetics and linguistics should 
jointly yield a consistent picture of prehistory, but there would be little point to merely duplicating 
each other’s results. Ontology should not merely recapitulate philology. Again, language is just 
an abstraction; it is the prehistory of fiesh-and-blood beings, our ancestors, that we are 
reconstructing. In fact, the whole insistence by linguists on pure cladistics, that is, classification 
according to the earliest possible split, should not be taken at face value. Not only because it 
takes away from the study of prehistory, but also because it obscures the true state of historical 
linguistics itself. 

Thus, many of the recent proposals for remote relations involve affinities which were known 
before (e.g., Uralic with Indo-European and with Altaic). There can be no doubt that tlie massive 
correspondences between these are not accidental, but too many scholars were willing—in fact, 
eager—to accept the borrowing of such basic vocabulary items as ‘to be’ and ‘water’. While this 
was wrong, in a way it helps make much of the case for Nostratic. If you just convince yourself 
that there are no mechanisms of borrowing powerful enough to achieve this, then you have the 
whole case. This is quite different from the situation of Amerind, or the question of whether 
Japanese is Altaic or Austro-Thai, where the choice is between relatedness of some kind (genetic 
or contactual) and mere coincidence. The questions only look alike if we ignore the realities of the 
mechanisms whereby languages get to resemble each other, and keep our nose to the grindstone of 
the linguistic cladogram. 

This is not to say that I am disinterested in the question of genetic kinship. Far from it, 
because, when this is the case, it tells us a great deal about the prehistory of the peoples involved. 
But here again our task is aided by the realization that linguistic prehistory is not just a formal 
exercise of putting each language on the right twig of a family tree, but rather a part of the 
attempt to understand the mechanisms of divergence and convergence, linguistic and non, that got 
people to where we find them in historical times. For example, it is well known—but has not been 
considered relevant to the remote relations problem—that when you work with an established 
language family, like Indo-European, some subunits, e.g., Slavic, are much easier to establish than 
others, e.g., Balto-Slavic. The doubtful subclassifications do not occur at any particular level; 
Balto-Slavic is higher than Slavic, but many subclassifications within Slavic itself are also 
problematic (e.g., the old debate about the dialectal affiliations of standard Polish). 

When we turn to macroclassification, we are in the same position, provided that we realize 
that such units as Nostratic are instances of subclassification of the genus language. The whole 
purpose of prehistorical linguistics is perverted, I think, when we turn it into an adversarial 
proceeding where one side seeks to prove—eind the other to disprove—that a given group of 
languages are related. For our task is to choose the best available classification to explain the 
mosaic of the world’s languages, and this is not accomplished by leaving as many languages or 
(low-level) families unclassified as possible. Indeed, remote relations and monogenesis are the 
weakest theory and hence a kind of default. To see this, imagine that God himself came to this 
conference and assured us that all the languages are related. We would know no more them we 
already do, and the real task of writing the subsequent history would remain. 

On the other hand, imagine that all the world’s languages fall into two completely unrelated 
families. That would, if correct, be a revolutionary thesis, and the larger the number, the gieater 
the upheaval would be. Plus, if all the languages were not related, it is not clear that we would 
call them all languages. For there is no reason to suppose that languages derived independently 
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would be anything like each other. A language is a language because it comes from a long line of 
languages. 

Moreover, the case for monogenesis is straightforward. To me the basic argument is a 
mechanistic one. One, we know of no way for a human society to function without language. 
Two, we know of no way that a language can be created from scratch. Yet in the absence of 
monogenesis one or both of these things would have to have happened. The same line of 
reasoning leads further still, if we push the view that species and languages are abstractions, 
while in the real world there just big primates walking around behaving, for then the form of 
behavior we call language could not have started overnight. The great panda only eats bamboo 
shoots, so we assume it had an ancestor that ate bamboo along with other things. If language is 
indispensable to human survival, we must have had an ancestor who used language but did not 
depend on it. Moreover, in the case of language, unlike in that of the panda’s diet, it was not 
enough for the right mutations to occur. We inherit just the ability to learn language—and the 
dependence on it, not the words and constructions of a particular language. So where did the first 
words and constructions come from? They must have started taking shape long before the 
genotype was all in place. This may mean that our vaunted uniqueness as a species is not due to 
anytiiing we are but to something we did, by driving our non-sapiens relatives to extinction. 
Man’s linguistic faculty may well be highly contingent, and the universals of language may be 
contingent facts, shaped in some cases not by our own biology, but by earlier genotypes and by 
history. The present is explained dynamically by the past. 

Now, the reconstruction of the forms of a particular language is possible only if a sufficiently 
ramified set of its descendants have survived. Since we seem to have no non-sapiens relatives, we 
will never know much about the earliest forms of speech, though if we pinpoint the connections 
between language and anatomy and neurology, we might find out about the origin of, say, subject 
and predicate, the use of grammatical devices like reduplication, the basic sound system, etc. By 
the same token, enough peoples and languages of our own kind have disappeared to make it 
unlikely that we can ever reconstruct a really early form of sapiens language. Furthermore, if 
prehistoric people did not migrate just the right distances, we would not get the splits that 
linguistic classification thrives on. If early man stayed in one place for even just the first couple of 
thousand years of his existence, the language spoken at the beginning of that time would be a 
closed book to comparativists. Much as we are all descended from a single woman who lived a 
mere hundred thousand years ago, the known language families may belong to what was 
originally a single branch of in the tree. It is entirely possible that, proceeding beyond the 
protolanguages that are being reconstructed today, we will be able to reconstruct an ultimate 
protolanguage of roughly that vintage, but we have not done so to date, since the proposed global 
etymologies are debatable and in any case do not add up to a complete protolanguage. For now 
the idea that there may have been a language spoken at that time, from which all the surviving 
languages on this planet are derived, must be derived from non-linguistic evidence. We again see 
that a true picture of linguistic prehistory cannot be had by linguistic means alone. At the same 
time, we do not even know whether this latter*day Eve mated with just one man or more, and we 
certainly have reason to believe that there were enough other people on the planet to make it 
virtually certain that other languages were spoken at the same time, but have since died out. 
However, we must be cautious: just because we are all Eve’s children, it does not follow that we 
are not also descended from other females of the same time as well. It may simply be that Eve’s 
offspring were phenomenally successful in that, over some period of time, they managed to 
interbreed with all other populations. In that case, it might well be that Eve’s language is not the 
ancestor of all the languages now spoken. We still need linguistics to complete the picture. 

Perhaps the strongest tools proposed for linguistic classification are Dolgopolsky’s idea that 
some classes of sounds are stable and that certain meanings are expressed by stable forms, and 
Greenberg’s related proposal, which focuses on a large number of comparisons more than on the 
stability of any particular ones. But we must understand the mechanisms that insure 
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stability. Hypothetically, the taboos which lead to instability may have been different a hundred 
thousand years ago than ninety-five thousand years later. Actually, Dolgopolsky has suggested 
that certain cases of instability (e.g., that of second person pronouns) are typical of recent 
cultures, and do not affect our work on prehistory. But might Semitic (and related languages) 
have lost some of the basic Nostratic words precisely because of the relatively high culture of their 
speakers? This needs to be explored, as do varying rates linguistic change and sundry such 
issues. 

One kind of stability that we like to see is regular correspondences. But what we need to 
consider is the mechanisms'of sound change, and we have already seen that there are no plausible 
mechanisms to insure absolute regularity. The exceptions are lawful, but not fully predictable, 
especially after tens of thousands of years. Thus too-regular correspondences may signal a 
superficial relationship—or a superficial analysis, and this is one rule of thumb for separating good 
theories from bad. The Nostratic dictionary contains a pleasing number of such irregularities, and 
so does all other respectable remote relations work. 

It has been argued that the Greenberg and Dolgopolsky methods may yield spurious results, 
but the same applies to the method of detailed reconstruction, as well. Any two languages can be 
related by regular correspondences if we allow the equations to be complex enough. All 
prehistorical linguistics is probabilistic. This again has to do with mechanisms, which v/e know 
may produce spurious cognates. The German noun Braien ‘roast’ and the verb braten ‘to roast’ 
are completely unrelated, as is the ear of a living being and an ear of corn in English. Such 
phonetic and semantic correspondences that appear regular but are not cognate may be expected 
in any language. It is overall systems that we reconstruct, and while most all lexical comparisons 
will be correct, any one or two could be wrong, and there is no way of knowing which. Indeed, two 
unrelated languages might share enough faux amis du comparaiiste to look related. I suspect that 
languages with few phonemes, with simple (CV) syllables structures and yet with short basic 
words, like Old Japanese, might fit such a scenario, and I think it will not necessarily be easy to 
determine whether Japanese is Altaic or Austro-Thai as a result. This is the linguistic uncertainty 
principle, and it seems the stronger methods are more subject to its rigors than the weaker ones. 

In any case, most historical linguistics is based more on instability. It is complex shared 
innovations, rather than the retention of original features, that impress us the most. Such was 
Verner’s Law, and such are several of the sound laws of Nostratic, notably the one that derives 
the three series of Indo-European velars from a single series depending on the coloring of the 
following vowels in Eastern Nostratic. Coincidence is less likely for an unstable than a stable 
correspondence, since the former would require very precise timing, while stability implies a long 
period of time that a language has to “keep trying” to develop a coincidental resemblance with 
another. Further, if our real job is subclassification, then stable elements are of no use, since they 
provide no evidence for such subgroupings as Nostratic. Finally, the very words which tend to be 
stable are also prone to be irregular, e.g., the loss of the z of ozu, the 
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1st person singular of Slavic. Sound changes of stable words do not predict the correspondences for 
unstable words, and we must use the old methods which gave us PIE, Nostratic, etc. 

Modern science has turned its back on Aristotle. From astrophysics to zoology, it has become 
historical, mechanistic, and probabilistic. The science of linguistic prehistory was tailor-made to fit 
this patteiTi. The successes of recent work on remote relations give us the confidence, while the 
outstanding issues it raises impel us, to make the move now. And what of computation? I have 
been saving the best for last. Both formal and material descriptions can use any metalanguage. 
But when we look for mechanisms, we need a metalanguage that tells us what a mechanism is, 
what mechanisms can and cannot do—and that metalanguage is called the theory of computation. 
At the same time, the existence of computers raises the challenge of artificial intelligence, and 
above all, natural language understanding. This will not be achieved without a theory of the 
mechanisms of language. As Stanislaw Lem foresaw years ago, the problem is not to simulate a 
language but the conditions which shaped it and its speakers. The heirs of Turing and Hermann 
Paul, of Markov and Illic-Svityc, may just be able to crack this problem. No one else surely will. 

Finally, let me turn again closer to home. In the 19th century, as the journals and 
proceedings amply attest, historical linguists reported their findings to an audience of their peers 
in just about every science then known. This unity of knowledge in the Western civilization 
vanished with astonishing rapidity in our own time. As a computer scientist and a linguist, I find 
myself having to explain how we arrive at constructs like Proto-Indo-European or Proto-Germanic 
even to colleagues who have never heard of such a thing. But the experience, which I think 
recaptures some of what the historical linguists of yore did as a matter of course, had led to a 
conclusion which I would like, if I may, leave with you as a desideratum for all future work in this 
area. When you show someone all the resemblances among, say, the Germanic languages, they 
are not necessarily impressed, because they can find more obvious “cognates” between English 
and French or English and Latin, and yet we tell them English is a Germanic language. What 
you finally learn is that you have start off by showing that superficial resemblances are usually 
due to coincidence or recent borrowing, and these must be eliminated when we go looking for 
ancient connections involving common descent or old borrowings. Furthermore, once we figure out 
the ancient connections, by establishing language families or macrofamilies and ultimately by 
reconstructing their protolanguages, that allows us a great number of potential valid resemblances 
as bogus. The classic example here is the recognition, early on in Indo-European studies, that 
Latin dens and Greek theos are not related, but that deus, and Jupiter, are related to Greek Zeus. 
An apparently obvious relation which had been commented on since antiquity was exploded by the 
discovery of the comparative method and all that that has entailed. In our time, the work on 
Nostratic, especially by Dolgopolsky, has served to clarify many resemblances among the various 
Nostratic subfamilies, and shown many of them to either spurious or, more often, borrowings. 
What we must clearly realize is that every one of the, for example, Semitic loanwords into Indo- 
European is a testimonial to the validity of the Nostratic hypothesis, for it is this hypothesis alone 
which allows us to say with confidence that these words (e.g., *tauros ‘bull’) is not a cognate. And 
so my proposal is this: when you tell that thus and such language families are related, go easy on 
the cognates, show us the masses the masses of superficially similar items that your theory allows 
to dismiss as false cognates. The same applies mutatis mutandis to ancient borrowings: go easy on 
the true loanwords, show us the masses of superficially similar items that your theory allows us to 
say are not due to contact between these languages but merely to coincidence. 
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RECONSTRUCTIONS 



ESKALBUTIAN ROOTS 

Oleg Mudrak 


[ 0. Mudrak's list of Eskimo-Aleutian roots represents the first attempt 
to reconstruct this family. In the materials of the 1984 conference, 
Lingvisticeskaja rekonstrukcija i drevneisaia istorija vostoka Mudrak 
published a comparison of Eskimo-Aleutian and Nostratic, corroborating the 
Nostratic character of this language. Cf. also: Mudrak, Oovt rekonstukcii 
fonetiki orajazykov amerikanskii i aziatskii ^skimosov. "Paleoaziatskie 
jazyki, " Nauka, Leningrad: 1986, pp, 218-239. 

See the table of Eskaleutian phonemes following the word list. - V.S.] 


»(-Pu- ’to be' 0 
K'^CaJpJu ’dirt,pus,smoke’ () 

»'^(e)lu- ’coustn’ () 


»‘>(e)n'e- ’to 

hang 

out 

to dry’ 

(89) 

»^(u)ru- ' 

old’ 

0 



’to 

appear,to 

become’ 

(177) 

»’>( i)tlU-‘>WA- 

’to 

wash 

’ (124) 


a->(i)tre-ll 

'smoke,soot 

’ (61) 



• ‘’(Dlfal- ’doorway,window’ (267) 

I Dt er a- ’mew gull’ (237) 
n’^djyu-S'- ’to put throw,to shoot’ (120) 
n'^ajna ’house,interior’ (90) 

• ’’(ijctara ’small fry’ () 

• ‘>(l)ra ’eye’ (51) 

’urine’ 0 

i) 3 uma-i)lami- ’to count,to miss someone < » to think’ 0 
n'^ai'ya ’hand’ 0 

K'^atiru- ’rotten’ 0 
a'^ati- ’to fall down’ 0 
’thigh’ 0 

a‘^ail/3- ’to change,to become’ 0 
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»'^aAe-(nwAj 'foot,flipper’ () 
n'^anA- 'to be divided' () 
ufanu- 'big' (180) 

»’> aaura- 'enemy' (300) 

aS( l)na- 'woman' () 

• '> aUXu-atXu- 'killer whale’ () 

»‘>ae 0 - 'sun,day’ (170) 

• ‘^atsava- 'whale' () 

Huai's- 'name' (34) 

»‘XaSa 'father' (40) 

K^aSa- 'to drag,to trail’ 0 

•’’and)- 'to pass,to go' (116) 
»'^aya- 'go away’ (114) 

a'^ay aQ-ra- 'spear,hook’ 0 
afaye-f- 'to open’ (115) 
f^ayiA- 'to bring,to move,to work’ 0 

a'^ayiu- 'jawbone' 0 
»^aj(u)Qi- 'unable' (193) 

aj (i)va-,y aj(i)va- 'walrus’ 0 
a'^aj'^w/i- 'buttocks,hips’ () 
a7 aj a-Hu- 'cane,walking stick’ (280) 
a'> aj e,'^ ay e 'brother,sister' (287) 
a'XaJ pa- 'another,second’ 0 
a‘>ajwi-,'^aj'>wi- 'to wound,to kill’ () 
a^akH-y 'harpoon' (261) 
a^akAl- 'to shout,to quarrel' 0 
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'to write,to scratch' {) 


a^al y u'^wA- 'to desire' (147) 
n^ale-y- 'to haunt' (301) 

al a-,y al a- 'two,second' 0 
»^ainAKu- 'octopus' (251) 

»^ame- 'skin,dress' (279) 

n'^ama 'and,many' 0 
amiH( 1) 'shin,knee' () 

I'^ama- 'thin,near' () 

»‘>an(i)-t 'breath' () 

n'^ana 'mother' (289) 

a^ani- 'spark,fire' () 

»^apaS'( i)- 'to ask' (9) 

a^aqdJriK 'ptarmigan' (232) 

f’aqdjvl- 'angry,mad' (171) 

a'^aqwe- 'to run' () 

afaqaja- 'belly,hips' (213) 

a'> aqavra- 'cloudberry' (254) 

a^aryu-t 'north' (144) 

afaru- 'to be long' (59) 

a’^aruiC i)- 'to skim,to crawl' (58) 

afarvi 'blood' 0 

afara-y- 'to roast on a spit' (268) 

a^ata- 'one' (30) 

a^ave- 'salmon' (242) 

afawa- 'over there,far off (15) 


a'^awu- 'to bring away,to work' 0 



K^ena- ’over there' (133) 
n'^eOa- 'mountain,peak,cliff () 
n^eHa- 'to fear' (199) 
D^eHa-na- 'danger' (199) 

X' i-mk u- 'cold' (153) 

n'^eka- 'right over there’ (1) 


fe/s- 

'part 

of 

(3) 



n^ela-t 

'patch' 

(186) 



n'^elwa- 

'In 

it,at 

it’ 

(187) 


K'^emiw- 

'circleito 

roll 

up’ 

(13) 

• ’’art eH (i)ra- 

'to 

drill 

into’ 

(86) 

»'>erieru- 

'to 

sniff,to snuffle’ 

(87) 


K^en'u- 'to take out,to pull out’ (85) 


n’^envii'^unvi 'groin,armpit’ 

0 

K'^ena- 

'to end’ 

(88) 


K'^eQira 

'corner' 

(195) 


K^era-k- 

'to hide’ (53) 


n’^etu'^WA- 

'kind of 

spear’ 

(264) 

f'^ewa- 

'sinew' 

0 


»'^eja- 

'wing,arm' 

(157) 


n^eja- 'to break,to 

chap,to 

fall 

a'^esu- 

'moisture' 

(68) 


a^r'ertl 

'den,lair 

’ 0 



'beard' 

0 


afQnva- 

'moss’ 

() 



n'^’uXa-S'- 'to turn inside out’ (181) 
»7uolu- 'nest,hut’ 0 


(47) 
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'to sit down’ (139) 
x'^uHslu- 'bow,spear,arrow’ (140) 

»'^uS's- ’to shed hair(of animal,skin)’ (37) 
’puffin’ (220) 

»7ujA- ’neck’ (162) 
o’’u ) e uw e ’husband’ (4) 

»'^uk(e}-S‘- ’to make a hole’ (109) 


K'^ukwi- 

’to see,to 

dream 

about’ 0 

n'fulu-r- 

’to rub,to 

soften 

a skin’ (96) 

o^ulu^a- 

’cheek’ 

(99) 


nfulvi 

’tongue’ 

0 


tfure-jf- 

S'i- ’to 

divide’ 

(56) 


’dug-out,house’ () 

’anus’ (31) 

’go away’ () 

’rendered(fat):to melt’ (119) 
ik ( Dna- ’fire’ 0 

’smell,stench’ (163) 

’hair of head’ (174) 
n'^aks- ’strait’ () 
f'^sqa- ’straight’ (158) 

Kiak- ’goose’ (233) 

nXi- ’you,he, they’ 0 

nijatu- ’son-in-law’ (125) 

»0aXe~ ’cool’ (83) 

ncdJrak- 'to have diarrhea’ (54) 

fcake- ’parent-in-law’ (160) 
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»caje-,cay e- 'halibut' (244) 

»capl-,capi- 'to block.to plug' (23) 
ucawaja- 'drum' (290) 

»ce^'iw 'fishroe' 0 
»ceSu- 'to slide,to go down' (41) 
»cef(i)l- 'to take ones clothes off () 
KceqA- 'wet' (111) 

»ceqra 'young of the seagull' 0 
»ceql‘>w-5‘- 'to break' (112) 

»cer( Dt i 'knee' (201) 

Kcevti- 'to wring' (25) 

• cu- t,ca^wa- 2 '1 thing, 2 to do' () 

»cuqi- 'root (edible)' (24) 

ucata- 'good luck charm’ (299) 
»calf(i)- 'to split' (173) 

• calfu- 'sand' (161) 

iiS'iw- 'to take' (178) 

tiSattu- 'kidney' (29) 

»Saj3- 'dark' 0 

tfaHra- 'mould,dust,ashes’ 0 

oyaoa- 'yes’ (136) 

oyaja-qu- 'head of spear’ (263) 

»y alajwa- 'board' (275) 
nyalew- 'devil' () 

»yam(0) 'darkness,night,cloud’ () 

»yami~ 'better' () 

»yanaw- 'stick,drum' (91) 
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i»yela-l ’patchito connect’ 0 
‘to burn (tr.)’ (108) 

»k(i)-ya- 'to be slow’ (106) 

<ik( i)-y at‘ i ’back, torso’ 0 

»k(ijlu- ’to 90 in’ (176) 

uka’^na-a- ’to fall headlong.to step into’ 0 

kka^tu- ’wide.big’ (151) 

ukaku- ’sound’ (102) 

»kana- ’top.upper part’ (128) 

»kaSa- ’to overtake.to meet’ 0 
kkajwa- ’muscle’ (63) 

»kama-y ’footwear’ 0 
»karu ’small fry’ 0 

i>ken(u)- ’behind,time after’ (130) 
nkeS'd)- ’to sink,to go down’ (32) 
okeSna- ’moss’ (255) 

• keyx- ’saliva,sweat’ 0 
»ken ’who’ 0 
»kev(i)- ’to sink’ (11) 
nkew- ’stone' 0 
»kuja-y ’spine,loin’ (64) 
okukme- ’chunk,lump’ (150) 

»kurl- ’leg,hips’ (214) 

»kuv/i-,kavA- ’to rise,to lift’ (169) 

ukuvra- ’fishnet’ (266) 

»ki-y(i)- ’to bite’ (164) 

»ki-y-uS' i ’tooth’ (197) 
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• kiktu- ’mosquito,louse’ () 


»kim(i)- 

’bellyift,stout’ 

0 


i>kit(i)fA 

’foot,heel’ (218) 


»kami- 

’turf,grass’ () 



kkavlf B- 

’feast’ (143) 



umamCi)- 

’to heal’ (7) 




’beetle,butterfly’ 

0 


umaqku 

’nipple’ 0 



krfaja- 

’younger sister’ () 



»rfet(u) 

’leg’ 0 



iin( i)la- 

’to break wind,to 

fart’ 

(84) 

»n(l}ma- 

’fishline’ (80) 



kndJpata- 

’to put into the 

bosom’ (81) 

kndJpa- 

’meat,fish’ (82) 



»na- ’no’ (76) 



unait Si- 

’woman,girl’ () 



itnan’e- 

’light,lamp’ (75) 



knanu- ’white bear’ () 



knuna-,nana- ’land,earth,country’ 

(76) 

knay a- 

’frontslde(NE,E,S)’ 

0 


kparf i,pan‘ i ’daughter,sister 

’ 0 


kpa'^a- ' 

'to paddle’ (258) 



kpafiw- 

’to throw with the 

palm’ 

0 

kpay a- 

’along,up here’ (113) 


kpaja- 

’weak’ (204) 



kpan(i)- 

’to ooze outiwave’ 

0 


k paqa-S' - 

’to find’ (5) 
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»patl- ’1 

lips,to soak 

up’ 0 


upawa- ' 

back there' 

' (16) 


i/pawn( j)r‘ 

’kind of 

berry,shiksha’ 

0 

ape- ’to 

say,to do’ 

(190) 


»peia- 

’boredom,reading’ () 


»pena- ’ 

back there’ 

(134) 


opeoa- 

’three,many’ 

0 


fpenu- ' 

to push’ 

(131) 


» peHaSu- 

’bliztard’ 

0 


Kpetara- 

’to plaitithread’ 0 


»per(l)- 

’to tear off,to dig’ {) 


upeKallfi- 

’to dig out,to cut into’ 

(197) 

ipen'e- 

’fine,good’ 

0 


uperu- ' 

to bring,to 

go’ 0 


»pur(l)ra 

-,puw( l)ra- 

’to boll’ 0 


• PuH l-t 

’bag,case’ 

(118) 


»puju- 

’smoke,steam 

’ (6) 


npuku-y- 

’to peck’ 

0 


npura- ’to dry (fish 

or meat)’ (60) 

»put( D- 

’to tip over,to capsije’ 

(33) 

nputa-iPUtu- ’thumb' 

' (HIT) 


» puv( a )y 1- ’lung’ 

(194) 


»puv(i)- 

’to blow’ 

0 


• PuvC D- 

’to swell’ 

(12) 


• puwalu- 

’gloves,mittens’ (2811 


»pu 3 i- ’to lie on the hollow side’ 

(46) 

»Pik(i)!f a- ’loins,seat’ () 
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»Piki-5‘- 'to move,to 90 away’ (165) 
npita'^A 'joint,tall’ () 

»P3na- ‘loud,noise’ () 

»P3llu- 'to bury’ (123) 
upacta ’ghost’ () 

upaS'a'^u ’pot,kettle’ () 

ifpayia- ’to have nightmare’ (146) 
ap(a}raw-,Q( a)ra^wA ’hoar-frost,ice’ () 

»Q(iJla- ’spirit’ (298) 

kpCDrena- ’slippery’ (55) 

*p(i)tik- ’middle finger’ (211) 

kpaia- ’palm of the hand’ () 

*pa- ’interrogative pronoun’ 0 
»Qai(a)- ’to boil’ (103) 

• pane Dt l~ 'darkness,daybreak’ () 

nqaSa- 'to dance’ (292) 
upaS'dJ- 'to be loud,noisy’ (35) 

itpa/a- ’to crack’ (117) 

• qalmu- ’eyebrows' (202) 

»qam(i)- 'deep,inside’ 0 
nqamu- 'to drag’ (191) 

nqan'e- ’snow’ (185) 

*qapi- 'mussel' (249) 

Dqat'i- ’breast,ribs’ 0 

nqavlfa- ’bird’ (156) 

fqe'^lA- ’to weave’ 0 

nqe'^lu-y- ’to bark’ (97) 
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nqei'a- 

'to tie' (104) 


oqeiu- 

'knot,rope' () 


»qela- 

'sky,morning' () 


»qelu- 

'intestines,navel' 0 


»qenta- 

'cold' (135) 


oqepi- 

'to twist' (10) 


xqera- 

'to cry,to weep' (52) 


*qera- 

'grey hair' (210) 


»qui‘a- 

'above' (105) 


aquSHa- 

'crane' (238) 


nquif r'i- 

'to choop (wood)' (272) 

»quj(i)- 

'saliva,treacle' 0 


• qujtsi- 

'to cough' (65) 


»quk- 

'swan' (230) 


nqumtu-, 

quota- 'collar bone' 

0 

»qupa’u 

'white' 0 


»qurVA- 

'to love' (200) 


iiqurwi(va) 'shinbone,tibia' 

(215) 

•quri- 

'narrow' (57) 


nqut’ i- 

'middle,space between' 

(43) 

»quval- 

'white' (154) 


»quw( alf )ru- 'edge,ridge' (152) 

nquwul-i 

iqu^ul- 'sour' () 


nqiJa- 

'baidarka' (94) 


nqaia- 

'bottom:coastal Ice' 

0 

DqaOa- 

'nose' 0 


nqanaia 

'kind of bird' 0 
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OQsme- ‘top,top of the head’ () 

»r(a)m3lu- ‘chtn’ (20) 

»f(a)Q- ‘to end:full’ () 

iif(i)n3- ‘fur,hair’ (132) 

’to steal’ (22) 

ufa^Ja- ’wrist,hand’ (219) 

»t‘ani- ’to take the blubber oft’ (273) 
nt'awcd) ’belt’ () 

»t'umi ’path,trait’ () 

»fuKa-,t'aKa- ’to point’ (211) 
afuOi- ’nest.bed’ (129) 
tft'uJi- ’shoulder,arm’ (66) 

»fula- ’to arrive’ (156) 

»fum(i)na ’pine’ () 

KfuiTe-i ’backbone’ (212) 
nfunu- ’back of head,neck’ (21) 
at'unl- ’spear’ () 

Kt’upe- ’to tattoo’ (277) 
ofuqa- ’throat’ (203) 

• t'uwi 'sand,old Ice’ 0 

»t‘ipX'e- ’particles of food around the mouth’ (149) 
nt’aHa- ’vouna of animal.child’ (221) 

i>t(i)y3- 'hard,stiff.tough’ (19) 

»taie- 'arm,branch’ (101) 

»tall3n- ’cow parsnip’ (253) 

»tay3- ’to come’ (159) 

»iaju- ’to run’ () 
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ojard)- 


dtff (cult,hard' 


0 



'to puli' (26) 



• lake 'rtb,breastbone' 

(184) 


• late- 'to scrape the hair off 

(274) 

•lalu^wA- 

'dry weather' 

(95) 


•lara- 

'front,outside' 

(142) 


•lave- 

'iron,knife' (271) 


• lawU ' 

season,year' () 


• leS'a-y 

'stiff,hard' (36) 


•3ey(i)S'a 

'to smash,to 

break' 

(189) 

•lepdJlA- 

'guillemot' 

(227) 


• let’a'^wA 

'four' (44) 



•lev(i)- 

'front,breast' 

0 


•luklu- 

'hair ornaments' 

(285) 


• lulu-y ' 

sound of winde,echo,noise' (27) 

•laka- 

'stiff (157) 
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V. M. ILLlC-SVITYC S EARLY RECONSTRUCTIONS OF NOSTRATIC 

Translated and re-arranged alphabetically by Mark Kaiser 


Before publication of his Nostratic Dictionary, Illi^?- 
Svityif published a number of articles on his research on the 
reconstruction of the Nostratic macrofamily. The first article 
dealing with Nostratic was "Materialy k sravnitel'nomu slovarju 
nostratiileskix jazykov." [Material for a Comparative Dictionary of 
Nostratic Languages), fe timoloqia 1965 (1967). Moscow, Nauka. pp. 
321-373. The article provided lists of phonetic correspondences and 
607 reconstructed roots together with the reconstructions from the 
individual families on which they were based (see below). The roots 
were presented in alphabetic order according to the Russian trans¬ 
lation of the reconstructed semantics. In addition bibliographical 
data was furnished (which has not been translated here). 

The Dictionary is a more complete work. Although there are 
more roots in the "Materialy" (the Dictionary has 378 published to 
date), the reconstructed form for each language family is supple¬ 
mented by the words from individual languages and apparent incon¬ 
gruities are explained (isolated examples of Dictionary entries 
have been translated in Kaiser-Shevoroshkin 1987:36-7 and 1989). It 
is also clear that in the Dictionary a more cautious approach to 
reconstruction was maintained. Of the 36 words in b- found in 
"Materialy," 26 were included in the Dictionary (and 6 new roots 
were added). Nine of the 10 excluded items were binary comparisons, 
suggesting that in at least a few cases the question of their 
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genetic relationship will be resolved with further research. 

"Materialy" provides data on 256 roots in P-, Q-, R-, S-, 
T-, W-, and Z-, and only 26 of these are found in the Dactionary 
(14 in volume II, 12 in volume III). In his forword to volume 2 
(1976), V. A. Dybo remarlced that these were "experimental entries 
written by the author before he began writing the corpus of the 
dictionary." Nevertheless, judging by the data of volume I (b-jj), 
we can assume that a significant percent of the P-Z data eventually 
will be accepted. In fact, Dybo notes that the mass of etymological 
research done over the 18 years from the time of 111 ii!-Svity<5' s 
death to the publication of volume III "in the majority of cases 
only helped to strengthen the etymological proposals of the 
Nostratic Dictionary's author." 

This is not to suggest that these data are to be accepted 
as is or that the Dictionary's data is identical to that found 
here. The data from "Materialy" underwent a number of modifications 
before being included in the dictionary. One phoneme (h-) 
reconstructed in "Materialy" was excluded from the Dictionary, 
while the glottal stop (?) was added. In many instances data from a 
language family not represented in "Materialy" were added, in some 
cases data from a family were rejected. Often the reconstruction 
was modified slightly as more data became available. In the Dic¬ 
tionary Illii!-Svity^ rejected the notion of Nostratic roots with 
a vowel in anlaut, preferring to reconstruct initial laryngeals 
which were later lost in all the East Nostratic languages (Alt., 
Ural., Drav.), and whose fate in West Nostratic (IE, AA, Kart.) 
depended on language family and type of laryngeal. Subsequent 
developments in research on Nostratic has shown that Illi^*- 
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Svitytf'g **h in fact covers two phonemes, h and x, and his y 
covers ') and y (for details, see Kaiser-Shevoroshkin 1985 and 
1988). The reflexes of some phoneras differi for example, **s- gives 
tralic *s in "Materialy," but Uralic *s in the Dictionary, and the 
reverse is true for **s. Perhaps the most significant difference is 
the addition to the Dictionary of over 35 suffixes and pronouns. 

Thus, "Materialy" is regarded by Nostratists as an impor¬ 
tant work in the history of Nostratic studies, one with a wealth of 
raw data but which need be treated with some care. One would cer¬ 
tainly want to consult the subsequent revisions of Nostratic by 
I11iJi-Svity¥ and later by the members of the IlliS-SvityS 
seminar under the guidance of Dybo and to cross reference them with 
the research of Aharon Dolgopolsky, which I1liS-SvityJ5 used in 
both this article and in the dictionary. 


SYMBOLS and ABBREVIATIONS 
^ = A palatal consonant. 

, = A glottalic consonant, except Drav. retroflex consonants. 

A = a or a 

C = c or c 

6 = c, c, or ^ 

^ ^ or ^ 

E = a, e, or i 
9 = voiced post-velar stop 

h = Voiceless pharyngeal. 

H = undetermined laryngeal or post-velar 

7 = Glottal stop. 

7 = Voiced pharyngeal. 

I = e or i 

k' = Altaic aspirated k. 

K = g, k, k, or g 
^ = k or g 

L = 1 or i in initial position, 1, i, or l' in medial position. 

N ■- n, n , o r n 
0 = 0 or u 

P = P or p 

R = r or r^ 

S = s,s,or^,orz 
T = t or t 

U = o, u, o r ii 
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A = vowel of indeterminable quality 

Slanted brackets / / around phoneme(s) indicate that those phoneme(s) 
are the best, but not the only possible reconstruction. 

Round brackets ( ) indicate optional phoneme(s). 

The data in square brackets [ ] indicate the number, form, and 

meaning of the reconstruction as it appears in the Nostratic Dic¬ 
tionary (1971- ), if included. The page number on which the item 

occurred in the 1967 article is provided for all forms (Mat. xxx). 

Braces ( ( have been used to give an approximate reconstruction for 
items which Illi^-SvityS left unreconstructed. If the form 
appeared in the Dictionary, this later form was used; if not, the 
tables from the Dictionary were consulted and an approximate 
reconstruction has been provided. 

The tables of phonetic correspondences follow the word list. 
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The Early Reconstructions of Nostratic by V. M. 11 li^-Svity!5; 

{**baHA5 'tie together': Alt. *ba-; Kart. *b-. 

(Cf. #2 **baHA 'to tie to, fasten to'1 [Mat. 3641. 

**ba/lj/A 'look': Alt. *baka- 'look, search'; AA *bk- 'see, know'. 

ICf. #3 **balja 'look'] [Mat. 3661 . 

**bal/g/A 'shine': IE *bhelg-; Alt. *balgy-; AA *blg . 

[Cf. #5 **balga 'sparkle'] [Mat. 331]. 

**balqa 'sparkle': IE *bherH‘’-I<-/*bhreH''-)i- 'blaze, glow, glimmer'; 
Kart. *ber(;q-/*br 9 g- 'sparkle'. 

[Cf. #5 **balqa 'sparkle'] [Mat. 362]. 

•*balA 'be sick': IE *bhol- 'be sick'; Alt. *bal'(A> 'wound'. 

[Cf. #1 ?**baHli 'wound, pain'] [Mat. 331]. 

**bandA 'tie together': IE *bhendh-; AA *bnd. 

[Cf. #30 **bAn^A 'tie together'] [Mat. 3641. 

l**baNA( 'wash': ?Drav. *maijn-; Kart. *ban-; AA *bn. 

[Mat. 349]. 

**barA 'take': IE *bher- 'take, carry'; Alt. *bary- 'take'. 

[Cf. #8 **bari 'take'] [Mat. 332]. 

**ba/^/A 'pulvarize': IE *bhes-; Ural. *pasA-. 

[Mat. 358]. 

**b/a/lA 'light (not dark)': IE ’*bhel- 'white, light'; ?Alt. *b/a/li- 
'pale, light'; AA *bl- 'light, to shine'. 

[Mat. 363]. 

“bangA 'head': Alt. bapa 'head, brain'; Ural. ‘papa. 

[Mat. 337]. 

(**berg/i/l 'high, tali': Ural. *p/i/rA- 'high, tali'; Drav. *per 
'steep'. 

[Cf. #9 **berg/i/ 'high, tali'] [Mat. 335]. 

**berA 'give': Alt. *beri-; Kart. *bar-. 

[Cf. #10 ?**be/rH/u 'to give'] [Mat. 338]. 

“bii^A 'pound, crush': IE *peis- (prob. < *bheis-) 'pound, crush, 
crumble'; Drav. *pIc-/*picA- 'pound, crush, mash'; Kart. 

*biS- 'crumble'; ?AA ‘bd? 'crumble, break'. 

[Cf. #12 bi^A 'break'] [Mat. 369]. 

“bilyA 'throat': Alt. *bylga 'throat'; AA *blT 'throat, swallow'. 
[Cf. #4 **baly/u/ 'swallow'] [Mat. 336]. 

**bil(w)A 'cloud': ?IE *bhol- 'steam, hot weather'; Alt. *bylA-/ 

*bulA- 'cloud'; Ural. *pilwe 'cloud'; ?Kart. *pula 'cloud, 
steam'; AA *b(j)l 'cloud'. 

(Cf. #13 “bilwi 'cloud'] [Mat. 351]. 
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**bilA (descriptive) 'shout': IE *bhel- 'spea)c, roar'; Drav. *pilA 
'shout'; Kart. *bir- 'sing'. 

[Cf. #14 **bil'A (descriptive) 'shout'1 [Mat. 3451. 

**birA 'flow': Alt. *byra 'river'; Drav. *pir- 'flow, ooze'. 

[Mat. 3691. 

»*bi^A 'bile, gall': IE *bis-(t)lA; Ural. *pySa 'bile, gall, 
yellow, green' . 

[Mat. 3401. 

**b/o/kA 'run': IE *bheg^-; Ural. *pal<A-. 

[Cf. #15 **bok/a/ 'run away'1 [Mat.' 330 1 . 

**bolA 'leaf: IE *bhel- 'leaf, to bloom'; Drav. *polA- 'bloom, 
ripen'; ?Kart. *bal- 'leaf; AA •7bl 'leaf, grass'. 

[Cf. #16 **bol7i 'grow (re: plants)'1 [Mat. 3471. 

**bonkA (descriptive) 'swell': IE *bhengh- (prob. < *bhenlc-) 

'lump, bump, faf; Alt. "bopA 'fat, thick; chief, main'; 
Ural. ‘popkA/*pupkA 'swelling, lump'; Drav. *ponk- 
'swell, boil away'. 

[Cf. #17 **bonga 'fat, swell'1 [Mat. 3331. 

**borjA 'brown': IE *bher-; Alt. ‘bor'a. 

[Cf. #18 **bor'a 'brown, gray-brown'1 [Mat. 3321. 

**b/o/rwA 'log': IE ‘bhreuH- 'log'; Ural. *porwa/*parwe 'support, 
board, flat-bottom ferry'. 

[Mat. 3321. 

**borA- (descriptive) 'boil, seethe': IE *bheru-/*bhreu-; Ural. 
*pora- 'id'; Drav. *pu_rA-. 

(Cf. *24 **bur'a 'boil, seethe'] [Mat. 3441. 

**bu/H A 'be': IE *bheuH-; Alt. *bui-. 

[Mat. 3331. 

**bu/k/A 'bend': IE *bheug(h)- (prob. < *bheuk-) 'bend'; Alt. 
*b6ka-/*buka- 'bend, hump'. 

[Cf. #25 **bu(;;a 'bend, bent'l [Mat. 3361. 

**bulA 'mix': Alt. *buli; AA *bl(l). 

[Cf. #20 **bulA 'moist sediment, residue'1 [Mat. 3661. 

•*bur(9)A 'storm': IE *bhe(u)r- 'rage, storm'; Alt. *bur(g)a 

'blizzard, storm'; Ural. *purkA 'blizzard'; Kart, "buryw- 
'snowstorm'); ?AA *br- 'storm, wind'. 

[Cf. #23 **burA 'snow-(sand-)storm'1 [Mat. 3321. 

**burA 'bore, drill': IE »bher- 'bore'; Alt. *burA- 'bore, rotate' 
Ural. *pura 'drill, auger, to bore'; Drav. *pur-/*purA- 
'bore, hole', *por 'hole'; AA *b(w)r 'bore, hole'. 

[Cf. #21 bura 'bore, drill' 1 [Mat. 3631. 
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**burA 'cover, shield from light': Alt. *burA- 'cover, wrap up, to 
darken, obscure'; Kart. *bur- 'cover, darken, obscure'; ?AA 
*b/wr/ 'night'. 

[C£. #26 **buri 'cover'] [Mat. 342]. 

**burA 'dust'; Alt. *bura 'dust, sand, ash'; ?Ural. *pora 'dust, 

ash'; Drav. *purA- 'dust, ash'; Kart, ‘b/u/ryw- 'dust'; ?AA 
*bwr 'dust, sand'. 

[Cf. #22 **bur(H) a/* bor(H)A 'porous dirt, dust'] [Mat. 358). 

**bA9A 'much, many': Kart, ‘bey- 'sufficient'; AA *bg- 'abundance, 
surplus'. 

(Cf. #28 **bA9A 'sufficient, excessive'] [Mat. 348]. 

**bAl/H/A 'blow': IE *bhelH'-/*bhleH'- 'blow, swell'; ?Alt. *bylka- 
'to swell, to overflow'; Kart. *ber-/*bel- 'blow, swell'. 

[Cf. #29 ‘‘bAl^A 'to blow, inflate'] [Mat. 340]. 

**bArdA 'to ford, to wade': IE *bhre/dh/- 'ford, wade, wander'; Kart. 
*bo(r)d- 'wander, be in delirium'. 

[Mat. 332]. 

**bArA 'give birth to': IE *bher- 'give birth, baby'; ?Kart. *ber- 
'baby'; AA *br- 'give birth to'. 

[Cf. #32 **bArA 'baby, child'] [Mat. 361]. 

**calA 'split, splinter': IE *skel- 'split, splinter, (cutting) 
edge'; Alt. "Jialy '(cutting) edge, point'; Ural. *sale- 
'split off; Drav. *cal- 'split, splinter'; Kart. *eel- 
'mow'; AA *sl- 'split, splinter, point, (cutting) edge'. 

(Cf. #33 **calu 'split, splinter, cut') [Mat. 360). 

**/c/arA 'rough': IE *skor- 'ice crust, bark'; Alt. *!5arA- '(ice) 
crust, rind, scab'; Drav. *carA- 'rough'; ?Kart. *cera 
'barren land'. 

[Cf. #47 “OarA 'hardened crust, scab'] [Mat. 372). 

**/c/olmA 'loop, noose': Alt. *i!alma 'loop, lasso'; Ural. *solme 
'loop, knot'. 

[Mat. 354). 

**/c/uj(H)A 'thorn': IE *sk(h)uoi-/*sk(h)ui- 'thorn, pine needle'; 

Alt. *^uja 'pine needle, thorn, nail'; ?Kart. *cxwa- 'awn of 
spike'. [Cf. #34 **cujlja 'plant thorn'] (Mat. 3721. 

**c/u/rA (descriptive) 'drip': Alt. *^urga- 'drip'; Drav. 

*cor/*corA- 'drip, to ooze', 

[Cf. #35 **curA/*corA 'drip'] [Mat. 3431. 

**CAtA 'cover (w/clothes)': IE *slced-; AA *str. 

[Cf. #36 **cAtA 'cover, conceal'] [Mat. 3571. 

**garA 'cut': IE *sker- 'cut'; Alt. *^ary- 'cut, tear'; Drav. *car- 
'cut, tear'; AA *^(j)r 'cut, split, splinter'. 

[Mat. 3601. 
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**c/a/jA 'glitter, sparkle': IE *sltei- 'sparkle, shadow, pale light'; 

Alt. *^!/a/ji- 'appear pale, transparent'; AA *sjh 'glimmer, 
dawn, shine'. 

[Cf. #37 **cajha 'glitter, sparkle'] [Mat. 3481. 

**9urA 'herd': ?Alt. *surA- 'drive (herd)'; L'ral. *surA 'herd of 
(wild) deer'; ?AA *swr 'herd of wild bulls, cows'. 

[Cf. #40 CurA 'herd’(of wild animals)') [Mat. 3671. 

**CAraA 'astringent': IE *skera— 'bitter taste'; AA *sn- 'astringent, 
bitter'. 

[Cf. #54 ?**^amA 'astringent') [Mat. 3681. 

** 9 AmA 'maim, cripple': IE *s]<em- 'mutilation'; Kart. *cam”/*cem- torment 
AA * 9 mj 'perish'. 

[Mat. 3701. 

**9ArA 'across': IE *sker(t)- 'across, through'; Kart, ‘gar- 
'across'. 

[Mat. 372). 

** 9 AWA 'speak, talk': Kart. * 9 w- 'say'; AA *sw- 'call, shout'. 

[Cf. #38 ?**9AWA 'shout, speak, talk') [Mat. 3371. 

**/c/apA (descriptive) 'chop': IE *skep- 'chop, beat'; Alt. *SapA- 

'chop, beat'; Ural. *cappa- 'chop, beat'; Drav. *cavA- 'chop 
off; ?AA *sp- 'beat'. 

[Cf. #41 **capA (descriptive) 'chop') [Mat. 3611. 

**/c/elA 'jump': sliel- 'jump'; Alt. ‘J^/e/la- 'stumble; limp'; Ural. 

*celA- 'jump'. 

[Cf. #44 •* 9 elA 'jump'l [Mat. 358). 

**/c/igA (descriptive) 'drip': Alt. *Sy/p/-; Ural. *cyppa. 

[Mat. 3431. 

**<5itA 'split, splinter': IE *skeid- 'split, splinter'; Drav. *citA- 
'to damage, break'; ?Kart. *c(l)it- 'chop'; AA *str 'split, 
splinter'. 

[Mat. 3601. 


**cohrA 'light (not dark)': 

?Alt. 

*siara ' 

yellow, 

white, pale' ; 

Ural. *c5ra 'light, 
[Mat. 3631. 

white 

, grey'; 

AA *shr 

' moon' . 

**curA (descriptive) 'flow' 

( see 

* *c/u/rA 

'drip'): 

Ural. *c/u/rA- 

flow'; Drav. *curA- 
float' , 

' flow 

' ; Kart. 

*c(1)ur- 

'swim, sail, 

[Cf. #35 **curA/corA (descriptive) 

'drip'1 

[Mat. 3691. 


**<5AnA 'know': Kart. *c(1)an-/*c(1)n-; AA */s/n, *w/s/n. 
[Cf. #42 **cinA 'know'] [Mat. 3431. 


**CAWA 'guard': IE *(s)keu- 'guard, watch'; Kart. *c( 1 )aw-/ *c ( 1 )w- 
'take care of, guard'. 

[Cf. #43 **cuHa 'look') [Mat. 3671. 
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‘‘■rabA 'glue': Alt. *J^abA-; Drav. *cavA 'clay for pottery; 

lubricate'; Kart. *g(l)eb- 'glue (with a glue made from 
plants)'; ?AA ‘^bg 'paint, dip'. 

[Mat. 3441. 

**CAWA 'burn': Kart. *9(l)w- 'burn'; AA *sw- 'fry, to dry'. 

[Mat. 341). 

**/^5/al/H/A 'wide': IE *stelH-/*stleH- 'wide, spread out'; Alt. *^al 
'wide, spread out'. 

[Cf. #58 **^alHa 'wide'] [Mat. 373]. 

**^5irA 'rot': IE *(s)ter- 'rot'; Alt. *J^iri- 'rot, stink'; AA 
*trr 'damp, moist, rotten'. 

[Cf. #50 **^iru 'puss,swill'] [Mat. 3361. 

**/^l/yrapA 'crooked': IE *s/k/amb-; Ural. *cyropa. 

[Cf. #49 **(5impa 'crooked, bent'] [Mat. 345]. 

’'*^?un/k/A 'smoke': IE *steng- 'disperse in air, scatter, splash'; 

Ural. *^lu 9 A 'smoke, fog, odor'; AA *t(w)n 'smoke (intr.)'. 
[Cf. #51 ciingA 'smell, odor'] [Mat. 340]. 

{**^okA! 'big': Alt. *^ok(A) 'many'; Ural. ‘J^okka 'fat, big'. 

[Mat. 331]. 

**^il 5 A (descriptive) 'cut': Alt. *JSikA- 'cut, chop'; Kart. *^e^lj- 
'cut finely'. 

[Cf. #55 **^il<A (descriptive) 'cut'] [Mat. 361]. 

**^‘ArA 'be concerned about, care for, worry': IE *sterg-/*sterk- 'be 
concerned about, watch over'; Kart. *^ir- 'be concerned 
about, to need'; AA ‘n^r 'watch over'. 

[Cf. #56 **^irA 'watch over, look after'] [Mat. 342]. 

**^ArA 'point, (cutting) edge': Kart. *!Jar-/*^er- 'cut, chop'; 

AA *5r- 'point, (cutting) edge'. 

[Cf. #53 **^ArA 'cut'] [Mat. 353]. 

(**C/i/ngAl 'stick into': IE *ste(n)gh- 'stick into, spike'; Ural, 
‘^/i/pka- 'stick into, to peck'. 

[Mat. 335 ] . 

^**(^a^AJ (descriptive) 'poke, prick': Alt. *^oky- 'peck, hollow'; 
Drav. *cakk- 'prick, pierce', 

[Cf. #46 **(;:aKA 'tickle'] [Mat. 344]. 

{**CAmAl 'grass': Kart. *c(1) am-/*c( 1) em- 'grass'; AA *Sm- 'plant'. 
[Mat. 369]. 

**dakA 'near': Alt. *daga-/*daka- 'near, follow'; Ural, *taka 'rear' 
AA */d/k 'near'. 

[Cf. #61 **daj(a 'near'] [Mat. 331]. 
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**dangA 'cover': IE *dhengh- 'cover, fertilize'; Ural. *taije- 
'cover'; AA *dra(n) 'cover, fertilize'. 

[Cf. #63 **danga 'cover'! [Mat. 3551. 

**d/a/WA 'blow': IE *dheu(H)-; Alt. *d/a/bi-. 

[C£. #64 **dEwHi 'to rock, blow') [Mat. 340]. 

**digA 'fish': IE *^hdu; Alt. */d/yga-; AA *dg. 

[Cf. #67 **diga 'fish') [Mat. 362). 

**d/i/YA 'put, lay': IE *dheH^- 'put'; ?Alt. */d/I- 'insert'; Kart. 
*d(w)- 'put, lay'; AA *(w)dr 'put, lay'. 

[Cf. #75 **dAVA 'put, lay'! [Mat, 3441. 

**dilA 'sun': Alt. *dyl(a) 'sun, year'; Kart. *dila 'morning'. 

[Cf. #68 **dila 'sunlight'] [Mat. 366). 

(?**diqA! 'earth, dirt': IE *dhe4hom/*ghdh5m < dhghom 'earth'; 

Kart, *diqa/*tiqa 'dirt, clay'; AA *^7/*^/h/ 'earth, clay'. 

[Cf. #69 **diqA 'earth'] [Mat. 342). 

?**dulA 'deaf: Alt. */d/ulA; Kart. "dura. 

[Cf. #74 ?**dUrA 'deaf'l [Mat. 3361. 

**dulA 'fire': Alt. *dulA- 'warm'; Ural. *tule 'fire'; ?Drav. *tu].A- 
'sparkle'; AA *dllj 'burn'. 

[Cf. #71 **duli 'fire'l [Mat, 3521, 

**duXA 'extremitiy': Ural. *tu<S'ka; Drav. *tutA; Kart. *dud-. 

[Cf. #72 **duXA 'extremitiy, tip, point'] [Mat. 3521. 

**dungA 'be silent': Alt. "d/ii/pa- 'be silent, calm'; Kart. *dum- 
'be silent'; AA *d(w)m 'calm, be silent, sleep'. 

[Cf. #73 **dunga 'be calm, silent'] [Mat. 3491. 

•*durA 'deceive': IE *dhuer(H)- 'allure, deceive'; Drav. *tur- 'to 
slander, offend'. 

[Mat. 3521. 

**dAWA '(physical) weakness': IE *dheu-, *dhuei- 'die, loose 
consciousness'; AA *dw- 'be sick, die'. 

[Cf, #76 **dAWA 'be sick, die') [Mat. 3651. 

{**ga(HA)! 'receive': ?IE */gh/eu- 'receive'; Alt. *ga- 'receive, take' 
Kart. *g- 'acquire'. 

[Cf. #77 **ga(HA) 'take, receive'] [Mat. 3561. 

**garA 'portrude': IE *gherH-/*ghreH- 'portrude, thorn, branch'; Alt. 
*gara 'branch'; Ural. *kara 'thorn, branch'; Drav. *karA 
'sharp, uneven'. 

[Cf. #78 **gara 'thorny branch, thorn'] [Mat. 3691. 

**gandA 'male (of species)': Alt. *g/a/ndu; Drav. *kaij^A. 

[Cf. #79 **gandu 'male (of species)'] [Mat. 362], 
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**g/a/rA dawn': IE *^herH'’-/‘ghreH''- 'dawn, shine brightly'; 

Alt. *g/a/ra 'dawn, light (adj), bright'. 

[Cf. #82 **gE/hr/a 'dawn'] [Mat. 342]. 

**gedA 'rear': IE *ghed- 'defecate, anus'; Alt. *geda 'rear, nape 
of neck'; ?AA *gd- 'rear'. 

[Cf. #81 ?**gedi 'nape of neck'] [Mat. 342]. 

**gepA 'light (not heavy)': Alt. *g6/p/i- 'light, shallow'; Ural. 
*keppa 'light'. 

[Mat. 346]. 

**gil/H/A 'shine': IE *ghel(H>-; Alt. ‘giKa)-; Ural. *kilA- . 

[Cf. #84 **gi/i/hu 'smooth and shiney'] [Mat. 330]. 

**gilA 'be sick': IE *ghol- 'pain, injury'; AA *g(j)l 'sickness'. 
[Cf. #83 **gilA 'state of sickness, grief] [Mat. 331]. 

**gobA 'plain (n.)': Alt. ‘goby 'desert'; AA *gb(b) 'plain, field' 
[Mat. 358]. 

**gojrA 'antelope': IE *^h^er- 'wild animal'; Alt. *g6rA- 

'antelope, wild animal'; Ural. *kojra 'male deer, male'; 
Drav. *kurA- 'antelope'; AA *g*<r- 'antelope'. 

[Cf. #93 **gUjRa 'wild animal'] [Mat. 330]. 

**gojA 'dawn': IE *gkhei- 'glitter, light (adj), bright'; ?Alt. 
*giaba- 'dawn'; Ural. *koje 'dawn'. 

(Cf. #85 "‘goHjA 'daylight, dawn'] [Mat. 342]. 

?**g/o/jA 'moth': Alt. ‘gujA-; Ural. *koja. 

[Cf. #167 **koja 'moth, caterpillar'] [Mat. 349]. 

**golA 'roll, slide, flow': Kart. *gor-; AA *giil- 'roll, slide; 
round'. 

[Cf. #94 **gUfA 'round, sphere'] [Mat. 343]. 

(**goLA( 'grief: Drav. *gol; Kart. *glow- 'mourn, bemoan'. 

[Mat. 337]. 

**g/o/rA 'burn': IE *g'^her- 'burn, hot'; ?Alt. */g/or'A- 'ignite'; 
AA *gKr- 'burn'. 

[Cf. #95 **gUrA 'hot coals'] [Mat. 337]. 

**gui-A 'smooth': IE ‘ghleHdh- 'smooth, bald'; Ural. *kuiA 
'smooth'; Kart. *glu 'smooth'; AA ‘g-1- 'bald'. 

[Cf. #84 **gi/i/hu 'smooth and shiney'] [Mat. 335]. 

**gunA 'chop off': IE *g“hen- 'chop off branches, mow, beat'; Kart 
*gun- 'mow'. 

[Mat. 352]. 

**g/u/nA 'think, become lost in thought': Alt. *gun(y)- 'think, be 
sad'; Kart. *gon- 'think, recall'. 

[Cf. #89 **gu/nH/i 'think'] [Mat. 339]. 
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*gupA 'bend': IE *gheub- 'bend'; Alt. *gub(A)- 'bend', ?*guba- 
'bent, crooked'; ?Kart. *gib- 'sprain'; AA *g(w)b 'bend; 
spine, back'. 

[Cf. #92 **gupA 'bend'l [Mat. 336]. 

•gupA 'empty': IE *gupa (prob. < *gheup-) 'hollow, cavity'; ?Ural. 
*kupa 'cavity, depression'; AA *gwp 'empty, cavity'. 

[Cf. #87 **gopa 'hollow, empty'] [Mat. 358]. 

*gurA 'gullet': IE *g«er(H)- 'swallow'; Alt. *gura- 'neck'; Ural. 

"kiirke 'gullet, internal body cavity'; Drav. *kurA- 'throat, 
voice'; ?Kart. *qorg- 'gullet, throat'; AA *g(w)r- 'gullet'. 
[Cf. #91 **gurA (descriptive) 'swallow'] [Mat. 335-6]. 

*gulA 'dwelling': Alt. ‘g/ii/la 'house, dwelling'; Ural. *kula 
'house, village'. 

[Mat. 341]. 

*gAlA 'skull': IE *gholu- 'head'; AA *gl(gl) 'skull, head'. 

[Mat. 372]. 

*g/Aw/lA 'heart': Alt. *golA 'middle'; Kart. *gul- 'heart'; AA *gwl 
'heart'. 

[Cf. #86 **golHA 'heart'] [Mat. 364]. 

*9orA (descriptive) 'shout': IE *HS^er- 'shout, appeal'; Alt. *ory- 
'call'; Drav. *ar-/*a_r-/*arA 'shout'; Kart. *v/a/r- 'sing, 
shout'; AA *gr- 'speak, poetry'. 

[Mat. 3451. 

*9udA 'tie together': IE *Heudh-/*huedh- 'tie, ligament, belt'; Alt 
*udA- 'tie (w/belt)'; Kart. *ywed- 'belt'. 

[Mat. 364]. 

**/9/a1pa 'weak': IE *Help-; Kart. *yalp-. 

[Cf. #96 ?**9alpa 'weak, unable'] [Mat. 365]. 

*9AmA 'dark': Kart. *yame 'night'; AA *gm 'dark'. 

[Cf. #99 **9AmA 'darkness, night'] [Mat. 368]. 

*9urA 'liquid': IE *Heur-/*H)}er- 'liquid'; Alt. *urA- 'flow, pour'; 

Kart. *ywar- 'wet, to pour; AA *gwr- 'moist, damp, soak into 
a flow'. 

[Cf. #98 **9uru 'to flow, pour'] [Mat. 341]. 

*9ArkA 'bend': IE Herk*''- 'smthg. bent'; Kart. *yrek- 'bend'. 

[Cf. #97 ?**9arku 'bend, to curve'] [Mat. 336]. 

*9ArA (descriptive) 'boar': Kart. *yor- 'pig'; AA */g/r- 'boar'. 
[Mat. 363 ] . 

*ya/k/A 'water': IE ‘Hek'^a 'water, river'; Alt. *ak(A)- 'flow'; 
?Drav. *ak 'swamp'; AA *rkx 'water, to pour'. 

[Cf. #139 **yE[(u 'water']'[Mat. 3341 . 



/ 

**Y/o/'Ja 'branch': IE *H*ezdo- 'branch'; ?Alt. *aSa 'branch'; AA 
*?d 'tree' . 

[Cf. #141 **?AtA 'branch'! (Mat. 3331. 

**VArA 'eagle': IE */H'/er-; AA *?r(j). 

[Mat. 3521. 

**h/a/wA 'desire': IE *Heu- 'desire, demand'; Drav. *av- 'desire'; 

AA *hw(j) 'desire, love'. 

[Cf. #100 **hawA 'desire passionately'] [Mat. 3401. 

**h/u/rA 'conceive': IE *H“er- 'child, give birth to'; AA *h(w)r 
'conceive, child'. 

[Mat. 3421. 

**/h/angA 'open wide, gape': ?IE *Hen/gh/- 'opening'; Alt. ‘a^a- 
'open, jaws, opening'; Ural, ‘a^a 'open', ‘o^e 'mouth, 
opening'; Drav, *ankA- 'open wide, gape'; ?AA *tng/*tink 
'sky, pharynx'. 

[Cf. #105 **Hanga 'to open the mouth wide'] [Mat. 3581. 

**ljujA 'live': IE *Heiu- 'life force'.; Alt. *ujA 'alive, vital'; AA 
*1} jw ' live' . 

[Cf. #101 “Ijaju 'live, life force'] [Mat. 3411. 

**]}AWA (descriptive) 'speak, talk': IE *Heu-, *Heud-/*H:^ed-; AA 
*hw- 'relate, communicate'. 

[Mat. 3371. 

[**Hal 'become': Alt. *5-; Drav. *a-. 

[Cf. #102 ?**Ha 'become, be'] [Mat. 3671. 

**/H/alA 'food': IE *Hel- 'feed'; Alt. *al'i 'food'; ?AA *71- 'fat, 
strength'. 

[Cf. #123 **7al'a 'food'] [Mat. 3541. 

?[**HalA! 'front': Alt. *alA; Ural. *alka- 'beginning, end'. 

[Cf, #104 **HalA 'foreward edge'] [Mat, 3541. 

**!H!erA 'fall to pieces, disintegrate': IE *er(H)- 'fall to pieces, 
disintegrate'; Alt. *erA 'pain, torment'; Ural. *era- 'fall 
to pieces, disintegrate'; Drav. *ir- 'fall to pieces, 
disintegrate, die'. 

[Cf. #107 Hera 'fall down, collapse'] [Mat. 3591. 

**(H!erA 'male (of species)': Alt. */e/ra 'male, man'; Drav. *er- 
'male'. 

[Cf. #108 **Hera 'male (of species)'] [Mat. 3621. 

?**(H}erdA 'early': Alt. *erda-, *er; Kart. *a/rd/-. 

[Mat. 3591. 

!**HenkAl 'fire': IE *egni- 'fire'; Ural. ‘e^kA- 'burn'. 

[Metathesis in IE form] [Mat. 352]. 
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{**HesX-y-) 'blood': IE *esH-f-; Kart. *sisx-J-. 

[Mat. 3451. 

?{**HEnPAl. 'navel': IE enbh-/nebh-; Kart. *u(in)pe-; AA »/h/n(d)b. 
[Cf. #110 ?**HEnPA 'navel'] [Mat. 3581. 

**/H/indA 'hot weather': IE *Heidh-/*hi(n)dh- 'hot weather, heat, to 
burn'; Ural. ‘yntA 'hot weather, heat'. 

[Mat. 3401., 

**(Hl/i/rA 'drag': Alt. *yrA- 'drag, furrow'; Drav. *rr-/*ir- 'drag'. 
[Cf. #112 *»Hir'a 'drag'l [Mat. 3681. 

(**Hita! 'grow': Alt. *ida 'strength, ripe, adult'; Ural. *ita- 
'grow, to appear'. 

[Mat. 3591. 

[**Ho^i} 'point, (cutting) edge': IE *HVelt-; Alt. *oky. 

[Cf. #113 **HoKi 'point, (cutting) edge'] [Mat. 3531. 

**/H/o/k/A 'see': IE ‘H-ek**- 'see, eye'; ?Alt. *uka- 'understand'; 

Drav. 'akA- 'understand, know'. 

[Cf. #118 **Hu(^a 'eye, to see'] [Mat. 3331 . 

•‘iHiom/g/A 'meat': IE •memso-; Ural. *on>sa; ?Drav. *u(n)c-; ?AA 
[Cf. #114 **Hon\sa 'meat'] [Mat. 3501. 

“IHlongA 'jaws': ?Alt. *6pa-/*/a/^a- 'palate, chin'; Ural. *oge- 
'jaws'; Drav. *ankA- 'palate'. 

[Mat. 371-21. 

(“Horal 'raise, rise': IE *er- 'raise, rise'; Alt. *orA- 'rise, 
enter'; ?Drav, *er- 'rise'. 

[Cf. #116 **ttora 'rise'] [Mat. 3551. 

(**Hosa1 'ash-tree': IE *H-e(k)s- 'ash'; Ural. *oksa 'ash, poplar'. 

[Cf. #117 ?**Hosa 'ash-tree' 1 [Mat. 3731. 

**/H/otA 'fire': IE *H"et-, ‘H^et-r- 'fire'; Alt. *otA 'fire, 
hearth'. 

[Cf. #343 **qoti 'light, fire'] [Mat. 3521. 

**(H!urA 'burn': Alt. *urA- 'sparkle; anger'; Drav. *ur- 'burn'; AA *7wr 
'fire, shine, glow'. 

[Mat. 3371. 

l**Huwa[ 'water': Alt. *u 'water'; Ural. *uwa 'a flow'. 

[Cf. #119 **Huwa 'flow of water'] [Mat. 3341. 

(?**HutAl 'sleep': Alt. *udy-; Ural. ‘ocTa-. 

[Cf. #120 ?**HutA 'rest time'l [Mat. 3671. 

?(**HDNa} 'tame, domesticated': Alt. *u/fi/a 'obedient'; Ural. *one 
' tame' . 

[Mat. 3621. 
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(“HaSaI 'ear': IE *Heus- 'ear'; AA *(h)w/!5/ 'ear, hear'. 

(Mat. 370]. 

(**7amu) 'morning': IE *Hem- 'day'; Ural. *oma/*amA 'morning'; ?AA 
*7mr 'dawn, to see'. 

[Cf. #124 **7amu 'morning, daylight'] [Mat. 370]. 

?[**7anqAl 'breathe': IE *HenH-; AA *7nh. 

[Cf. #125 **7anqA 'breathe'] [Mat. 340]. 

**17}/a/rbA 'conjure, practice witchcraft': Alt. *arba-; Ural. *arpa 
'wand'. 

[Cf. #126 **7arba 'practive witchcraft'] [Mat. 344]. 

l**7aSa( 'fire': IE *Hes- 'hearth, to dry over fire'; Alt. *asa- 
'begin to burn'; ?AA *7S 'fire'. 

[Cf. #127 **7aSa 'fire'] [Mat. 352]. 

**(7lelA 'live': Alt. *el 'settlement, people, country'; Ural. *ela- 
'to live'; ?Drav. *il 'dwelling, house'; ?Kart. *er- 
'people'; ?AA *7hl 'tribe, dwelling'. 

[Cf. #131 **7elA 'live'] [Mat. 341]. 

**[7leSA 'be': IE *es- 'be'; Ural. esA-/*asA- 'live, reside'; AA 
* 7 / 1 / 'be'. 

[Cf. #132 **7esA 'settle a place, be at a place'] [Mat. 333]. 

{**7EmAl (descriptive) 'seize': IE *em- 'take'; ?Ural. *amta- (< 
*ara(e)-ta-) 'give'; AA *7m- 'seize, take'. 

[Cf. #133 **7EmA 'seize, take'] [Mat. 371]. 

(**7ili} 'deer': IE *el-; AA *7jl. 

[Cf. #135 **7ili 'deer'] [Mat. 352]. 

{**7ita) 'eat': IE *ed-; Alt. *ida-; ?AA *t(j). 

[Cf. #136 **7ita 'eat'] [Mat. 3401. 

l**?al'A! 'across': IE *Hel- 'across, above'; Alt. *51^- 'across, 
above, cross a mountain'. 

[Cf. #137 ‘‘Tal'A 'cross (mountain)'] [Mat. 372]. 

l**T/e/bul 'bosom': Alt. */a/bu- 'bosom'; Kart. *ube-/*uba- 'bosom, 
breast'; AA *rb(b) 'bosom, breast'. 

[Cf. #138 **V/e/bu 'bosom, breast'] (Mat. 354]. 

**jaraA 'sea': Ural. *jamA 'sea'; ?Drav. *am(m)- 'water'; AA *jm(m) 

'sea, water'. 

[Cf. #144 ?**jamA 'water'] [Mat. 349]. 

**jarA 'shine': Alt. *jara- 'shine'; Drav. *er- 'shine, burn', 

*erA 'shine'. 

[Cf. #145 ?**jarA 'shine'1 [Mat. 364]. 
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**ja/H/A 'belt': IE *ieH'^s- 'engirdle, belt'; Ural. ‘ja/y/A 
'belt'; ?Drav’. *ya- 'tie'. 

[C£. #143 **jaHU or **joHA 'tie, engirdle'] [Mat. 356]. 

**jan/k/A 'ice': ?IE ‘jeg- 'ice'; Alt. 'j/a/^A 'freeze, ice crust'; 
Ural. *jaije 'ice'. 

[Mat. 3461. 

**jan/t/A 'tighten': Ural. *jantek 'bowstring'; Drav. *ent- 'extend, 
strectch out’ (hand)'. 

tCf. #147 ?**janTA 'tighten, extend'] [Mat. 350]. 

**je(HA) 'come, arrive': IE *ei(H)-/ieH- 'go, ride'; Alt. *1- 'enter 
arrive'; Ural. *je(yA)- 'arrive'; Kart. *1- 'arrive, attain' 
AA *j? 'arrive'. 

[Cf. #130 **7ejA 'come, arrive'] [Mat. 357]. 

**jelA 'sparkle': Ural. *jela 'sparkle, light, day'; Kart. *(j)el- 
'flash (re: lightening)'. 

[Cf. #148 **jela 'light (not dark)'] [Mat. 362]. 

•*ju/k/A 'pour': Alt. *jugi- 'pour'; Drav. *ukA- 'pour, spill', 

[Mat. 347]. 

l**kadAj 'run': Alt, */k/a2(A)- 'run away'; Ural. *ka^e- 'run'. 

[Cf. #181 ?**Ka^?A 'move with effort'] [Mat. 330]. 

**kaljA 'bare, naked': IE *gol- 'bare, bald'; Alt. *kal'(A)- 'bare, 
bald'; Ural. *kaljA 'bald'. 

[Cf. #156 **kal'A 'strip bark, to skin'] [Mat. 337]. 

**/k/al'A 'film, pellicle': Alt, */k/a/l'/i- 'top layer, bark'; Ural 
•kal^A- 'film, pellicle, crust, scale'. 

[Mat. 354 ] . 

**kampA 'lip': IE *gombh- (prob. < *gomb-) 'lip, jaw'; AA */k/mp(l)- 
'1 ip', 

[Cf. #kanpA 'soft growth'] [Mat. 338]. 

**karaA 'seize': IE *gem- 'seize, squeeze'; Alt. *kamA- 'tear off, 
squeeze'; Ural. *kama-/*koma- 'handful, hand'; AA *km- 
'seize' . 

[Cf. #157 kamu 'seize, squeeze'] [Mat. 370-1]. 

(**kamal 'skin, peel, scales': Alt. */k/ama- 'tetter, mange; scab'; 
Oral. *kama- 'crust, peel, skin, scales'. 

[Mat. 372], 

**kantA 'take': IE *ghe(n)d- (probab. < *ge(n)d-) 'seize, hold'; 

Alt, *kanta- 'obtain with hand'; Ural. *kanta- 'carry'. 

[Mat. 332]. 

(**karA/**kurA] (descriptive) 'crane': IE *gerH-; Alt. *karA-/*kurA- 
Ural. *karke/*kurke; Drav. *korA-; AA *krk. 

[Cf. #159 **karA/**kurA (descriptive) 'crane'] [Mat. 341]. 
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*k/a/iirt 'arm, hand': ?Ural. *kate; Drav. *kac-; AA *k/t/. 

[Mat. 3621. 

**ka/lH/A} 'wander': Alt. ‘k'uly- 'roam, wander, walk'; Ural. *kulke- 
'wander'. 

[Cf. #161 **ka/lH/A 'go, wander' and **kal(A)] [Mat. 3321. 

*kal(A) 'to ford': Alt. *kal(A)- 'arrive'; Ural. *kala- 'ford, 
make it to shore'. 

[Cf. #161 **ka/lH/A 'go, wander'] [Mat. 3321. 

*kalA 'female relative by marriage': IE *4el6u 'husband's sister'; 
Alt. *kalin 'son's wife, brother's wife, daughter-in-law, 
sister's husband'; Ural. *kal/ew/ 'husband's sister, wife's 
sister, sister's husband'; Drav. *kalA- 'husband's sister, 
mother's sister'; ?Kart, *kal- 'woman'; AA *kln 'son's wife, 
bride' . 

[Cf. #162 **kalU 'female relative by marriage'] [Mat. 3631. 

[**kamE} 'hard': Alt. */ka/mi 'bone'; Ural. *kama 'hard'. 

[Mat. 3681. 

*kawA 'chew': IE *4(i)eu- 'chew'; Alt. *k/a/ba- 'chew, jaw'; 


Drav. *kavA- 

' jaw' . 


[Cf. #160 ♦* 

kajwA 'chew'l [Mat. 340], 


•kertA 'cut': Alt. 

*/k/erti- 'make incision, notch'; 

; AA *krt 'cut 

(off) ' . 



[Mat. 3611. 




*ki/H/A (descriptive) 'sing': IE *ge/iH/- 'sing (re: birds), 
enchant'; Ural. *kyYA- 'sing mating call'. 

[Cf. #164 **k/iH/A (descriptive) 'sing'] .[Mat. 3541. 

*kinA 'know': IE *4enH"-/*gneH'- 'know'; ?Kart. *gen-/*gn- 
'understand, realize'; AA *kjn 'know'. 

[Cf. #163 ‘'•kENA 'know'] [Mat. 3431. 

*kirA 'old': IE *i^er- 'old, brittle'; Drav. *kirA- 'old'. 

[Cf. #165 ?**kirHA 'old'] [Mat. 3671. 

*kiwA 'stone, rock': Ural, *kiwe; Kart. *kwa; AA *kw-. 

[Cf. #166 **kiwi 'rock, stone'] [Mat. 3431. 

**Kokil 'pursue, follow': Alt. */k/ogA 'track, pursue, chase'; 
Ural. *koke- 'search'. 

[Cf. #183 ?**Koki 'follow, track'] [Mat. 3351. 

**koja 'bark': IE *g“eiH- 'hide, skin'; Ural. *koja 'bark'. 

[Cf. #169 **kojHa 'skin, bark'] [Mat. 3451. 

*koj/H/A 'fat, grease': IE *g‘<eiHk-/*gt;ieH#- 'live, eat'; ?Alt. 
*/k.ojA 'viscous, thick'; Ural. *k/o/ja 'fat, greasy'. 
[Cf. #169 **kojHa 'fatty, greasy, healthy'] [Mat. 3411. 



**kojwA 'birch': Alt. *k/u/bA 'birch, birch-bark'; Ural. *kojwA 
'birch'. 

[Cf. #170 ?**kojw/a/ 'birch'] [Mat. 330]. 

**kolA 'fleece': Alt. *kolA- 'skin, bark'; Ural. *kolA- 'fleece, 
strip bark'. 

(Cf. #171 ?**koXA 'bark, skin, peel'] [Mat, 351]. 

**komtA '(dish) cover': Alt. *k'/o/inta-; Ural. *komta-/*kamte-. 

[Mat. 3561. 

?**k/o/ndA 'spoil, ruin': IE *g~e(n)dh- 'ruin, destroy'; AA ‘g'ilnld 
'to harm'. 

[Mat. 356]. 

**k/o/6/g/A 'hollow, (arm)pit': Alt. "ko^A 'hollow, armpit'; Ural, 
‘kaqel 'armpit'; Drav. *kahkA- (w/irregular phonetic 
development) 'armpit'. 

[Mat. 3701. 

**kudA 'male relative by marriage': Alt. *kuka- 'son-in-law, sister's 
husband, husband's sister's husband', ?*/k/uda 'father of 
son-in-law/daughter-in-law'; Ural. *ku<^A 'brother-in-law'. 

[Cf. #174 **kuda 'male relative by marriage'] [Mat. 363]. 

**kulA 'cold': Alt. *kol'- 'freeze'; Ural. *kulma 'cold'; Drav. 

*kulA- 'cold'; Kart. *kwel- 'cool, catch cold'. 

[Cf. #176 klil^A '(be) cold'] [Mat. 371]. 

**kuiA 'worm'; Alt. *kuly- 'worm, snake'; Ural. *kuiA 'worm, 
tapeworm'; ?Kart. *gwel- 'snake'. 

[Cf, #179 **kU4A 'snake, worm') [Mat. 3721. 

?(**kumal 'overturn': Alt. *komA-; Ural. *kuma-. 

[Cf. #184 **Kuma 'overturned'! [Mat. 3521. 

**/k/umA 'brittle, porous, loose': Alt. */k/um 'sand'; Ural. *kuraA 
'porous snow'. 

[Mat. 3621. 

**k/u/nA 'woman': IE *g“ena 'woman'; ?Alt. *kuni; AA */k-/n- 'one 
of many wives'. 

[Cf. #178 **kuni 'wife, woman'1 [Mat. 3401. 

**ku/p/sA 'be extinguished, go out': IE *gKes- 'be exinguished, go 
out'; Ural. *kupsa- 'put out, go out'; ?AA *kbh 'go out'. 

[Cf. #185 **KuPsa 'be extinguished, put out'l [Mat. 3351. 

?(**kujnA} '(knee, elbow) joint': IE *genu/*gneu- 'knee'; Ural. *kujn 
'elbow'. 

[Cf. #175 ?**kujnA 'bend at joint, bone flexion'] [Mat. 368). 

**k/y/^A 'summer': Ural. *k/y/J5A 'summer heat, warm'; AA *kjt 
'summer heat, warm'. 

[Cf. #224 **KE$a 'summer heat'l [Mat. 3461. 
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{**Kar^a} (see /Ij/erA) 'bark': Alt. */k'/ar'(A); Oral. *kore. 

[Cf. #217 **Kar'a 'bark'] iMat. 345]. 

f**KumTa) 'fog': Alt. ‘/k/iida-; Ural. ‘kiintA. 

[Cf. #187 ?**KumTa 'fog'] [Mat. 370], 

[‘‘KuS/CaI 'fall down, collapse': Ural. *ku/s/e- 'collapse'; Drav. 
*kucA- 'fall, collapse'. 

[Cf. #186 ?**Ku/s/i 'fall'] [Mat. 3621. 

1**KUPa} (descriptive) 'bubble': Ural. *kupla; Drav. *koppAl. 

[Mat. 3581. 

‘"/k/agA 'bone': IE *kost-; AA *ks-. 

[Cf. #219 **iJaSA 'bone' 1 ' [Mat. 345]. 

**kadA 'build': IE *ket- (prob. < *kedh-) 'primitive dwelling'; Drav 
*katt- 'fasten, build'; Kart. *ked-/*l;ad- 'build'; AA *kd- 
'build, to shape pots'. 

[Cf. #192 kadA 'weave (from twigs)'] [Mat. 368]. 

**lfajgA '(young) man': Ural. *kajcA 'guy, groom'; Kart. *l};a 9 (l)- 
'husband, man'. 

[Cf. #191 **lj;acA 'male, youth'] [Mat. 349]. 

**'lj/ajwA 'dig': IE *kaiu- 'hole'; ?Alt. ‘/k^^/aja- 'throw'; Ural. 
*kajwa- 'dig, throw'. 

[Cf. #209 KajwA 'dig'] [Mat. 362]. 

** 'k/alA 'burn': Alt. */k'/ala-; Drav. *kaJ.A- 'burn'; AA *lylw 'to 
burn, f ry' . 

[Cf. #208 **Kajla 'hot, to burn'] [Mat. 341]. 

**/k/alA 'high, tali': IE *kel(H)- 'high, tall, raise'; Alt. 

*/k'/aly- 'rise, fly up'; ?Kart. ‘kAlatx- 'high, height'; 

AA *kl- 'high, tall, raise'. 

[Cf. #210 **KaLi 'rise, raise'] [Mat, 335]. 

**k;a\A 'leave (tr.)': Alt, *k'ala- 'remain, wait'; Ural. *ka<5^a- 

'leave (tr.)'; Kart. *kel- 'leave (tr.)'; AA *kl9 'abandon'. 
[Cf. #194 **lja\a 'leave (tr./intr.)'] [Mat. 352]. 

**''lj/a/n/A 'give birth to': IE *ken- 'give birth, young being'; Drav 
*kan-, *kanr- 'give birth, young being'; AA *kn- 'give 
birth, create'. 

[Cf. #211 KanA 'give birth to, be born'] [Mat. 361]. 

**/k/apA 'cover': Alt. */k'/apa- 'cover'; Drav. *kapp- 'cover'; AA 
*kpr 'wrap up, cover'. 

[Cf. #212 Kapa 'close, cover'] [Mat. 356]. 

**ka/p/A 'chop': IE *kep- 'chop, dig'; Kart. *kap- 'chop'. 

[Cf. #193 **kaHPA (descriptive) 'chop, dig'] [Mat. 362]. 
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**/k/apA (descriptive) 'seize': IE *keHp- 'seize, take'; Alt. 

*/k*’/ap(A)- 'seize'; Ural. *kappA- 'seize'; Drav. *kapp- 
'seize food*, *kavA- 'seize*; AA *kp-/*J^b- 'take, seize*. 

[Cf. #190 (descriptive) **l<aba/*|japa 'seize'] [Mat. 3711. 

**/l</apA 'vessel' (> 'skull'): IE *kap- 'vessel', *kap- 'skull, 

head'; Alt. *k‘'ap 'vessel, box'; AA *l<p 'vessel', *l<:p 'skull 
head' . 

[Cf #195 **kapA 'nape of neck, head'] [Mat. 366]. 

**kar(w)A 'viscera': IE ‘kerly)- 'abdomen'; Alt. */k'/ar(b)yn 
'abdomen'; Drav. *karA 'viscera', *kar- 'fetus'; Kart. 
*karw-/*kwar- 'abdomen'; AA *l<:rb 'viscera'. 

[Cf. #214 **§arb/i/ 'abdomen, viscera'] [Mat. 334]. 

**/lj/arA 'black': IE *ker-, *kers-; Alt. */k‘'/ara; Drav. *kar-/*kar- 
AA * / Ij / r - . 

[Cf. #213 ‘‘far/a/ 'black, dark colored'] [Mat, 372]. 

**ljarA 'hearth': IE *ker- 'hearth, fire in hearth'; Kart. *ljera 
'hearth'; AA *ljrr 'burn (over fire)'. 

[Cf. #215 **KarA 'burn'] [Mat. 353]. 

**/lj/a^A 'scratch': IE *kes-; Alt. *k^aSy-. 

[Cf. #218 **^aSA 'scrape, scratch'] [Mat. 3721. 

**l$/a/cA 'cut': IE *Ites- 'cut'; ?Alt. *k^/a/sa- 'cut'; Ural. *k/a/CA 
'knife'; Kart. *ljc(l)- 'cut off; AA *kS-/*lys- 'cut'. 

[Cf. #196 **l}aca 'cut'] [Mat. 360]. 

**/lj/apA 'hoof':IE *]cepH- 'paw with claws, hoof; Ural. *kappa 
'paw'; AA *)j/p/ 'hoof, sole'. 

[Cf. #222 **^apa 'paw'] [Mat. 344], 

**l<arA 'tie together': IE *l<er- 'weave'; Alt. *k''/a/rA- 'tie'; Ural. 

*karA- 'ligament, intertwine'; Kart. *]$ar-/*lyr- 'tie'; ?AA 
*kr- 'wrap in'. 

[Cf. #197 **)jarA 'tie tight'] [Mat. 363]. 

**lfelA 'need': Ural. *kelke- 'be needed, necessary'; Kart. *lyel-/ 
*]jal- 'to need, not be sufficient'. 

[Cf. #198 **l<elA 'be insufficient'] [Mat. 351]. 

•*/lj/enA 'light (not heavy)': ?IE *Jcen- 'empty, worthless'; Alt, 
♦k'/e/nii 'light'; Ural. *kenA 'light'. 

[Cf. #226 **5EnU 'empty, light'] [Mat. 346]. 

**/k/erjA 'call': Alt. *k^/e/ri- 'call'; Oral. *kerjA- 'ask'. 

[Cf. #199 **lferja (descriptive) 'shout'] [Mat. 342]. 

**/lf/erA 'bark': Alt. *k^/e/ra- 'skin'; Ural. *kere 'bark'; AA 
*ljrm 'bark, skin', 

[Cf. #217 **Kar"a 'bark'] [Mat. 344]. 
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**^l</etA 'fall': IE *Ic/a/d-; Drav. *ket.A-. 

[Cf. #225 *»KetA 'to fall'] [Mat. 353]. 

**/lj/il(k)A '(thick) hair': IE *Jcel- 'thin stem, thick hair'; Alt. 
*/k'/ylga 'horse's hair'; Ural. *kalke 'hair, combings'; 

Drav. *kel(k)- 'hair, feather'. 

[Cf. #228 **5ila 'stem, hair'] [Mat. 228]. 

**/lj/inA 'be angry': Alt. */k^/yna- 'be angry, condemn'; Drav. *kinA- 
'be angry'; AA *kn? 'be jealous'. 

[Cf. #229 **Kin/u/ 'be angry, jealous'] [Mat. 364]. 

**/l$/ir(H)A 'crown (of head)': IE *lterH- 'crown, horn'; Ural. *kIrA 
'crown, nape of neck'; AA *krn 'horn'. 

[Cf. #227 **KErA 'horn'] [Mat. 348]. 

**/lji/rA 'hoarfrost': IE *]cer-(s)n- 'hoarfrost, ice crust'; Alt. 

*/k''/yr(A)- 'hoarfrost'; Ural. *kirte 'hoarfrost'; AA *lfr- 
'ice, to freeze'. 

[Cf. #230 **5:irA 'hoarfrost'] [Mat. 343]. 

**ljirA 'scrape, scratch': IE *lcer(H)- 'wound, harm'; Alt, */k^/yr(A)- 
'scrape, scratch'; Drav. *kirA- 'scrape, scratch'; ?AA *]frl} 

'wound'. 

[Cf. #231 **KirA (descriptive) 'scrape, scratch'] (Mat. 365]. 

**/]j/o/(;/a 'box': IE ‘k^as- 'wicker basket'; Ural. *kosA 'birch 
bark box'; ?AA *k(w)§- 'basket'. 

[Cf. #241 **IJDca 'wicker basket'] [Mat. 345]. 

**1jo1a 'fish': IE *k'''al-; Alt. *k‘^ol-; Ural. *kala; ?Kart. *kalmax-; 

AA *ljV<l-. [Cf. #155 **kalA 'fish'] [Mat. 3621. 

**1jo1'a 'round': IE ‘k-el- 'rotate, wheel'; Alt. ‘k'ol^A- 'turn, 
roll'; ?Ural. *kol''A- 'round, to surround'; ?Drav. *kal 
'wheel'; Kart. *ljwer- 'round'; AA *)j'<l- 'rotate'. 

[Cf. #202 ‘‘kol^A 'round'] [Mat. 345-6]. 

**'lj/oiA 'lake': Alt. *k^ol 'lake, reservoir'; ?Ural. *kelA 'pond, 

small swamp, river cove'; Drav. *k/o/jA 'reservoir, pond'; AA 
*lj!(l- 'reservoir, river'. 

[Cf. #177 **kijia 'lake, small reservoir'] [Mat. 3521, 

**/lj/omA 'devour': IE *k“em- 'devour, gobble down'; AA *Jj-m- 'devour'. 
[Cf. #242 **KUmA 'swallow, devour'] [Mat. 355], 

**lforA 'lamb': Alt. */k^/or^y/*/k^/ur'y 'lamb'; Drav. *kori 'sheep'; 
Kart. *ljraw-/*krw- 'lamb'; ?AA *kr(r) 'lamb, sheep'. 

[ Cf. #173 ?**k6r''i 'lamb, sheep'] [Mat. 373]. 

**Ijo/^/a 'cut': Drav. *kott- 'cut, chop, dig'; ?Kart. *lywe (s (1) ) t- 
'cut'; AA *]ji:^r 'cut'. 

[Mat. 360]. 
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**kudA 'tail': Alt. *k‘'udA; Kart. *kud-. 

ICf. #203 **ljudi 'tail'] [Mat. 371]. 

**kujnA 'wolf: IE *lcuon/*I(;un- 'dog'; Oral. *kujna 'wolf; ?AA 
*k*^n ' dog ' . 

[Cf. #238 **KujnA 'wolf, dog'] [Mat. 3341. 

**/kujA 'lie, rest (re; corpses)': IE *k'eiH^/*k“ieH"- 'lie, rest'; 
Ural. *kujA- to lie'; ?Drav. *ke- 'lie, rest'; AA *k"j- 
'remain, expect'. 

[Cf.#233 **Koja 'lie, rest (re: corpses)'] [Mat. 355]. 

**/k/ulA 'fall down, collapse': Alt. *k*^ulA- '-fall down, collapse'; 

Ural. *kule- 'fall out, wear out'; Drav. *kul- 'collapse'. 
[Cf. #235 **Ku1a 'fall'] [Mat. 351]. 

**/k/u/l/A 'kin, family': IE *k*<el- 'kin, big family, crowd'; Drav. 
*kul 'crowd, big family'; AA *lf(w)l 'clan, crowd'. 

[Cf. #239 **ljula 'community, kin'] [Mat. 361]. 

**kuAA 'secret': Alt. */k'^/ulA- 'steal'; Drav. *kutt- 'secret'; 
?Kart. *kwel- 'hide'. 

[Cf. #204 **ljuAa 'secret, to steal'] [Mat. 368]. 

**l 5 /u/nA 'marten': IE *keun-/*koun- 'marten'; ?Alt. ‘k'ur'ana (?< 

"k'unar'a) 'marten, ferret, polecat'; Kart. *kwenr- 'marten 
[Mat. 346]. 

**)f/u/pA 'pile': IE *keup-/*keub- 'pile, hill'; Alt. */k‘'/6/p/A/ 
*/k'/o/p/A 'pile, stack'; Drav. *kupp-/*kuvA- 'pile'. 

[Cf. #243 **5;u/p/a 'pile'] [Mat. 3461 . 

**/k/upA 'foam': IE *keup-/*kuep- 'boil, wander'; Alt. •k‘^6pa- 
'to foam, wander'. 

[Cf. #240 ^(upa 'boil, swell'] [Mat. 354]. 

**/k/urA 'fasten together': IE *k-er- 'build, make, arrange'; Alt. 
*/k‘"/urA- 'build, put in order'; Ural. *kure- 'fasten 
together'. 

[Cf. #236 **KurA 'weave, tie together'] [Mat. 365]. 

**/]j/urA 'gnaw (re: insects)': IE *k’(er(u)- 'gnaw', ‘k-f-mi- 'worm, 
larva'; Alt. */k''/ur/*/k/or 'worm, larva'; ?Ural. *kurmA 
'gadfly'. 

[Cf. #234 **^orA 'gnaw, worm'] [Mat. 338]. 

**/k/urA 'point, (cutting) edge': Ural. *kurA 'knife'; Drav. *kur 
'sharp'; AA *kwr 'bore, make a hole'. 

[Cf. #344 **qurA 'point, cutting edge, to cut'] [Mat. 353]. 

**/k/urA 'short': Alt. •k'orA/*k'urA; Drav. *kur-/*kurA; ?AA */k/r- 
[Cf. #244 **§UrA 'short'] [Mat. 345]. 

**kutA 'small'; Drav. "kutt-/*kutA; Kart. *kutA-; AA *k-t-. 

[Cf. #205 **kUtA 'small'] [Mat. 348]. 
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**JfAbA * bite * : IE •gebh-/*gep( h) - (prob. < *Icebh-) *eat, devour, 
jaws'; Kart. *ljb-in- 'bite', *kb-il- 'tooth'. 

[Mat. 346]. 

**kArdA 'heart': IE *Icerd-/*Icred- (prob. < *Icerdh-) 'heart'; 

Kart. *raljerd- 'chest, breast'. 

[Cf. tIjErdA 'chest, heart'] [Mat. 364]. 

[**KeLE) 'speak, talk': Alt. *k'ela- 'speak'; Ural. *kele 'tongue'; 
?Drav. */k/e/lA 'speak'. 

[Mat. 336-7]. 

i**IJurA) 'blood': IE *kreu(H)-; Drav. *kur-. 

[Cf. #237 ?**K:urA 'blood'] [Mat. 345]. 

**labA 'seize': IE *labh- 'seize'; Alt. *laba- 'drag by teeth'; AA 
*Ibk 'seize'. 

[Cf. #262 **LabA 'seize, obtain'] [Mat. 371]. 

(**laC/SA( 'weak': IE *los- 'weak, destroyed'; Drav. *nac- 'weak, worn 
out' . 

[Mat. 365]. 

**la/H/mA 'swamp': IE *l/o/Hmo- 'puddle, swamp'; Alt. *larau 'sea, 

swamp'; Ural. *lampe 'swamp, pond'; Drav. *namA 'moist, damp'; 
?Kart. *lam- 'silt'). 

[Cf. #263 **LaHm/u/ 'swamp'] [Mat. 331]. 

**lakA (descriptive) 'lick': IE *lak- 'lick, to lap'; Ural, *lakkA- 
'lick'; Drav. *nakk- 'lick'; Kart. * lolf-/* laly- 'lick'; AA 
*llj- '1 ick' . 

[Cf. #247 “lalfA 'lick'] [Mat. 346-7]. 

**lamdA 'low': IE ‘lendh- 'lowland, field'; Alt. */l/amtA 'low'; 

Ural. *lamte 'low'. 

[Cf. #264 **Lamd/i/ 'low, depression'] [Mat. 351]. 

**lapA, **laptA 'flat': IE *leHp- 'flat, palm, leaf; Alt. *lapA-/ 
*labA- 'flat', *lapta 'flat, leaf; Ural. *lapa 'paddle, 
shoulder blade', *lapta 'flat'; AA *lp(l)- 'flat'. 

[Cf. #256 **iapa 'flat'] [Mat. 355]. 

**l/a/pA (descriptive) 'lick': IE *lab-/lapH-; AA *lp(l)-. 

[Mat. 347]. 

**la^A (descriptive) 'lick': ?IE *les-; Kart. *lS-wn- 'lick, devour', 
*la^- 'lip'; AA *1^- 'lick, tongue'. 

[Cf. #273 **La^a (descriptive) 'to lick'] [Mat. 347]. 

**lawiiA 'unattached, loose': IE *leus- 'unattached, loose, slack'; 
Ural. *law^5a 'weakly fastened, slack'; AA *lwt 'soften, 
knead' . 

[Cf. #266 **LawSa 'weak, slack'] [Mat. 350]. 
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**lajA ' 

pour': IE *leiH- 'pour'; Ural, 
water' . 

[Cf. #267 **L/a/jA 'water, to 

1 *lajA 

pour'] 

'pour' 

[ Mat. 

; AA *lj 'pour 

347] . 

* *le 'be 

Ural. *le- * be, become'; Kart. *r- 
[Mat. 332} . 

'be' ; 

AA *71 

<D 

* *lejnA 

'soft': IE *lei- 'soft, weak'; 
slack'; AA *ljn 'soft, weak'. 
[Cf. #258 **dejna 'soft, weak' 

! Ural. 

'] [Mat. 

*lejna 

350] . 

' weak, 

loose, 

* *lewdA 

'search, find': Ural, ‘lewifa- 

'find'; 

Drav. 

*ne^- 

' find, 


acquire' . 

[Cf. #251 ?**lewda 'find'] [Mat. 358]. 


**liE>A 'sticky': IE *leip- 'lubricate, to stick'; Alt. *lypa- 

'stick'; Ural. *lyp<p)a 'slippery'; Kart. *lip- 'smooth'; AA 
*lp- 'lubricate, smooth'. 

[Cf. #252 **lipa 'sticky'] [Mat. 347]. 

**lokA 'fox': Alt. *luka/*loka- 'polar fox, dog'; Ural. *lo/kk/a 

'fox'; Drav. ‘nakka 'fox, jackal'; Kart. *lekw- 'puppy, dog' 
(Cf. #270 **Lu1ja 'small carnivore'] [Mat. 3471. 

**lopA 'fleece': IE *lep- 'fleece, skin, peel'; ?Alt. *lop(A)- 

'fleece, skin, peel'; Ura1. *loppA 'bark basket'; AA * 1p7 
'bark, peel'. 

[Cf. #268 ?**LopA 'peeled off bark, thin layer of plant 
material'] [Mat. 351]. 

**lubA 'thirst': IE *leubh- 'desire, love'; AA *lwb 'be thirsty'. 
[Cf. #269 **LubA 'be thirsty'] [Mat. 340]. 

**/l/ukA 'destroy': IE *leug-/*leug- 'destroy'; AA *lwk 'gnaw, 
tooth' . 

[Mat. 358]. 

**1u1a (descriptive) 'sleep': Kart. *lul- 'doze, sleep'; AA *lwl 
'doze', ?*ljl 'night'. 

[Mat. 367]. 

**lurtgA 'snow': Alt. *luna; Ural. *lu^e. 

[Cf. #354 **lunge 'snow'] [Mat. 366]. 

“lagA 'lie': IE *legh- 'lie, lay'; Kart. *lag-/*lg- 'lay, put, lie' 
[Cf. #271 **LAga 'lie'] [Mat. 346]. 

**1apa 'lip': IE *leb-/*lab-; AA */l/b. 

[Mat. 338]. 

**l^amA 'fragile, brittle': lE *lem- 'brittle, weak'; Ural. *l'ama 
'mash, knead; weak; AA *lm- 'soft, pliable'. 

[Cf. #254 **l'ama (descriptive) 'to mash, knead, soften') 

[Mat. 371]. 
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**iakA 'leg': IE *le/g/- 'part of the leg'; Ural. *iakA 'leg, step, 
paw'; Drav. *tak- 'walk'; AA *lkK- 'leg'. 

[Cf. #255 **i/a/Ka 'leg (crus)'] [Mat. 351]. 

?**iapA 'cover': Alt. *t/a/p(A)- 'close'; Ural. *lappe- 'cover'. 
[Mat. 356]. 

**iiwHA 'dirt, mud': IE *leuH-; Ural. *lrywa; ?Kart. *lia. 

[Cf. #259 **iiwa 'dirt, mud, silt'] [Mat. 338]. 

**iokA 'collect, gather' (> 'count'): IE *le^- 'collect, count'; Alt 
*toga 'number'; ?Ural. *luke- 'count'; Drav. *tok- 'collect' 

[Mat. 3661. 

**'ton/k/A 'bend, incline, bow': IE *lenk- 'incline, bend, break 

apart'; ?Alt. *toijA- 'incline, bend'; Ural. *i 09 ka- 'incline 
bend, break apart'; Drav. *tohk- 'incline, hang'. 

[ Cf. #260 **l-onKa 'bend'] [Mat. 350]. 

**iu/k/A 'thrust, shove': Ural. ‘iukkA- 'shove, push, throw'; Drav. 
*tukk- 'shove'; ?AA *lw/]j/ 'throw'. 

[Cf. #261 **iukA 'pierce, shove, thrust'] [Mat. 366]. 

**L/a/^A 'liquid': IE *lat- 'liquid, moist, damp'; Kart. *ltw 'wet, 
moisten', 

[Cf. #265 **L/a/fA 'moist, damp'] [Mat. 3411. 

]?**\a\Al 'spleen': Alt. *talA-; Urai. *S'a/S'/yia. 

[Mat. 3641. 

**Xo/mH/A 'bird cherry': Alt. *dymu; Ural. *if'ome. 

[Cf #274 ?**Xa/mH/u 'bird cherry'] [Mat. 3721. 

**magA 'big': IE *meg(h)- 'big'; Drav. *ma 'great'; ?Kart. *mag-ar- 
(Georgian magar- 'powerful, strong'. 

[Cf. #280 **manga 'powerful, strong'] [Mat. 3311. 

**magA 'earth': IE *me^h-; Ural. ‘maye. 

[Mat. 3421. 

?i**m/a/jdl 'tree, wood'; Alt. *m6(d) 'tree, wood'; Ural. ‘maj/cT/S 
'forest'. 

[Mat. 3391. 

**raaj\A 'honey': IE *mel- 'honey'; ?Alt. *bal 'honey'; Ural. *maji^A 
'sweet, sap'; Drav. *ma^^- 'honey'; AA *mlb 'honey'. 

[Cf. #276 **majXA 'honey, sweet sap') [Mat. 3481. 

**malA 'big': IE *mel- 'big, good'; Drav. *mal 'abundance, big'; AA 
*ml /]j/ ' good' . 

[Cf. #278 **malA 'numerous, abundant'] [Mat. 3311. 
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**raanA 'stop, end': Alt. *mana- 'end, consume'; Drav. *man-/*man- 
'to stop'; AA *mnT 'forbid'. 

(Cf. #279 ?**mana 'stop, end, restrain'! [Mat. 3571. 

**m/a/nA 'think': IE *men(H)- 'think, mention'; Ural. *mana-/*monA- 
'to prophesy, to speak'; Drav. *man- 'ask, beseech'; AA 
*mn(j) 'understand, desire'. 

[Cf. #281 »*manu 'think'! [Mat. 339!. 

**mar(j)A 'berry': IE *moro- 'blackberry, mulberry'; Ural. *marja 
'berry'; Kart. *mar 9 gw- 'wild strawberry'. 

[Cf. #282 **marja 'berry'! [Mat. 373!. 

**marA 'wood': Ural. *m/a/re 'wood, tree'; Drav. *marA 'tree, wood'; 
?AA *mrw 'type of wood'. 

[Cf. #283 **marA 'wood'! (Mat. 339!. 

**m/a/rA 'spot, stain, blot': IE *mor- 'dirty; dark, stain'; Drav. 
*mar- 'spot, stain'. 

[Cf. #288 **roArA 'stain, dirty'! [Mat. 358!. 

**marA 'youth': IE *merio- 'youth'; Ural. *mar(j)A 'male'; Drav. 

*marA/*marA 'cub, young animal'; Kart. *raare 'man'; AA *m(h)r 
'youth, cub, man'. 

[Cf. #277 **majrA 'young male'! [Mat. 373!. 

**m/al}/?A 'water': IE *m/o/Hr- 'sea, swamp'; Alt. *raora- 'water,_ 

river'; ?Ural. *m/a/rA 'moist, damp, submerge'; Drav. *marA- 
'water, rain'; Kart. *m/e/re 'lake, swamp'; AA ‘bljr 'flood, 
river, sea'. 

[Cf. #294 **mar'a 'moisture, moist, damp'! [Mat. 334!. 

**makA 'hill': Alt. *m/ag/A 'steep bank'; Ural, ‘make 'hill'. 

[Mat. 371!. 

“malgA 'breast': Ural, ‘mal/y/e 'breast'; AA *mlg 'breast, suck'. 

[Cf. #291 ?** malgi 'breast, udder'! [Mat. 338!. 

l**manAl 'man': IE *m/o/nu- 'man'; ?Ural. ‘m/a/hce 'man'; Drav. 

‘man 'master'; AA ‘mn 'man'. 

[Cf. #292 “manA 'man, male'! [Mat. 349!. 

“manA 'stand, remain in place': IE ‘men- 'stand in place, remain'; 
Alt. ‘m/a/na- 'stand, live in one place'; Drav. ‘raann- 
'stand, exist'; AA ‘7mn 'firm, constant'. 

[Cf. #287 “mAnA 'remain in place, stand firmly'! [Mat. 367!. 

“manA 'crumple, knead': IE ‘men- 'knead, crumple, trample'; Ural. 
‘manA- 'knead, squeeze'. 

[Mat. 350!. 

“m/a/rA 'be sick': IE *mer- 'die'; Ural. ‘m/a/rA- 'be sick'; AA ‘mr- 
• sick * 

[cf. #293 “m/a/rA 'be sick, die'! [Mat. 331!. 
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**matA 'sense, feel': IE *med- 'think over, measure'; Alt. *m/a/da- 
'feel, know'; Drav. 'measure'; ?AA *7md 'understand, 

speak', *radd 'measure'. 

[Cf. #297 **metA 'feel, sense, realize'] [Mat. 353]. 

**mentA 'miss': IE *raend- 'mistake, fault'; Ural. *menta- 'miss, be 
mistaken'. 

(Cf. #357 ?**menA 'miss, go by; be in vain, futile; be 
reckless; be false'; #358 ?**munE 'deficiency, fault, 
deformity'] [Mat. 357]. 

?**milA 'pray': IE *meldh- 'pray'; Alt. *myla- 'sanctify, bless'. 
[Mat. 348]. 

**minA '(younger) female relative by marriage': ?Alt. *menA/*benA 

'son's wife, wife's younger sister'; Ural. *mina 'son's wife, 
wife's younger sister, younger brother's wife'; ?Drav. *mii}^A 
'wanton woman'; AA *m(j)n 'wife, woman'. 

[Cf. #301 **mina 'woman, female relative'] [Mat. 363]. 

**m/o/(j(k)A 'wash': IE *mezg- 'wash, dive'; Ural. *moske-/*muske- 
'wash'; Drav. *mac- 'wash, rub head with clay'; AA *m(w)§ 

'wash, rub'. 

(Cf. #304 **mu 9 A 'wash'] [Mat. 349]. 

**molA 'grind': IE *mel(H)- 'grind'; Ural. *molA- 'crumble, break 
up'; AA *ml- 'grind'. 

[Cf. #302 **moLA 'crush, smash'] [Mat. 3591. 

**m/o/nA, *m/o/n/g/A 'much, many': IE *men-, *men(e)gh- 'many'; Alt. 

*maija 'big, strong', ?*m/a/n(A) 'big, quantity'; Ural. *mone 
'many'; AA *mn7 'big, powerful'. 

[Mat. 348]. 

**mu/^/A '(body) defect': Ural. *mu^A 'body defect, sickness'; 

Drav. *mucA 'sick, spoiled'. 

[Cf. #305 **mufA 'spoiling, deficiency'] [Mat. 350]. 

**mu(n)l$A 'labor, work': IE *menk- 'heavy labor, torment, 

deficiency'; Alt. *mu 9 'labor, torment', *muk- 'torment 
oneself, difficult'; Drav. *mukk- 'strain oneself (re: woman 
in labor)'; ?Kart. *ma(n)kA- 'heavy, pregnant'. 

[Cf. #308 **mu(n)KA 'heavy, difficult'] (Mat. 369]. 

**mun(d)A 'egg': ?IE *mon/d/o- 'testicle'; Ural. *muna 'egg, 
testicle'; Drav. *mu(n)tai 'egg'. 

[Cf. #307 ?**muna 'egg'j [Mat. 373]. 

**murA 'grind': IE *mer- 'grind, pulverize'; ?Alt. *mur(A)- 'friable, 
brittle'; Ural. *murA- 'pulverize, beat, break'; Drav. 
*murA-/*murA- 'break up'; AA *m(w)r 'grind, cut up'. 

[Cf. #310 **murA 'break, crush'] [Mat. 359]. 
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**murA (descriptive) 'shout': Oral. *mura- 'shout, sing'; Drav. 
*murA-/*raurA- 'sound, to shout'. 

[Mat. 345]'; 

**mutA 'end': Alt. *muda- 'end'; Drav. *mut-/*mutA- 'end'; AA *mwt 
'to die'. 

[Cf. #306 **niuda 'end'l [Mat. 344]. 

**raA^A 'worm': IE *m/o/t-; Kart,. *mat.l“. 

[Cf. #312 ?**mA^A 'worm'] [Mat. 372]. 

**mAWA 'water': IE *meu(H)- 'moist, damp'; Alt. *mo 'water'; AA *mw 
'water'. 

[Cf. #298 **mEwA 'water, moisture'] [Mat. 334]. 

**nahrA 'day': Alt. nara- 'day, sun'; AA *nhr 'day, daylight'. 

[Mat. 339]. 

**najrA 'man': IE *ner- 'man'; Alt. *niara- 'man, person'. 

[Cf. #331 **NajRA 'man, male'] [Mat. 331]. 

**natA 'female relative': ?Alt. *natA 'relative'; Ural. *natA 'femal 
relative'; Drav. *nat(t)A 'brother's wife, husband's sister' 
?AA *?nt 'woman'. 

[Cf. #315 **nat/o/ 'female relation by marriage'] [Mat. 361] 

**n/a]j/A 'chase (enemy)' ?IE *Henl<''-/*Hnek'’- 'chase, kill'; Alt. 
*n/a/ka- 'chase, battle'; AA *nlj- 'revenge, kill'. 

[ Mat. 357]. 

**neqrA 'front (of head)': Ural. *nere 'front, nose'; Drav. *nerrA 
'forehead, front'; AA *nhr 'nose, forehead'. 

[Cf. #316 **ne/rH/i 'front of head, forehead'] [Mat. 354]. 

**nimA 'name': IE *nem-/*n6m-n 'name'; Ural. *nime 'name'; AA *nb- 
'name'. 

[Cf. #317 **nimi 'name'] [Mat. 343]. 

**nu 'now': IE *nu; Ural. *nuke. 

[Cf. #335 **NuqA 'now'] [Mat. 368]. 

**nurA 'penetrate': IE *ner- 'penetrate, dive'; Drav. *nurA- 'crawl 
into, penetrate'. 

[Mat. 357]. 

**/n/AgA 'pierce': IE *negh- 'pierce, plunge into'; AA *ngS 'butt'. 
[Cf. #334 **\EgA 'pierce'] [Mat. 335]. 

?**nan/g/A 'tongue': IE *dijghu/*jpghu; Ural, ‘napkcera; ?Kart. 

* ( n)ina. 

[Mat. 373]. 

**na^A 'damp, moist': Ural. *naSa 'damp, moist'; AA ‘n^li 
'moisture, irrigate'. 

[Cf. #323 ?**naXA 'moist, damp'] [Mat. 333]. 
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**(^amA 'soft': Alt. *n/a/m(A) 'soft, fine'; Ural. *namAk 'soft'. 

[Cf. #321 **namA (descriptive) 'soft'] [Mat. 350]. 

**nawa 'hair': Oral. *nawA; Drav. *navA-. 

[Cf. #322 ?**na/wH/a 'hair'] [Mat. 334]. 

?(**nidal 'tie together': IE *nedh-; Ural. *ny<ja-. 

[Cf. #324 **nida 'tie together'] [Mat. 364]. 

**ni(h)rA 'flow': ?Ural. ‘/h/yra 'stream'; Drav. *nlr 'water, fluid' 
AA *nhr 'flow, river'. 

[Mat. 369]. 

**AilA 'mucus' (Cf. **no/H/lA): Alt. *hyla 'slippery mucus, slime'; 
Ural. *nyla 'slimy layer under bark'. 

[Cf. #325 **nila 'slippery and moist' (re: inner layer of 
bark, skin, peel)] [Mat. 365]. 

**n/o/YrA 'young': IE *ieH'r- 'young animal, spring'; Alt. *narA 

'young, young animal, spring'; Ural. *n5re 'young, newborn 
animal, new'; Drav. *nar- 'young plant, to germinate, 
sprout'; ?Kart. ‘noyr- 'new grass'; AA *nfr 'youth'. 

[Cf. #318 **narrA 'young, newborn'] [Mat. 349]. 

**no/H/lA 'mucus': IE *ieHl- 'raw, unripe, untreated'; Alt. *nal''(a) 
'tears, snot; moist, raw, untreated'; Ural. *nolke 'mucus, 
saliva, snot', ?*nole- 'lick'; Drav. *n6].A 'saliva, mucus'. 

[Mat. 365 ] . 

**nomA 'hold': IE *iem- 'hold firmly, bridle'; ?Alt. */n/omA-/ 

*/n/umA- 'to squeeze, hold back, restrain'; Ural. *noma- 
'hold, seize'; Drav. *n/a/mA- 'squeeze'. 

[Cf. #319 **namA 'squeeze, seize'] [Mat. 339]. 

**norA 'damp, moist': Alt. */n/or(A) 'soak, damp, moist'; Ural. 
*norA 'damp, moist'. 

[Cf. #326 **nohrA 'moist, damp; to flow'] [Mat. 333]. 

**rtowdA 'move': IE 'ieudh- 'be in rapid motion, to battle'; Ural. 
*now5a- 'pursue'; AA *nwd 'be in motion'. 

[Cf. #327 **nowda 'move rapidly'] [Mat. 338-9]. 

**nukA 'pull about, annoy': IE *ieug- 'be upset, to battle'; Ural. 
‘niikA- 'pull about, pester'; Drav. *nukA- 'shake'. 

[Cf. #328 ?**nilkA 'to shake, pull about'] [Mat. 369]. 

**nulA 'shed': Alt. *nulA- 'shed'; Ural, "niilke- 'shed, to moult'. 
[Cf. #329 “nulA 'tear off] [Mat. 347]. 

**nurA 'burn': Alt. *n6ra- 'burn, incandesce'; ?Drav. *nerA- 
'blaze'; AA *nwr 'shine, glow'. 

[Cf. #320 **nara 'fire, to blaze'] [Mat. 337]. 
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**nejA 'nit' (with irregular fonetic development): IE *knid-/ 

*ghneid(h)- 'nit'; Alt. *n/e/j- 'louse'; Ural. *nlwi}(ek) 

'nit, larva'. 

[Mat. 3361. 

?**nigA 'bow': IE *kneig'h-; Ural, ‘/n/iye-. 

tcf. #359 **najgu 'bow, bend, hang'l [Mat. 3501. 

**hikA 'vertebra': IE *knek- 'nape of neck, neck'; Alt. *nykA 'neck 
vertebrae, neck'; Ural. *nyk(k)A 'vertebra, joint; nape of 
neck'; ?Kart. *nekw- 'bend'. 

[Cf. #330 **ni^a 'vertebra of neck, neck'l [Mat. 3551. 

(**NEHU} 'deceased': IE *neHu- 'spirit of deceased, death'; ?Alt. 

*/Q/iaby 'spirit of deceased'; Drav. *nev(v)- 'grieve'; AA 
*nwlj- 'lament the deceased'. 

[Mat. 3551. 

**pa/lj/A (descriptive) 'burst': Alt. *pak(A)- 'burst, to wrinkle'; 

Ural. *pakkA- 'burst'; Drav. *pakk-/*pakA- 'break, burst'; AA 
*plj-/*bk- 'split, splinter'. 

[Mat. 3471. 

**p/a/l'(q)A 'foot': Alt. *pal^ga/*bal^- 'foot, hoof, leg'; ?Ural. 
*pel'ka 'leg, hoof; Kart. *perq-/*berq- 'leg, trace', 

[Cf. #361 **pafqA 'foot'l [Mat. 3681. 

l**pa(n)^A) 'open': Alt. *pa^(A)-; Ural. *pa(n)6A-. 

[Mat. 3531. 

!**p/a/r/a/} '(finger-, toe-)nail': ?IE *pfsto- 'finger'; Alt. 

*p/e/ra- 'finger'; Kart. *pfcxA- 'nail, claw'; AA *prd/*^rp 
'nail, finger'-. 

[Cf. #362 **p/a/r/a/ '(finger-, toe-)nail'l [Mat. 3511. 

[•*p/a/rA} 'bee': Alt. *pary; Ural. *pora/*pare 'gadfly'. 

[Mat. 3581. 

**pai-A 'half: IE *pol- 'half, side'; Ural. * pa-la/*pe-l;e/*poie 'half; 
Drav. *pal 'part, section'. 

[Mat. 3561. 

?**p/elj/A 'cattle': IE *pelcu; Alt. *p6kar. 

[Cf. #375 **pokwe 'cattle'1 [Mat. 3651 . 

•*pelA 'fear': IE *pel- 'shake, be afraid'; ?Alt. p/e/l(A)- 'not 

dare'; Ural. *pele- 'be afraid'; AA *pl-/*bl- 'be afraid'. 
[Cf. #337 **pelHi 'shake, be afraid'1 [Mat. 3311. 

[**perC/SA( 'rear': IE *pers-na, *pers-ni- 'heel, thigh, hip'; Ural. 
*per/s/A 'rear, back'; Kart, *br^-al- 'heel'. 

[Mat. 3421. 
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**/p/erA 'skin': Ural. *pere 'skin, inner layer of skin, bark'; Drav. 
*perA '(snake) skin'. 

[Cf. #364 **per/e/ 'bark, skin, peel, scales'] [Mat. 3441. 

**piiA 'prepare (food)': Alt. *bi^( a)-/‘ pi/^A/- 'boil, cook, turn 
sour, ripen'; Ural. *pi^a- 'fry'; AA *p(l)S-/*bS- 'boil, 
cook, prepare, ripe'. 

[Mat. 338]. 

**/p/itA 'hold': Ural. *pita- 'hold'; Drav. *pitA- 'hold, seize'. 

[Mat. 339]. 

**p/u/lA 'swamp': IE *bol- 'swamp, pond'; Alt. *b61a 'swamp'; ?AA 
*bl- 'moist, damp'. 

[Cf. #336 ?**palA 'swamp'] [Mat. 331]. 

(**/p/u/n/al 'hair': Alt. *pUna- 'wool, fluffy animal'; Ural. *puna 
' hair'. 

[Cf. #366 **/p/u/n/a 'hair, wool, feathers'] [Mat. 335]. 

**pur9A 'flea': Alt. *burga; AA *brg/*prg. 

[Cf. #338 ?**pur^A(9A)/ **pu1^a(9a) 'flea'] [Mat. 331]. 

(**pAr(;A] (descriptive) 'tear': Kart. *prc-/*br 9 - 'tear'; AA *pr 5 /*prd 
'tear, break'. 

[Cf, #339 (descriptive) ‘‘par'/a/ 'tear, break, chop'] 

[Mat. 360]. 

**paj/n/A 'squeeze': Alt. *panA- 'join together tightly, close'; 

Ural. *paj/n/a- 'squeeze, press'. 

[Mat. 364]. 

**palA 'many, much': IE *p,lu 'many', *pleH''- 'more'; Alt. *p61a-/ 
*pula- 'surplus, superfluous'; Ural. *paljA 'many, thick'; 
Drav. *palA 'many'; ?Kart. *pr- 'many, more'; ?AA *pl- 'very'. 
[Mat. 348]. 

**gal/9/A 'settlement': IE *pjH- 'fortified settlement'; Alt. *palga 
'settlement, fenced-in area, enclosure'; Ural. *palyA 
'settlement'; Drav. *pajjA 'settlement'. 

[Cf. #368 **pal9A 'fortified settlement'] [Mat. 356]. 

**/g/alA 'tooth': Alt. *palA 'molar'; Drav. *pal 'tooth'. 

[Cf. #370 **/g/alA 'tooth'] [Mat. 343]. 

**pal'’A- 'burn': IE *pelH-/*pleH- 'burn', ?*(s)p(h)el- 'shine'; 

Ural. *pal^a- 'burn'; Drav. *pajA- 'sparkle'. 

[Mat. 337]. 

**ganA 'put, lay': Ural. *pane- 'put, lay'; ?Kart. *pan- 'stand, to 
lean smthg. against'; AA *pn- 'put, lay'. 

[Mat. 344]. 

**pa/rj/A 'spread, diffuse': IE *(s)p(h)er- 'spread, strew, spray'; 
Drav. *parA-/*parA- 'spread, diffuse, strew'. 

[Mat. 359]. 
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**ParA (descriptive) 'fly': IE *(s)per- 'fly, wing', *(s)per(g)- 

' name of bird'; ?Alt. *par- 'soar, hover'; ?Ural. *p/a/rA- 
'fly'; Drav. *parA-/*parA- 'fly, run, jump'; Kart. *per-/ 
*gar-, *pr-in- 'fly'; AA *pr- 'fly, run, jump'. 

[Mat. 3461. 

**pa/s/A 'penis': IE *pes-; Ural. *p/a/se. 

[Cf. #371 **p/a/se 'penis'] [Mat. 372]. 

**patA 'foot': IE *ped- 'foot, leg'; Alt. *padak 'foot, leg'; Drav. 
*pa^A 'foot, step'. 

[Mat. 368]. 

**patA '(clay) vessel': IE *ped- 'vessel, pot'; Ural. *pata 'pot'; 
Drav. *patalA 'pot'. 

[Mat. 366]. 

**pa^A 'wide': IE *pet(H)- 'wide, spread out'; Alt. *pata- 'field'; 

?Drav. *pat(t)A 'plot of land'; AA *p^-/*pt- 'wide, open'. 
[Mat. 372]. 

**pa/k/A 'hot': IE ‘pekif- 'fry, boil'; Alt. *p/a/ku 'hot'; Oral. 
*pakkA 'hot'. 

[Mat. 337-8], 

**pedA 'pierce': IE *bhedh-/*bedh- (prob. < *pedh-) 'pierce, stick 

into, dig'; Ural. *pecfe- 'pierce'; Drav. *pe^.^- 'stick into, 
insert'; AA *p(l)d-/*bd- 'opening, chop, divide'. 

[Mat. 357]. 

**E>e/H/jA 'be sick': IE *peHj.- 'be sick'; Alt. *p6ja 'wound, sore'. 
[Cf. #342 ?**P/a/Hja 'pain'] [Mat. 331]. 

**penA 'dog': Ural. *penA 'dog'; Drav. *pen 'female (of species)'; 
Kart. *pin- 'dog'. 

[Mat. 3661. 

**E>erA 'give birth to': IE *per- 'give birth'; Alt. *porA 

'descendants'; Ural. *perA- 'family, relatives'; AA *pr- 
'descendants, child, fruit'. 

[Mat. 361]. 

**perA 'edge': IE *per- 'front, front edge, before, across'; Alt. 

*p/e/ra 'lower edge, bottom'; Ural. *pera 'edge, extremity'; 
Drav. *pir 'rear edge, rear side'; Kart, *pir- 'edge'; AA 
*pr? 'edge, extremity'. 

[Mat. 3451. 

‘‘piywA 'fire': IE *peHu- 'fire'; ?Alt. *p/eb/A- 'hot, to dry'; Ural. 
*piwe 'hot, warm'; Kart. *px(w)- 'warm'; AA *pCw 'fire'. 

[Mat, 3521. 

**ei/H/nA 'graze, to shepherd': IE *peH~i-; Ural. *pyna-. 

[Cf. #373 **/p/eHna 'graze, shepherd, defend, be 
concerned about'] [Mat. 3541. 
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**E’i/H/A 'point, (cutting) edge': IE *(s)peHj- 'sharp point'; Alt. 

*PY- 'sharpen'; Ural. ‘py/y/A 'flint, (sharp) stone'; Kart. 
*pxa 'point, bone, cartilage'. 

[Mat. 352-3]. 

**pilA 'wide': pelH- 'wide and flat, spread out'; Alt. *pila- 'plain, 
open terrain'. 

[Mat. 3721. 

**pil^A 'split, splinter': IE *(s)p(h)el- 'split, splinter, burst'; 
Ural. *pil^A 'break up'; Drav. *pi}- 'split, splinter, 
burst'; AA *pl- 'split, splinter, burst'. 

[Mat. 360]. 

**pir(k)A 'ask, request': IE *perlc-/*prel{- 'ask, request'; Alt. 

*pirA- 'ask, appeal to a divine being'. 

[Cf. #374 **pirkA 'ask, request'] [Mat. 357]. 

**pojA 'child, baby': Alt. *p6-/*pi-; Ural. *pojka 'son'. 

[Mat. 360] . 

**po/k/A (descriptive) 'bubble': Alt. *poka; Drav. *pokk-/*pokA. 

[Mat. 358 ] . 

**pu^?A 'down, fluff': IE *pous- 'down, body hair'; Ural. *pu!5a 
'down, feathers'; Kart. *pa^?w- 'body hair'. 

[Cf. #365 **/p/un^E 'body hair'] [Mat. 358]. 

**gu/^?/A 'fall': Alt. ‘pu^a- 'fall, jump, fly'; Ural. *pu^A- 'fall'. 

[Mat. 353 ] . 

“puyA (descriptive) 'blow': IE *pu(H)- 'blow, swell'; ?Alt. *p6- 
'blow'; Ural. *pu/y/a- 'blow'; ?Kart. *pul 'puff of wind'; 

AA "pw/?/ 'breathe, blow'. 

[Mat. 339]. 

**pu(H)jA 'boil, seethe': IE *speHi- 'ripen, to manage in time'; 

Alt. *pUjA-/*pojA- 'boil'; Ural. *piijA- 'boil, ripen'; Kart. 
*pu- 'boil, rise (re: dough)'. 

[Mat. 343-4]. 

**pulA 'poplar': IE *pel- 'poplar'; Alt. *pula 'poplar, ash'. 

[Mat. 369]. 

**pu/nj/A 'weave': IE *spen- 'weave, spin, draw tight'; Ural. *puna- 
'weave, twist, spin', *puna- 'twist, entangle'; Drav. *pupA- 
'tie'; AA *pn- 'rotate, weave'. 

[Mat. 354]. 

**pur(j)A 'grind': IE *(s)p(h)er- 'tear up, grind, scutch'; Alt. 

*piir'A- 'tear up, grind, wear out'; ?Ural. *pure- 'chew, 
bite'. 

[Mat. 359]. 
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**eu^A (descriptive) 'blow': IE *peus- 'blow, swell'; Alt. *pusA- 
'blow'; Ural. *pu^A- 'blow'. 

[Mat. 3391. 

**E>u/^/a 'hole': Alt. ‘piitA 'hole, vulva'; ?Ural. *putA 'rectum'; 
Kart. *put- 'hole'; ?AA *pwt 'hole, anus, vulva'. 

[Mat. 3401. 

f**pAHu} (descriptive) 'chop': IE *peHu- 'cut, beat'; ?Alt. *pu- 
'saw'; Kart. *gu- 'chop, cut'. 

[Mat. 362). 

**pArA 'beat': IE *per-, *perg- 'beat, cut'; Kart. *pir- 'sharpen a 
scythe'; ?AA *pr- 'cut, break apart, smash'. 

[Mat 330). 

?{**PaC/SA( 'widen': Ural. *pa^e- 'move apart, widen, untie'; Kart. 
*pec(l)- 'open, expose'; AA *ps- 'spread out'. 

[Mat. 3601. 

i**PiSAl 'glue': Ural. *p/i/ik/a/ 'sticky liquid, resin, tar'; Drav, 
*picA 'sticky'. 

[Mat. 3441. 

l**Pu(n)dAl 'scrotum': Ural. ‘puIuIcTa; Drav. *pu^^ai. 

(Mat. 3491. 

(**pisA} (descriptive) 'splash': Alt. *pisA-/*pusA- 'splash, pour'; 
Ural. *pisA- 'drizzle, drip'; Kart. *ps- 'urinate'. 

[Cf. #340 **pisA 'splash' 1 (Mat. 3321. 

**qalA 'lower (adj)': ?IE *Hel- 'bend at knees, genuflect; deep'; 

Alt. *ala 'bottom'; Ural. *ala 'bottom'; AA *hl- 'lower'. 
[Mat. 3511. 

**qantA 'front': IE *Hent- 'front side'; Alt. *antA 'front, south 
side'; AA *hn/^/ 'front, south side; nose'. 

[Mat. 3541. 

**qapA (descriptive) 'seize': IE *Hep- 'seize, take'; Alt. *abu-/ 
*apu- 'seize, take'; Kart. *qAp- 'bite'; AA *hpV 'seize'. 
[Mat. 3711. 

**q/a/^A 'go': IE *Het- 'go, year'; AA ‘h^j 'step'. 

[Mat. 3431. 

**qawA 'defend': IE *Heu- 'help, defend'; Alt. *abA- 'defend, save, 
help'; AA *hw- 'defend'. 

[Mat. 3421. 

**qelA 'arm, hand': Alt. *el(A) 'arm, hand; lead by rein'; Kart. 
*qel-/*qal- 'hand, arm'. 

[Mat. 3621. 
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**q/o/dA 'move': Alt. *odA- 'move'; D^av. *at^-/*atA 'move'; 

Kart. *qad-/*qed- 'move'; AA. *hd- 'move quickly, to ride'. 
[Mat. 3381. 

**qowA 'hole, opening': Ural. *owe 'door'; ?Drav. *avA- 'gape, yawn 
AA *hw(h) 'hole, opening, door'. 

(Cf. #377 qowe 'hole, opening'] [Mat. 3531. 

**qurA 'pierce': Alt. *ur/*or 'hole, opening'; Drav. *urA- 'pierce' 
Kart. *qwr- 'make hole(s) in'; AA *h(w)r 'pierce, hole'. 
[Mat. 3571. 

?(**qAlCAl (descriptive) 'tear': Kart. *qle^- 'tear up'; AA ‘hlj 
'tear out'. 

[Mat. 3601. 

**qarA 'smell (intr.)': IE *kerm-/*krem- 'strong smelling plant'; 
Kart. *qar- 'stink'; AA *kr- 'smell'. 

[Mat. 3541. 

**gim/H/A 'exert oneself, become tense': IE *IcemH- 'work intensely, 
tire'; Alt. */k'/yma 'zeal; heat'; Ural. *kyma 'heat (re: 
animals), ardour; heat'; Kart. *gm- 'hunger, thirst'; ?AA 
*km/H/ 'exhaust, burn'. 

[Mat. 3501. 

**qi/n/A 'cold': ?Alt. "k^ipii- 'cold'; ?Ural. *k/y/nA 'frost'; 

Drav. *ki/n/A- 'cold'; Kart, 'gin- 'freeze'. 

[Mat. 3711. 

**q/iw/lA 'hear': IE *Icleu- 'hear'; Alt. *k'/ul- 'ear'; Ural. *kule 
'hear'; Drav. *kej- 'hear'; Kart. *gur- 'ear'; AA *k“l 
'hear'. 

[Mat. 3661. 

**qo(H)lA 'kill': IE *g!:’e(H)l- 'torment, die'; Ural. *k61e- 'die'; 
Drav. *kol- 'kill'; Kart. *qwil- 'kill'. 

(Mat. 3701. 

“qol^A 'testicle': Ural. *kole; Kart. *gwer-; AA *kKl. 

[Mat. 3731. 

**/q/opA 'bark': Alt. */k'/ob(A) 'bark, fleece bark'; Ural. *kopa 
'bark, skin'; ?Kart. *tgab-/*^gaw- 'skin, hide'. 

(Mat. 3441. 

**qulA (descriptive) 'shout': Kart. *gwir-/*gw(i)1- 'shout'; AA 
*kwl 'shout, speak'. 

[Mat. 3451. 

**qurA 'love': Drav. *kur-; Kart. *gwar. 

[Cf. #378 **qurE 'love'l [Mat. 3471. 

**qAl^A 'penis': Ural. *kol'A; Kart. *gle. 

[Mat. 3721. 
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**ra/k/A 'build': IE *rek- 'arrange, determine, assume'; Ural. 

*rakkA- 'build, to arm'; AA *r/k/- 'build, prepare'. 

[Mat. 3681. 

**rowA 'dig': IE *reuH- 'dig, tear, smash'; Ural. *rowa- 'cut, chop, 
gouge out'. 

[Mat. 3621. 

**ru/6/A 'destroy': IE *reus- 'destroy, break'; Ural. *rucA- 
'destroy, crush'; ?AA *rw/s/ 'destroy'. 


[ Mat. 

358] . 





* * r/u/^A 'run' 

' : IE *reus- 

*move quickly*; 

; AA 

* rw^ 

* run * . 

[Mat. 

330] . 





?**rAgA 'move' 

' : IE *ergh“ 

* shake, dance' ; 

; AA 

*rg- 

’restless, move 


[Mat. 3391. 


**rA(h)bA 'worry': IE *r/a/bh- 'anger, grief'; AA *rhb 'worry'. 

[Mat. 3341. 

**rAkA 'horn': ro/g/o-; Kart. *rka. 

[Mat. 3611. 

**rAwljA 'wide': IE *reuH- 'wide, expansive'; AA *rw^ 'wide, 
expansive'. 

[Mat. 3731. 

!**rAljA’ 'wash': Kart. * re (1) x-/* rc (1) x-; AA ‘r^id. 

[Mat. 3491. 

**sagA 'receive': IE *segh- 'hold, receive'; Alt. *sagA- 'extract, 
to milk'; Ural, ‘saye- 'receive'. 

[Mat. 3561. 

**sanA 'think': Alt. *sana- 'think'; Ural. *sana- 'think, speak'; ?AA 
*/^/n 'speak'. 

[Mat. 3391. 

**sajA 'puss': Alt. *sl 'bile, gall'; Ural. *saje 'puss'. 

[Mat. 3361. 

**/sa/mA 'smear (w/fat)': IE *smeH'-, *smei- 'smear'; Alt. *s/a/mA- 
'fat'; ?Kart. *cm- 'smear w/fat'; AA *^m- 'fat, smear'. 

[Mat. 3481. 

?l**si??! 'sun': IE *seHu-; Alt. *sibA-. 

[Mat. 3661. 

**silA 'slippery': IE *(s)lei-, *sleig-, “sleidh- 'slippery, smooth'; 
Alt. *sil(A)- 'rub, make smooth'; Ural. *silA- 'smooth'. 

[Mat. 3651. 
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**/s/ipA 'drizzle': IE *seip-/*seib- 'drizzle, strain, sift'; Alt. 

*sipA-/*sibA- 'drizzle, strain, sift'; AA *J<p(l)- 'pour, 
sprinkle'. 

[Mat. 349]. 

**/s/irA 'sinew': IE *ser- 'thread, to thread'; Alt. *sira- 'sinew, 
thread, sew'; Ural. *sarA- 'sinew, root'; Drav. *cir- 'root 
AA *^r- 'sinew, root'. 

[Mat. 3411. 


**son/H/A 'sinew': IE *sneH‘'“, *sneH^u- 'thread, sinew, to twist'; 


Alt. *sunA- ' 

stretch, extend'; Ural. *: 

sone ' 

sinew' . 


[Mat. 341]. 





**sonkA 'penetrate': 

IE *seng-- 'drown, fall'; 

Alt. 

‘su^A- ' 

'dive, 

drown'; Ural. 

*soi}a-/*saQA- 'penetrate 

, dive 

, enter' 

' ; Drav 

‘conk- 'enter 

'. [Mat. 357]. 




“suIa 'moist, damp': 

IE *sula 'juice, a drink 

' ; Alt 

. *sula 

'damp, 


moist'; Ural. *sula- 'melt, melted'; Kart. *s(l)wel- 'wet, 
moisten'; ?AA */^/wl 'damp, moist, irrigate'. 


[Mat. 3331. 

**/s/u1a 'unattached, loose': ?IE *(s)leu- 'hang freely, unattached 
loose'; Alt. *sula 'unattached, loose'; ?Drav. *cu1a 'light 
AA *lwl 'hang freely'. 

[Mat. 351]. 

**/s/undA 'become dry'; IE *(s)uendh- 'dry out, disappear'; Drav. 
*cun^- 'become dry, evaporate'. 

[Mat. 367]. 

**sun(g)A 'odor': Ural. *suija 'odor'; Kart. *s(l)un- 'odor'; AA 
*/^/n- 'to sniff, smell, nose'. 

[Mat. 342]. 

**/s/upA 'sweep': IE *suep-/*seup- 'sweep, strew': Alt, *supA- 
'sweep'; ?Drav. *c/e/ppA- 'sweep'. 

[Mat. 348], 

t**sUra} 'speak, talk': IE *s(u)er- 'converse'; Alt. *sura-/*s5ra- 
' ask' . 

[Mat. 337]. 

**SAWA 'liquid': IE *seu(H)- 'liquid, pour'; Alt. *sub(A) 'water'; 
Kart. *s(l)w- 'drink'; AA */S/w- 'drink'. 

[Mat. 341]. 

**sa/^?/A 'strew, scatter': Alt. *sa^A- 'strew, scatter, spill'; 
Ural. *sa^^a- 'splash, strew, scatter'. 

[Mat. 368] . 

**/s/ajrA 'nit': Alt. *sirka; Ural. *sa(j)rkA/*sajwar; Drav. 

*clr: ?Kart. *(jil-. 

[Mat. 336]. 
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{**sakA} 'sap': IE *s(u)ek**o- 'sap, resin'; Alt. *sakA-/*sagA- 'juice, 
resin, to ooze'; AA *^(w)k 'drink'. 

[Mat. 366] . 

**salA 'willow': IE *sal(i)k- 'willow'; Ural. *salA 'brittle 
willow, elm'. 

[Mat. 343]. 

**sarnA 'incantation, spell': Alt. *sarnA 'incantation, poetry'; 

Ural. *^arna 'incantation, tale'. 

[Mat. 3421. 

**sel'(k)A 'unattached, loose': IE *selg- 'let go; weak'; Alt. 

*s/e/l^i- 'unattached, loose, tied weakly, untie'; Ural. 
*selke- 'hold weakly'; ?Drav. ‘call- 'weaken'. 

[Mat. 3501. 

**sem/H/A 'swallow': ?IE *semH- 'scoop, ladle'; Alt. *sima- 
'swallow, suck'; Ural. *semA- 'swallow, drink'. 

[Mat. 3351. 

**sidA 'tie together': Alt. *sida 'tie, tack together'; Ural. ‘sycTa- 
'tie' . 

[Mat. 3641. 

**si/H/A 'tie together': IE *seH'i-/*sH''ei- 'tie, bind', *sH'ieu- 
'sew'; Ural. *s/i/YA- 'weave'. 

[Mat. 3641. 

**siwA 'smear (w/clay)': Alt. *syba- 'coat with clay'; Ural. 

*s/y/wa-/*sawe 'clay'; Kart. *sw- 'smear'. 

[Mat. 3481. 

**sojA (descriptive) 'sound, ring)': IE *suei- 'to whistle, sound'; 
Ural. *sojA- 'sound, ring'. 

[Mat. 3421. 

**so/\H/a 'become separated (from herd)': Alt. *salu- 'become 

separated'; Ural. *soii'a- 'become separated from herd during 
mating season'; Drav. *co^a- 'run away'. 

[Mat. 3531. 

**/s/otA 'curse': Ural. *sota-/*satA- 'curse, swear; war'; Drav. 

*catA 'swear, frighten'. 

[Mat. 3571. 

'mucus': IE »(s)leuk-, *(s)leug-, »sleub- 'slippery'; Alt. 

*sula-/*sila- 'saliva, mucus'; Ural. *sulke 'saliva, to 
spit'; Drav. *coll- 'mucus, saliva'; Kart. *slek-/*sjk- 
'lick, smooth'; ?AA 'saliva'. 

[Mat. 365 1 . 

'intestine': Alt. *sylA-; Oral. *sola/*sole. 

[Mat. 3441. 


* * SulA 


**sa1a 
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**IuXa 'pieces of coal': IE ‘sijel- 'smoulder, burn'; Oral. *su<5e 
'coal'; Drav. *cu^a- 'burn'. 

[Mat. 370]. 

**4AmA 'hear': Kart. *sem-/*sm-; AA *Sra-. 

[Mat. 3661. 

**^arA 'flow': IE *ser- 'flow'; ?Alt. *sar' 'swamp'; Ural. *S/a/rA- 
' flood, lake'; Drav. *car- 'juice, soup'. 

[Mat. 3691. 

**^erA 'be awake, alert': IE *ser- 'guard'; Alt. *ser^a- 'be 

awake, be concerned about'; Ural. *^erA- 'be awake, alert'. 
[Cf. #348 **^ehr'a 'be awake, alert'] [Mat. 331]. 

**S/e/wA 'give birth to': IE *seu(H)- 'give birth'; ?Ural. */Se/wA- 
'descendants'; Kart. *^w- 'give birth'. 

[Mat. 3611. 

**SingA 'snow': IE *sneig-h- 'snow'; Alt. *si 9 A/*se 9 /*soij 'hoarfrost, 
snow, ice crust'; ?Ural, ‘^iige 'ice'. 

[Mat. 366]. 

**^irwA 'become dry': Alt. *sir- 'become dry, dryness'; Ural. 

*^/y/rwa 'become dry'; Kart. (w)er-/(w)r- 'dry'; ?AA 

*sr- '(to) dry' . 

[Mat. 366-71. 

**i/u/dA 'violence': Kart. *Swd- 'strangle, drown'; AA *S(w)d- 'apply 
force'. 

[Mat, 350], 

**^upA 'thin, fine': Alt. *suba- 'stretched, oblong'; Ural. *lupa 
'thin'. [Mat. 3691. 

**^u/S/a 'become dry': IE *saus-/*sus- 'dry'; Ural. */S/uSa- 'become 
dry'; Kart. *^u^- 'become dry'. 

[Mat. 3671. 

**^uwA 'good': IE *su- 'good'; Ural. ‘Siiwa 'good'; Kart. *^u- 
'befit, decorate'; AA *^w- 'fitting, appropriate'. 

[Mat. 3711. 

**^AWA 'allow, let': IE *seuH-; Kart. *Sw-. 

[Mat. 3581. 

{**SankAl 'shoulder': Ural. ‘sa^kA- 'shoulder, upperarm'; AA *Smk/ 
*^lfm 'shoulders, shoulder blades'. 

[Mat. 3551. 

l**SokA) 'blind': Alt. *sokA-; Ural. */s/ok(k)a-. 

[Mat. 3651. 

i**SujA} 'bend': IE *suei-; Ural. */sujA-. 

[Mat. 3361. 
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{**SunljAl 'heavy': IE *suenk-; Ural. ‘s/u/^kA-. 

[Mat. 370). 

?l**SUTAi 'beat': Ural. s/o/ttA- 'beat'; Drav. *cuttA 'hammer'. 

[Mat. 3301. 

[**SaNa 1 'year': IE *sen- 'year, old'; AA *Sn 'year'. 

[Mat. 3 37 ] . 

1**Sa/p/a 1 'sleep': IE •suep-/* sup-; AA *Sp(w). 

[Mat. 3671. 

?[*»/S/elAl 'move': IE *sel- 'jump, move'; Drav. *cel- 'go'; AA *sl- 
'be set in motion'. 

[Mat. 339]. 

1**^aXa 1 'heart': Alt. *s/e/l(a)ma; Ural. *?u(5'am. 

[Mat. 3641. 

**?ArpA (descriptive) 'eat/drink liquids': IE *serb(h)-/*srebh-; AA 
*srp/*srb. 

[Mat. 3541. 

?**ta/H/jA 'male relative': IE *deHi-uer 'husband's brother'; Alt. 
*tajy 'male relative on mother's side'. 

[Mat. 3611. 

’“ta/k/A 'suitable, appropriate': IE *deli- 'correspond, suitable, 

appropriate'; Drav. *takk-/*takA- 'suit, correspond'; AA *tlfn 
'put in order'. 

[Mat. 3551. 

**talA 'shake': IE *del- 'sway, rock'; Alt. *tala- 'wave, flutter'; 

AA *tl- 'rock, shake'. 

[Mat. 3691. 

{**tarA} 'swallow': Drav. *tar- 'swallow, drink'; Kart. *tr- 'drink'. 
[Mat. 3351. 

**takA 'touch': IE *dlg-; Alt. *tag(A)-; Drav. "takA-. 

[Mat. 3691. 

**tangA 'full': Ural. *taije 'full, fill'; ?Drav. *tan- 'abound 
in'; AA *tmm 'full, whole'. 

[Mat. 3561. 

**te/h/A 'say': IE */d/eH- 'say'; Alt. ‘te- 'say'; Kart. *txo- 'ask'. 
[Mat. 3651. 

**tel(h)A 'long': IE *del(H)- 'long'; Alt. */t/elA 'extended, wide'; 
?AA *tlh 'long'. 

[Mat. 3391. 
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**te/l^/A 'split, splinter': IE *del- 'split, splinter, rough-hew'; 

Alt. *tel'- 'break up'; ?Kart. *tal-/*tl- 'cut, hew, plane'; 
?AA *tl- 'drill'. 
t Mat. 360]. 

**ter(H)A 'tear': IE *der(H)- 'tear, burst'; Drav. *ter- 'tear, 
burst'; ?Kart. *txar- 'dig', 
t Mat. 3601. 

**tikA 'horror': IE ‘tieg-- 'step back in fear'; Drav. ‘tikAl 
'horror, numbness', 

[Mat. 3701. 

**to 'two': IE *due- 'two, double'; ?Alt. */t/6- 'two'; Ural. 

*to-rtce 'second'. 

[Mat. 3381. 

**to/H/A 'give': IE *deH"-; Alt. */t/a- 'give, receive'; Ural. 

*toye- 'give, bring'; Drav. *ta- 'give (to 1st and 2nd 
person)', stem of the imperative. 

[Mat. 338], 

?**tojA 'bend, incline': Alt. *taja- 'incline, to lean smthg.'; Ural. 
*tajA-/*toja- 'incline, bend'. 

[Mat. 3501. 

i**t/o/kA} 'weave': IE *tek- 'weave'; Alt. ‘toky- 'weave'. 

[Mat. 3541. 

**t/o/lgA 'worry, be upset': Alt. *talga/*tolgy- 'wave, be upset'; 
Drav. *tall- 'worry'. 

[Cf. #62 '“dalq/u/ 'wave'] [Mat. 3341. 

(**toLAl 'shoulder': Alt. *talu 'shoulder, shoulder blade'; Drav. 
*t6J 'shoulder, upperarm'. 

[Mat. 3551. 

[**tul'Al 'come, arrive': Alt. *tul^- 'enter, fall'; Ural. *tule- 
'arrive, go down'; ?Drav. ‘tuj- 'leave, run away'. 

[Mat. 3571. 

**turA 'pierce': Alt. *tur'A- 'pierce, to thread'; Drav. *tur- 'go 
through an opening'. 

[Mat. 3571. 

**/t/urA 'full': Ural. *ture; Drav. *tur. 

[Mat. 3561. 

**tA/h/A 'pour': IE *deH- 'flow'; Kart. *tx(e)- 'spill, sprinkle'. 
[Mat. 3471. 

**tAlA 'deceive': IE *del- 'cleverness, perfidy'; AA *tll 'deceive'. 
[Mat. 3521. 
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*tApA 'cut off (plants)': Kart. *tip-/*tib- 'mow, hay'; AA *tb- 'cut 
off, straw'. 

[Mat, 367]. 

**t/aj/lA 'stone, rock': Alt. *t‘^ial^- 'rock, stone'; Kart. 

*1^al- ' flint' . 

[Mat. 3431. 

*tal/H/A 'flat': IE *telH- 'flat'; Alt. *t'ala- 'flat, plain'. 

[Mat. 3551. 

*^al(H)A 'carry': IE *telH-/*tleH- 'carry, raise, tolerate'; Drav. 
*ta!l- 'carry, tolerate'. 

[Mat. 3511. 


*^angA 

'pull 

' (see **tanA): IE *tengh-; Alt. "t^a^A-, 


[Mat. 

3701 . 

*^anA 

' chop 

off: IE *ten-; Alt. *t'anu-. 


[ Mat. 

3521 . 


*^anA 'know': IE * tong-/*tenk- 'know, notice'; Alt. ‘t'^any- 'know'; 
Ural, *tonA- 'know'. 

[Mat. 3431. 

*^anA 'puli': IE *ten-, "tend-; Alt. *t'^anu-; Drav. ‘tan^-. 

[Mat. 3701. 

*^apA (descriptive) 'beat': IE *tep- 'beat, trample'; Alt. *t*apA- 

'beat, hammer, trample'; Ural. *tappa- 'kick, trample'; Drav, 
*tapp- 'beat'; ?Kart. *tljep-/J.lyeb- 'trample'; AA *tP“ 'beat, 
break, trample'. 

[Cf. #349 **tapti<a> 'beat') [Mat. 330). 

*^apA 'feel, grope': IE *tep- 'smear, dip'; ?Alt. *t*apA 'dirty'; 

Ural. *tappa- 'feel, mould'; Drav. *tapp- 'feel, grope'; AA 
*tpl 'coat, to dirty'. 

[Mat. 3531. 

*tapA 'hit (the target)': IE *top- 'reach a goal, guess'; Alt. 

‘t^^apa- 'hit target, find, guess'; Ural. *tap(p)A- 'find, 
fitting, appropriate'; Drav. *tapp- 'fitting, appropriate 
time'; AA */^/p- 'located', 'be concerned about, watch over'. 
[Mat. 3561. 

*^arA 'bald': Alt. *t'^ar^; Drav. *tar-. 

[Mat. 3471. 

*tarA 'rub': IE *ter- 'rub'; Alt. *t'arA- 'scrape, scratch'; Drav. 
*tar- 'break off, reduce friction'; ?AA *^r(r) 'rub', 

[Mat. 3681. 

*tajA 'louse': Alt. *t^i-; Ural. *tajA; Kart. *^11-. 

[Mat. 3351. 



**^alA 'grow': IE *tel- 'young animal, plant'; Alt. *t/a/l 'young 

(unweaned) animal'; Drav. *tal- 'sprout; young animals'; AA 
*^1- 'young animal'. 

[Mat. 359]. 

**^apA 'put, lay': Alt. *t*^/a/bA- 'stand, place, lay'; Drav. 

*tapp- 'put, lay'. 

[Mat. 344]. 

**t/a/pA 'warm (oneself): IE *tep- 'warm (oneself)'; ?Alt. */t‘‘a/b(A)- 
'warm'; Kart. *^ep-/*teb- 'warm (oneself)'; ?AA *tPt/*dpr 
'fire', *dp(l)- 'hot weather, sweat'. 

[Mat. 338). 

**tarA 'put into': Ural. *tarA- 'put into, to fit in'; Kart. 

*^i(r)- 'put into'; AA *7^r 'put into, fence'. 

[Mat. 333]. 

**^/e/mA 'feel, grope': Alt. *t^/e/mi- 'feel, grope'; Drav. *tiraA- 
'smear, chafe skin'. 

[Mat. 353]. 

**tijA 'narrow': Alt. *t''yja; Ural. *t/y/ja. 

[Mat. 370]. 

**til'A 'swell': Alt. *t‘'il'i- 'swell'; Drav. *tijA- 'boil (over)'. 
[Mat. 333]. 

**^inA 'strong': Alt. *t'^ina-; Drav. *tin. 

[Mat. 364]. 

**t/o/gA 'burn': IE *dhegi(h- (prob. < *teg-h-) 'burn'; Alt. *t'/o/ga 
'fire'; ?Dral. *ta/y/A(t) 'fire'; ?AA */^/k*- 'flame'. 

[Mat. 337]. 

i**^/o/ljA} 'pour': IE *tek*- 'flow, run'; Alt. *t^6k(A)- 'pour'. 

[Mat. 3471. 

**^ubA 'deep': ?IE *dheub-/*dheup- (prob. < *teubh-) 'deep'; Alt. 
*/t*/uba 'whirlpool'; Ural. *tuwA 'lake'; Drav. *tuvA- 
'submerge'; Kart. *t(u)ba 'deep, lake'. 

[Mat. 336]. 

“tiu/lY/A 'jackal': Alt. *t‘'ulga 'fox, wolf; Drav. *toJ- 'jackal, 
wolf; Kart. *^ura 'jackal'; ?AA *tVl 'jackal, fox, wolf. 
[Mat. 372]. 

l**tUmPA} (descriptive) 'protruding': Alt. */t^/omp(A)- 'protruding'; 
Ural. *tumpA 'protruding, hill'. 

[Mat. 335 ] . 

**tumA 'dark': IE •tem(H)-; Ural. *tumA; AA *twra. 

[Mat. 368]. 
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“tungA 'butt (end of tree)': Alt. *tuijA/*t6pA 'butt, stump'; 

Ural. *tUQe 'butt'. 

[Mat. 344]. 

**tunljA 'press': IE *tyenk- 'press'; Ural. *tupkA- 'press, to 
stuff' . 

[Mat. 3381. 

**tupA (descriptive) 'spit': IE *pt(i)eu- (prob. < *tp(i)eu-); Alt. 

*t‘^upy- (w/irreg. reflexes); Drav. *tupp-; Kart. *^Ab-; ?AA 
*t(w)p. 

[Mat. 3541. 

**turA 'give birth to': IE *tuer- 'create, hold, have'; Alt. "t'ora- 
'give birth, create'. 

[Mat. 3611. 

**^.urA 'fast': IE *tuer-; Alt. ‘t^^iir, ‘t^iirga-; Ural. *tUrke. 

[Mat. 3321. 

**turA 'rotate, turn': IE tuer- 'rotate, turn'; Alt. *t''6rA- 
'surround, spin around'; AA *^wr/*twr 'rotate, turn'. 

[Mat. 3331. 

**turA '(fish) roe': Alt. ‘t'^iirA-; Ural. *turama. 

[Mat. 3431. 

"‘■tu/w/A 'calm, peaceful': Alt. ‘t^iib; Ural. *tuwA-. 

[Mat. 367 1 . 

?**^u1a 'burn (fuel): Alt. ‘t^iila- 'ignite fuel'; Kart. ‘^wr-. 

[Mat. 3411. 

**^AbA 'suitable, appropriate': IE *dhabh- (prob. < *tabh-) 

'suitable, appropriate'; AA *^jb, ‘^wb 'good, fragrant'. 
[Mat. 3551. 

**tAlkA 'push, pound': IE *telk- 'push, pound'; Drav. *taji- 'push, 
shove'; AA *tlk 'throw'. 

[Mat. 3691. 

**^ArpA 'pleasure': IE *terp- 'sate, satisfy'; Kart. *trp- 'delight 
in, love'; AA *^rp/*trp 'sate'. 

[Mat. 3701. 

[**wESa! 'tire': Ural. *wa/s/A-; Drav. *vecA-. 

[Mat. 3701. 

**wa/c/A 'abdomen': Ural. *waca; Drav. *vacA-. 

[Mat. 3411. 

?**wa/h/A 'beat': IE *weH- 'beat, wound'; Alt. *ua- 'kill'; AA 
*wh- 'beat, tear out'. 

[Mat. 3301. 
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* *wajA 

**waldA 

* *w/a/1 

* *wankA 

* *warA 

* *warA 

* *watA 

* *wakA 

* *warA 

* *warA 

* *wedA 

* *wegA 

* *welA 

* *wetA 

* *wetA 


'fall': Alt. *bajy- 'fall, roll'; Ural. *wajA- 'drown'. 

[Mat. 353]. 

'give birth to': Alt. *baldy- 'give birth, be born'; AA *wld 
'give birth, be born'. 

[Mat. 361]. 

^(1j)a 'light (not dark)': ?IE *ulek- 'light'; Ural. *wal 
'’ka/*wal^ka 'white, light'; Drav. *vej 'white, light'. 

[Mat. 3631. 

'bend': IE *ueng- 'bent, crooked'; Ural, watjka 'crooked'; 
Drav. *vahk- 'bend'. 

[Mat. 3361. 

'burn': IE *uer-; Drav. *var- 'fry'. 

(Mat. 3411. 

'side': Alt. *bar 'opposite side (of river)'; Ural. *warA 
'side, edge'; Drav. *var- 'side, edge'; ?AA *br- 'side, 
country'. 

[Mat. 3671. 

'speak, talk': Ural. *wa/t/A 'word'; Drav. *vatA- 'babble, 
shout' . 

[Mat. 3361. 

'strong': IE *yeg- 'strong, vigorous'; Ural, *wake 'force, 
big'. [Mat. 3641. 

'make': IE *uerg-/*ureg-; Ural. *warA-; AA *wr-. 

(Mat. 3391." 

(Cf. *'‘wo/rH/A) 'mountain': Ural. *wara; Drav. *varA-. 

[Mat. 3371. 

'chop (w/weapons)'; IE *yedh- 'prick, stab, chop (w/weapon)'; 
Drav. *vet^- 'chop w/weapon'. 

[Mat. 3621. 

'carry': IE *yegh- 'carry, transport'; ?Alt. */e/ga- 'carry, 
drag'; Ural. *weYA-/*wiYe- 'carry, transport'. 

[Mat. 3511. 

'battle': IE *yel- 'bloodshed, to wound, kill'; Alt. *dl(A)- 
'die'; Ural. *w/e/lA- 'kill'; Drav. *vel- 'harm, kill'. 

[Mat. 3671. 

'lead': IE *uedh-/*ued- 'lead, bring a wife'; ?Alt. *udA- 
'follow s.o.'; Ural, *weta- 'lead, puli'. 

[Mat. 3331. 

'water': IE *ued- 'water'; Alt. *6dA- 'rain'; Ural, wete 
'water'; Drav. *otA/*vetA 'moist, damp'; ?AA *wd- 'moist, 
damp, flow'. 

[Mat. 3341. 
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Ota- 'old'; ?AA 


**w/e/^rt 'year': IE *uet- 'year, old'; Alt. * 

*w/t/- 'year'. 

[Mat. 3371. 

f**wECAi 'throw': Ural. *wyckA-; Drav. *vlc-. 

[Mat. 3321. 

**wi/H/rA 'male (of species)': IE *uIros; ?Alt. *ory; Ural. 

*/wy/ra-; ?Kart. *xwir-; AA *w(H)r. 

[Mat. 3621. 

**wi\/g/A 'desire': IE *uel(H^)- 'want, choose'; Alt. *ylA- 

'choose'; Ural. 'desire'; ?Drav. *vitA- 'desire; 

heat (of animals); ?AA *wlg 'desire'. 

[Mat. 3401. 

‘‘wiiA 'damp, moist': IE *uelg-, * 5 jelk-; ?Alt. *61; Ural. *wiiA 
'(birch) juice'; ?AA *wljj 'damp, moist, irrigate'. 

[Mat. 3331. 

**wirdA 'rear, raise': IE *uerdh- 'feed, raise, grow'; Ural. *wirta- 
'to rear, grow'. 

[Mat. 3351. 

**wi/^/A 'grow': IE *ueis- 'grow'; Alt. *u/s/i- 'grow'; ?Ural. 

*wy^a 'green, green plants, vegetation'. 

[Mat. 3591. 

‘•woylA 'be': Alt. *b61-/*61- 'be, become'; Ural. *wole- 'be'; 

?Drav. *u4(i)- 'be, be present'; AA *w?l 'spend time, be'. 

[Mat. 3321. 

**woj/H/A 'force, strength': IE *ueiH- 'force, to pursue'; Alt. *u(j) 
'force'; Ural. *woje 'be able, have the strength'. 

[Mat. 3641. 

?**woj/k/A 'straight': IE *yeik- 'fitting, appropriate, good'; Ural. 
*wojka 'straight, right'. 

[Mat. 3581. 

**wojA 'sail, swim, float': Alt. *ojy-/*ujA-; Ural. *woje-. 

[Mat. 3551. 

**wo/1H/a 'point, (cutting) edge': Ural. *wole- 'cut, hew'; Drav. 
*valA- 'point, (cutting) edge'. 

[Mat. 3531. 

**wo1a 'big': IE ‘yel- 'big, many'; Alt. *o1a- 'many, very'; Ural. 

*wola 'big'; Drav. *val/*val 'strong, big'; AA *wl- 'big'. 
[Cf. #350 •*wol<a> 'big'l [Mat. 3311. 

**w/o/mdA '(facial) hair': IE *uendh- 'facial growth'; Ural. *(w)umtA 
'facial growth, fuzz'. 

[Mat. 3351. 
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**won/k/A 'hole, opening': Alt. * 09 a/*uija 'hole, opening, hollow'; 

Ural. *wo:jkA 'burrow, hole'; Drav. *vartk- 'hole, opening'. 
[Mat. 353 1 . 

**wo/rH/A 'mountain': ?Alt. *bory; Ural, "wore; Drav. *vorA-. 

[Mat. 3371. 

**wotA 'take': Ural. *wotta- 'take, gather'; Drav. *ott- 'obtain'. 
[Cf. #351 **wo^a 'obtain, overtake'] [Mat. 3321. 

**za/l/A 'mucus': IE *sal- 'saliva, mud'; Alt. ‘^a/l/y- 'flow, 
saliva'; Drav. ‘cajA 'mucus, slime, to rot'. 

[Mat. 3651. 

**zalA 'secret': Alt. *ljaly- 'clever, crafty'; Ural. *sala 'secret'. 
[Mat. 3681. 

**zapA 'take': IE *sep- 'hold in hands, work on w/one's hands'; 

Alt. *^apa- 'take into hands, work on w/one's hands'. 

[Cf. #352 zapa 'take into hands, hold'] [Mat. 3321. 

**ze9A 'eat': IE *seH- 'sated, full'; Alt, *^e- 'eat'; Ural. 

‘se/y/e- 'eat'; ?Kart. * T,ey - / * - 'become sated'. 

[Mat. 3401. 

**z/e/wA 'left': IE *seuio-; Alt. *^/e/bA. 

[Mat. 3461. 

**zilA 'crawl': IE *(t)sel- 'crawl'; Alt. ‘IjylA- 'crawl, slide'; 
?Kart. *zirt- 'slide'; AA *z(h)l- 'crawl, slide'. 

[Mat. 3561. 

**zo1Ha 'favor': IE *selH''- 'favor, good fortune, happiness'; Alt. 
*?f61 '(successful) journey, happiness'. 

[Cf. #347 **Sa1a 'favorable'] [Mat. 3301. 

**zukA 'harvest': Alt. *'JugA 'grain harvest, sustenance'; Ural. 

*sukesA 'fall'; Drav. *cu/k/A- 'harvest, season of fruit 
gathering (spring)'. 

[Mat. 3701. 

**^irA 'see': Kart. *iir- 'see, find'; AA *zjr/*zrj 'see, know'. 
[Mat. 333], 

**^ipA (descriptive) 'pinch': IE *skeip- 'pinch'; Alt. *^jipA- 
'pinch'; Ural. *cippA- 'pinch, feel'. 

[Mat. 3731. 

?**^AhA 'call': Kart. *^(l)ax-; AA *dhj. 

[Mat. 3421. 

?**Ia1a 'strong': Kart. *^(1)al-/*^(1)el-; AA *dl7. 

[Mat. 3641. 
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**?on^A 'biting insect': Ural. *^on^A 'flea'; Kart. *^(inc^wel- 
'ant'; ?AA */d/n/^/ 'fly'. 

[Mat. 3501. 

?**^AYA 'seize': Kart. *m-^(l)iy- 'fist'; AA *drt 'seize, handful, 
fist'. 

[Mat. 3711. 

**^ArA 'spread, diffuse,': IE *ster(H)- 'spread, diffuse'; AA *dr- 
'to strew, scatter'. 

[Mat. 3591. 

{**7ada! 'spread out': Alt. *^ada- 'spread out, flat'; Drav. "ca^^A 
'even, flat'. 

[Mat. 3591. 

[**???( 'blood': Ural. *were; AA *br. 

[Mat. 3451. 

?(**???} 'grow': IE *Herdh- 'grow, tali'; Kart. *zard-/*zrd- 'grow' 
AA *rd- 'grow, increase (in size)'. 

[Mat. 3591. 
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Tables of Correspondences 


Stops 



^ IE r-) , 

sp- 

•; Alt. p‘-,-p-; Ural. p-,-pp-; Drav. p-,-pp-/-v-; 


Kart 

• E>> 

p; AA p. 

*P 

IE p. 

b; 

Alt. p‘^-/b-, -p-/-b-; Ural. p-,-p-; Drav. p-,-pp-/- 


Kart 

. p/b; AA p(1)/b. 

*b 

IE bh; Alt. b; Ural. p-,-w-; Drav. p-,-v-; Kart, b; AA b. 


IE t; 

Alt. t^-,-t-; Ural. t-,-tt-~; Drav. t-,-t (t)(t) - ; 


Kart. 

%■ 

AA t. 


> IE d; 

Alt 

. t-,-d-; Ural. t-,-t-; Drav. t-,-t(t)-/-t(t)-; 


Kart. 

t; 

AA t. 

*d , 

IE dh 

; Alt. d; Ural, t-,-^?-; Drav. t-,-t (t )-(?>/-t (t)-; 


Kart. 

d; 

AA d. 

*k 

IE k, 

ft, 

k"; Alt. k'-,-k-; Ural. k-,-kk-; Drav. k-,-kk-/-k-; 


Kart. 

k. 

kw; AA k, k“. 

*k 

IE g. 

5 

g, 

g*; Alt. k-,-g-; Ural. k-,-k-; Drav. k-,-kk-/-k-; 


Kart. 

k. 

kw; AA k, k!<. 

*g 

' IE gh 

, gh, g^h; Alt. g; Ural. k-,-:Y-; Drav. k-,-:J@r-; 


Kart. 

g. 

gw; AA g, q*. 


IE k. 

ft. 

k«; Alt. k*-,-k-; Ural, k-,-?-; Drav. k-,-?-; 


Kart. 

g. 

qw ; AA k, k ^. 

*q 

' IE H, 

hk, 

(? H'); Ait. er-,-:0-; Ural. Drav. 


Kart. 

q. 

qw ; AA h. 

*y 

IE tl. 

HK, 

(? Alt. Ural. Drav. 


Kart. 

V, 

Yw; AA g. 




Laryngeals 

*b 

IE H, 

H' , 

(? H' ) ; Alt. !/)-,-■. US--, Kart, x; AA li; [? Ural., 


Drav. 

1. 


*h 

IE H 

(? H 

Alt. SS- Ural. fT-,-?-; Drav. fir-,-?-; 


AA h; 

[? 

Kart. ! . 

*Y ■ 

IE H 

(? u 

I'.nH); Alt. Ural. ?-,--.er-; Drav. 


Kart. 

Y, 

? .O'; AA ?. 


Spirant s 


*s 

IE s 

; Alt. s; Ural, s ; 

Drav. c; 

Kart 

. s (1) ; 

AA K 


*s 

IE s 

; Ait. s; Ural, s; 

Drav. c; 

Kart 

. s; AA 

V 

s . 


*y. 

IE s 

; Alt., ; Ural, s; 

Kart, z; 

AA z 

; [? Drav. ] . 



IE s 

; Alt. s , L ral 

..s; Drav. c; 

Kart • 

s (1 ) ; 

AA s 

*s ( 

•? ;■ 

X£ s; Alt . s; Ural. 

s; AA s; 

1? 1 

Drav., 

K.art. 

) . 

Note 

: A11: 

. Chuvash -s 

other 

Turk 

. lang. 


Mong 
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C'C tc 


Affricates 



*m > IE m; Alt. m-, b-, -m-; Ural, ra; Drav. m; Kart, m; AA m, b (?). 

> IE n; Alt. n; Ural, n; Drav. n-,-n-,-n-,-n-; Kart, n; AA n. 

> IE n, j; Alt. n; Ural, n; Drav. n-, n-, -n-; Kart, n; AA n. 

(?) > IE kn-,-?-; Alt. n, n; Ural, n; [? Drav., Kart., AAl. 

*r > IE r; Alt. ?-,-r-,-r ; Ural, r; Drav. ?-,-r-,-r-,-r-; Kart, r; 
AA r. 

*1 > IE 1; Alt. 1- ,-l-,-l^-; Ural. 1; Drav. n-,-1-,-1-; Kart. 1, r; 
AA 1. 

*1' > IE 1; Alt. Ural. 1'; Drav. Kart, r; AA 1. 



> 

IE 

1; 

Alt. 

t- 

,-1-; Ural, i; Drav. 

Kart. 

. dl-(?),-l- 



AA 

1. 





*X 

> 

IE 

1; 

Alt. 

d- 

,-1-; Ural. 5'” ; Drav. 

?-,-t(t)-/-t(t)-; 

Kart. 1; 



AA 

1. 





*w 

> 

IE 

w; 

Alt. 

b. 

SI; Ural, w; Drav. v 

; Kart, w, SS; AA w 

, ? b. 

* j 

> 

IE 

j; 

Alt. 

j; 

Ural, j; Drav. j-. 

0'-, Kart, j. 

ST; AA j, 


Note: Alt. *1- > Tung. 1-, Mong. (Monger, Dagur) l-,n-, (in other 
lang.) n-, Turk. j-. 


Vowels 


*a > Alt. a; Ural, a; Drav. a. 

*o > Alt. o,(a); Ural. o,(a); Drav. o,a. 
*u > Alt. u/u,6; Ural, u/ii; Drav. u. 

*a > Alt. a,6; Ural, a; Drav. a. 

*e > Alt. e,o; Ural, e; Drav. e,i. 

*i > Alt. i/y; Ural, i/y, a(?); Drav. i. 
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